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PREFACE 

Tiie object 0? this book is to trace in outiine the development 
of Urdu literature from the earliest time to the present day - with 
biographical sketches of writers and critical appreciations of their 
works with a description of the more important of them. An 
effort has been made to bring out the relationship between writer 
and writer and group and group and to trace the idse, growth 
and decline of schools and movements. Nor has the historical 
setting in which the poets and writers lived and worked been 
ignored. The book is not merely a storehouse of facts but stress 
has also been laid on ideas and tendencies that dominated the age. 
My aim has been to supply a text* book on the modern principles 
criticism and to interpret Urdu literature to English knowing 
public. 

Nobody is more conscious of his deficiencies than the writer. 
The book was completed about four years ago in the midst of 
official duties. I have, however, rewritten some of the later 
chapters in order to bring them into closer accord with the results 
of recent research and criticism. This may account for some un- 
evenness in its various parts. 

My original design was to produce a Primer of Urdu liter- 
ature for tlio use of college students and general readers and this 
led me to decide not to encumber it with footnotes and references, 
I have, however, consulted original authorities where necessary. 
The book outran its prescribed length. As the book, progressed 
its scope tended to increase and I was struck with the desirability 
of giving references to advance the cause of research but it was 
then found to be impracticable. This deficiency, I hope, I may 
liavc the opportuiut}> of remedying in a second edition. 

Critics may also complain of the lack of illustrative extracts 
from the works of the authors lierein discussed, but the omission 
has been deliberate and may I hope, be justified as also the want 
of footnotes, by the example of Professor Saintsbury’s A Short 
History of English Literature,” on whose work I have to some 
extent tried to aiodel my own. Short and casual extracts would 
not have served my object and to have embodied extracts of 
sufficient length would have swelled the volume of the book 
unduly, I hope eventually to be able to publish a companion 
volume giving extracts of adequate length from the principal 
authors of each period together with translations and wliere 
possible, poetical renderings in English of Urdu verse. 

I also felt tliat no adequate bibliography could be compressed 
into an appendix of a few pages. Another hope of mine is to 



publish separately a bibliograpliy with critical notes mider the 
title of * Sources of Urdu literatiire.V 

Another deliberate omission in. the work of modern Urdu 
poets with whom I have dealt in a separate volume and which is 
ready for publication. 

The book being the first work of its kind the wise words 
of Saiiitsbury “ None but a charlatan will pretend that he lias 
himself written, and none but a very unreasonable person will 
expect any one else to widte, a history of the kind free from 
i3luiiders ” are applicable with peculiar force. Even now the 
writer has noticed with regret some errors which is now too late 
to correct. 

I venture to send out the book with all its imperfections to 
sink or swim. I shall feel amply repaid for my labours if it 
succeeds in arousing some interest in this noble literature, the 
best symbol of Hindu-Muslim unity, and in inspiring others to 
build a noble structure of which this work is merely a slight 
ground-work, 

My sincerest thanks are due to all those whose works I have 
studied with pleasure and profit but who are unwittingly left 
unacknowledged ; to those who have procured for and supplied me 
with books and generously answered my references ; to those 
who have read the portions of the mamiBcript and occasionaliy 
helped me in the correction of proofs ; to those who have helped 
me with advice, encouragement and 8ympath}% My creditors are 
many and it would be invidious to select a few for mention by 
name. To them all I take this opportunity of tendering my 
heart-felt thanks. 

BareUly, liAM BABU SAKSENA. 



FOREWORD 

In an address which I delivered last j^-ear at the Convoca- 
tion of the Lucknow University 1 had occasion to express re- 
gret at our neglect of Urdu. The average educated ’ Indian 
in these Provinces has yet to realise the responsibility he owes 
to the cultivation of his own language and the enrichment of 
his literature. Unfortunately it must be admitted frankly— 
vernacular literatures in Northern India have suffered more 
from a false sense of ‘ nationalism ’ scarcely to be distinguished 
from communalism than from any other cause. It is distress- 
ing to come across Hindu graduates and under-graduates in 
some parts of the U. P. who think that their duty towards 
Hindi necessarity means and implies that they should exclude 
from their thought the language and literature in which their 
ancestors only a generation or two ago excelled. It is not less 
distressing to come across young Mahomedans and old full of 
grievances against the Hindu for their attitude towards Urdu — 
but with scarcely any noteworthy record of work in the field 
of literature of which they suppose themselves to be special 
custodians and guardians. The divergence of intellectual 
tastes and the diversity of culture which have been accentuated 
during the last five and twenty years have only tended to 
strengthen the forces of that pernicious communalism which is 
poisoning the springs of generous co-operation, and helpful un- 
derstanding of each other’s point of view, i am not unaware 
that there has been a sort of literary activity in recent years. 
How far our literary out-put will enrich our life, how long it 
is going to endure, are questions which only time can answer. 
Much of the poetry that is written at the present moment is 
nothing but metrical prose. It lacks inspiration, it is devoid 
of ideals, and in not a few instances I have found it to be a 
powerful contributory cause of the debasement of literary, 
taste in Urdu. Our prose is scarcely better. The ‘ best sellers ® 
ard not those that aim at ennobling our minds or affording us 
healthy amusement— -but wretched stories of jilted love, perfidy, 
infidelity, intrigue and low cunning. Lest this may seem to 
some as a sweeping condemnation of our men of letters, I am 
willing to admit that there are happily still a few among us, 
whose literary effort, though spasmodic, must be acknowledged 
to be of high order. The number of Urdu p)Oets is legion, but 
the number of the immortals among them is extremely limited. 
My own belief is that the only part of India where solid 
work is being done in Urdu— work which will endure — is Plyder- 
abad. It is for these reasons particularly gratifying to me that it 
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slionld have been left to a graduate of these Provinces to find 
time in the midst of his multifarious official duties to write a 
history in English of the Urdu language and literature. The 
famous book of Mauiana Azad has already passed into a, classic, 

-—but it is not up to date. Recently there have been some excel- 
lent books of this character written in Urdu— but if I may Sf ieak 
without disrespect, they lack discrimination a-nd enlightened 
criticism. I have with much pleasure read this book in manu- 
script and though one ma}^ differ from the author in some of 
his estimates yet it seems to me that it is impossible to with- 
hold from him jiraise for the manner in which he has pre- 
sented a connected account of the rise and growth of Urdu 
literature from its earliest days right up to the present. It 
may be that in future editions the learned author may perhaps 
feel called upon to revise some of his judgments but one thing 
seems to me to be extremely promising about him and it is 
that he is not lacking in independence of judgment and courage 
of expression. His criticism of Urdu poetry in Chapter III is 
an instance in point, I could multiply instances of this cha- 
racter from other chapters but I refrain. Altogether it seems 
to me that it is a notable work and Mr, Ram Babu Saxena 
deserves well of ail lover»s of Urdu, ITis book will— and in my 
opinion should— appeal to all those who may desire to know 
something of the wonderful manner in which the language 
grew, of liow it has been moulded by various literary craftsmen, 
and what forces have pervaded it in all its periods. The condi- 
tions of service in which a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service has got to work are not the ideal conditions for work 
in the field of literature, hut Mr. Ram Babu Saxena has shown 
tliat even a Provincial Service Officer can keep up the promise 
of a brilliant academic career and can harmlessly unite literary ■) 

effort to the duty of keeping law and order. 

■ T. B., SAPRU. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LANGUAGE AND ITS ORIGIN, 

U RDU Is popularly regarded to be an off-spring o£ Persian, hav- 
ing been ushered into existence in the eamps ol; the Moslem 
Wivit is Updu invaders and the capitals of Moslem Sovereigns 
in India. People are misled as to its origin by 
the preponderance ol: Fersianized words, the prosody of its poetry 
and its script. It is frequently referred to as the language of tlie 
Musalmans as opposed to Hindi which is claimed to be the lan- 
guage of the Hindus. An acute controversy has been raging be- 
tween tlie protagonists of Urdu and the champions of Hindi over 
the merits and superiority of one over the other. In the heat of 
discussion people have forgotten the origin of Urdu. Urdu, by 
origin, is a dialect of the VVestern Hindi spoken for centuries in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut and is directly descended 
from Saur Senio Prahrit. This living dialect has formed the basis 
of Urdu, the nfime having been given at a later period. It retains 
its original and essential character in the grammar, idioms and a 
large number of Plindi words. They all clearly point to its Indian 
parentage. It was an accident that this dialect became the lingua 
franca of India, for it so happened that Delhi, where this dialect 
was spoken, became the camping ground and capital of the Musal- 
man invaders and sovereigns. It is therefore clearly wrong to say, 
as is stated by Mir Aman and early Urdu and foreign writers that 
Urdu is a ‘ mongrel pigeon form of speech made up of contril^u- 
tions from the various languages which met in Delhi Bazaar.’ It 
is true that the camp was an important factor in the life of this 
dialect and iniluenced it so largely as to give its own name.* This 
dialect was in a state of flux and readily assimilated new words 
and phrases and still shows considerable capacity to absorb words 
from other sources. The English nomenclature ‘ Hindustani ’ for 
Urdu though an improvement over it is misleading, for Hindustani 
properly comprises many dialects prevalent in Hindustan, e,g.^ 
Eastern Hindi, W estern Hindi and Rajasthani, It is also slightly 
incorrect to say that Urdu is derived directly from Brij Bhasha, 
another dialect of Western Hindi as is maintained by Muhammad 
Husain Azad, for Brij Bhasha though closely akin to and having 
many similarities with the dialect spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, is another dialect spoken in Muttra and suirounding districts. 
It is its sister dialect that is responsible for the birth of Urdu. 


’t' Urcla is a Turkish word meauiug, canop or army with its foiiowers 



As is incutioiieii above Urdu owes its existence to the dialect 
Relation oi' Urdu prevalent near Delhi and Meerut, o,,u off-slioot 
ot‘ Western Hindi. Western Hindi is descc-;.uded 
from S<(,iir Senic Prakrit and has the following dialects : Banyaru^ 
JJrij J'Jiaslia., Kaauji and the dialect spoken near Delhi. Modern 
" IJigli i'iiiidi ’ was dev(d(jpcd from Urdu by the ejection, of P(n*~ 
sian words and substitution of those of Sanskrit origin. This 
High Hindi wa.s used its a vehicle for prose and writers frecjiuaitly 
drew from tlic opulent Sanskrit vocabulary. Hindi and Urdu 
iirc; of the same parentage and in their nature they a;ro not diil'cr- 
ent Ironi cacli other. But each has taken a (.liifercnt line of 
development. Urdu, under the tutelage of the Musidmans, has 
souglit its inspiration from Persian while Hmdi has reverted to 
its original fount— Sanskrit. Litei’ary Urdu has thus become 
■wide!}' divergent from the literary Hindi of the present wdiere there 
ivS a tendency either to Persiaiuze or to Sanskritise the vernacular. 

In the beginning the language was quite simple and homely 
Debt of Urdu Ian- and si, ifficcd for tlie few wants of the peasants 
guage and li- whose needs were few and whose outlook on 
life was (*.ireni:nseribed. As it began to develop 
i.nto a literary language, its voeabular}” was 
enriched ^vitli various w<jrds from Persian and tlirough Persian 
from Ara,bie ami Turkish. Writers began to draw upon the 
resonant Persian to seenre variety. Persian constructions foreign 
to the indigenous dialccit began to be imported into and engrafted 
upon the language. Tiie Persian script was borrowed with some 
modifications as Poi’sian words could only be written with, ease and 
fluency in it. Urdu poctx’y modelled itself upon Persian poetry 
and annexed not only metres but themes, imagery, allusions and 
peculiar phrases and constructions. It follows tlie laws of Persian 
],)rosody completely and implicitly. Urdu prose was for a long time 
a thrall of Persian prose. For a time, Urdu verses were crude but 
faithful translations of Persian verses. So complete wvas the 
dominance of Persian over Urdu in thought, subject-matter and 
style tliat it completely obscured the nature and origin of Urdu 
and scholars were not wanting who wrote the grammar of Urdu 
after the manner of Persian. 

The Mohammadans came as conquerors and their official 
language, Persian naturally became the 
Cause of the large sovereign language in India. The vernacular 
words and Per- sank to the position of a handmaid waiting at 
Sous a respectable distance on the mistress whose 

maimers and methods it was natural for her to 
imitate. There lias always been a craze for (;he new language 
and people began to discard the older forms of expression. They 
disdained to use the homely and simple language of the rustics 
and turned to the language in ascendant with avidity. The 



large preponderance ol; Persian words in the writings of early 
Hindi poets is astonishing. Chaiid JKavis Friihvi liaj B,as teems 
ndth these exotics. The narrow range of the dialect fceinled to 
absoidi -words from outside to express various terms and different 
shades of meaning. The dialect had a meagre vocalmlary of 
Sanskritized words both in their original and corrupted 
forms. With the advent of the Muhammadans a great change 
swept over the dialect. The Mnhmmadan invaders assumed the 
role of sovereigns and made Delhi theii* headquarters. They came 
to stay and ceased to be the predatory freebooters who made yearly 
incursions into India for plunder. WTth the establisliment of 
tliCi camp and capital at Delhi frequent o|.>portuniti(is occurred 
which bro’aglit the soldiers and natives together. In order to 
■imderstand each other they picked up -words from each other’s 
language but the subservience of the conquered - resulted in the 
adoption of numerous words to the ultimate enriching of the Urdu 
tongue. The influence of Hindi on Persian was naturally limited 
as scholars took care to maintain the purity of their language. 
The process of change, imperceptible but steady, continued as the 
Muhammadans took root in the country and settled in theii’ ac- 
q-uired territories. The process was quickened in the time of Akbar 
when a Hindu Revenue Minister insisted that every Government 
clerk should learn Persian, thus accelerating the crystalization and 
standardisation of the language. Many revelled in the use of 
Persian and polyglot words for their resonance and striking effect 
and to show themselves off as especially cultured. It was also a 
ready passport to gain attention and preferment in court. Such a 
change comes over every language when it is confronted by a simU 
lar situation. ilnglo-Saxon suffered the same fate at the hands of 
Norman French after the Norman conquest. There are numerous 
cases of bilingualism in Urdu as there are in English. 

The causes for the influx of Persian words are manifold. The 
Muhammadans as conquerors brought many things which had ne w 
names. No counterparts could be found in veraae-alar or Sanskrit. 
No periphrase could be accepted and desired and so the Persian 
names peculiar to the foreigners were incorporated. These new 
names relate to dress, food, religion and various other things. 
Being a language of the ruling class, the language of chivalry, war 
and love, men delighted to use Persian words -which were thought 
to be sonorous, refined and pleasing to the ear. Old familiar words 
were neglected and homely phrases ruthlessly discarded. Men saw 
no beauty in them. English had the same history at the time of 
•fche Greek and Latin Revival when learned exj^ressions and ‘ inkhorn 
terms ’ were the order of the day. Mutual intercourse demanded 
the necessity of a mixed vocabulary which could be intelligible to 
both and the conquered were more eager to please their masters 
by' adopting their words than the masters who never really cared 


for it. Pedants affected foreign words to parade their learning. 
Urdu litera/tiTi'c. took its start with poetry and the ]) 0 (rtry was a 
toy in the 1 rands of Persian scholars and poets who <ircsRcd it up 
in the garniciitH of Persianized words. These scholars an<l poets 
knew li tide Hindi and no Sanskrit. It was thus that the child 
forsook its ])arcnts and took its abode witli its adopted jjana its who 
Gjuloweci it largely with their riches. Being in their haiids I’rdn 
modelled itself upon Persian in everything. Nut only were woi'ds 
ilespoiled froin the <:()flV‘rs of the Persian langnage hut Persian 
e,onsti‘netions were also annexed. They reversed the ]K)sitk)n of 
the g'overniiig and g<nmnied words, of the adj'eetive. anti tliti sub- 
stantive it qnalilied, luid adopted the use of PiTsian ])hras{'s with 
the prtqiosition ‘ ha all foreign to the iiidigenons graininar. The 
literary Urdu of to-day is replete with such borrowed foreign con- 
structions. It must be admitted that the influence of Persian 
raised dialect to the dignity of a language though it is to be 
deplored that it destroyed much of what was valuable in the dialect 
which it liad obtained as a heritage from the parent tongue. 

The Persian language and literature exercised mealculable 
Influence of Eure- influence on tlie destiny of Prdn. The European 
pean languag-es languages, Portuguese and ICuglisb allncted it 
on Urdu. to a great extent. Dutch and h’r'.aieh left no 

mark or bo little as not to be perceptible. Pm-tuguc'sc and English 
enriched the vocabulary. By 1540 A. I), the Portuguese? liad 
firmly established themselves in the chief ports of India, ami were 
the leading traders in tlio East. Varions colonics dotted tlie sea- 
coast and the interior of India. They liad more than a temporar}’' 
interest here. They tame in contact Avith tlie ].a‘ople as traders, 
rulerB and missionaries. They hud adAcinccd tliemsel v'es consieJe'r- 
ably and in 17tli and 18tb century Portuguese, was. the Ihu/ua 
franca of a great part of India. It was tlie medium of discourse 
not only between nsitives of India anti Europeans but also between 
trading Europeans themselves, it was the Iangua,ge of the 
clmrcli through Avbich proselytism in India was carried on 1137 for- 
eign missiona],'ics. It had tlms many points of contact with in- 
digenous languages and influenced them in tlieir careers. It in- 
fluenced Bengali most as it also did the Dra vidian languages, 
Maratlii, Assamese and Uriya. It confeiTcd a benefit on Urd/u 
by contributing Avords and enriching its vocabulary. vSucli words 
Avere introduced in Northern India at tlie time \7h.en the Dcc(;ani 
language AAdiieh had an opportunity of being influenced by IVir- 
luguese owing to its close proximity to the Portuguese settle- 
ments and various other Indian languages A?ho had been si.mila.rl)’' 
affected, reacted on Urdu. Portuguese words in natiAm tongues 
are not found in all their purity but in a corrupted form as tiic}" 
Avere spoken in. India and as they adopted themselves to Indians. 
The Portuguese not only introduced European Avoids into the 



vocabiilaTi.es of Ind.iaii languages but tliej also transmitted many 
Arabic, Perisan and Hindi -words to the opulent coffers of Euro- 
pean languages. Some Arabic. and Persian words have been re- 
introduced through Portuguese as the Arabs had exercised ni- 
fluence in Portugal and Spain when they had made a conr|uest 
of a great part of those countries. Portuguese words are 
numerous and a few words are mentioned below. Fruits, Eatables 
and Condiments Achar, Anannas, Afus, Biscuit, Caju, Pajnfrit 
(a kind of fish found at Bombay) Papaija, 'rambaku (tol)acco), 
Taraiij, Chfi, Sago, (xobhi Furnitui’e, instruments and arms : — 
Alpin (]-)in), Almari (almirali), Argbanuii (organ), Bajra (boat), 
Balti (bucket), Botul (bottle), Pipa (barrel), Pistaul (pistol), 
Praig (small nail), Chabi (key), Sabun (soap), Koch (sofii), Ca])tan 
(captain), Karbeen (carbine), Kartoos (cartridges), iMez (ta))]o), 
Towal (towel), Garad (guard). Ecclesiastical terms : — Padri 
(padre), Girja (church), Kurs (cruz). Wearing apparel : — Saya 
(gown), Qamis (shirt), Kaj (button-hole), Spat (spats). Miscella- 
neous Ingrez (Englishman), Aya (Ay a, nurse), Bamba (pipe), 
Pagar (pay), Paoroti (loaf), Chhap (printing), Nilam (auction), 
Mistri (artisans), Kamra (room), Rupia (rupees). Th.e Portuguese 
were the first to introduce European things in India and hence 
they introduced them in their tongue with names as they were 
found ill their own language. Ghafib freqaently writes about 
Portugali Sliarah or Portuguese wine. English is living lan- 
guage and the language of rulers. It has exercised, is exercising 
and will exercise great influence. The contact with English 
literature was of incalculable advantage to Urdu poetry and prose 
and will be described at length in a subsequent chapter. English 
has supplied words where there are no other equivalents and 
they are current coins on the lips of everybody. The translations 
from English have helped to bring many words into Urdu. 
Caution should be exercised in fwamping Urdu with .English and 
the tendency to ‘ purify ’ the language by the ejection and 
dislodgement of those English words which have firmly establislied 
themselves should be deprecated. Urdu should be enriched and 
words suited to its genius should be absorbed from any source, 
English, Persian or Sanskrit. It is the only way to perfect it, to 
raise it to the dignity of a first class language and to maintain for 
it its reputation as a cosmopolitan language, the true lingua 
franca 

In every language poetic and prose diction differ. To elevate 
The iang-aage of the style and distinguish poetry from prose. 
Prose and Poetry, writers employ a more dignified diction reject- 
ing homely woixls and common place constructions. Persian 
idioms were engrafted on and imported into the language whole 
sale. In the early history of Urdu prose rhyming sentences were 
the order of the day. This jingling prose which was widely 



n.fEected and the only recognised standard was a servije imitation 
of tho ornate prose of Zahnri and BediL- It can be compared to 
thti Elizabethan Euphuism in the use of balanced and aaitltiaddcal 
sentouecM and gorgeousness of imagery. It was the iuliueuce of 
Glialib and. 8i.r Syed Ahmed and the new era nshered in by 
Western ].^( incatio.n that freed prose from the trammels of rliyme 
;t,nd long-winded Persian constructions. TJie embtdlislied prose 
e,(.)uld not live in. tiie, pr‘<u.',t.ical age which brought in a ne.w uiove- 
namt in literature an<l the language now em])loyed bw ])rose is 
sbrijjle, That-nral, dmict and vigorous. There is still a pia'.poii- 
deraiice of Persian words but they do not mar the besiuty of 
s(m.te.nees or make the prose jingling. Simple Hindi plirases are 
pi,etures(|ucly us(id iui.d involved and convoluted cons tractions 
are avoided. Tlie poetry still drinks from tlic fount of Persian 
and employs an ornate and embehisbed diction. Hindi idioms are 
used but sparingly and only when they fit in with Persian words. 
Tliere lias lately been a slight reaction in favour of simple and 
natural diction from tlie variegated and florid phraseology which 
ruled suprcnie so long. Tlie tendency of tlie scholar is always, 
uirneci;issai-ily, to indulge in Pca'sianized words, both in poetry 
and prose and this must he deprecated. The difference, however, 
between the hinguage of prose and jioetry is not deep-rooted and 
essential. 


The vSpoken language always differs from the written. The 
, simple homelv phrases wliich occur so readily 
to tlie tongue a].’e replaced by tiieir more ror- 
tunate biaithren of Persia, n extraction who commend tliemselves 
by their novelty, dignity, resonance and loftiness. In tlie. begin-' 
ning the dialei^t was very poor and had a limited vocabulai’y. it 
bad not attaine<l the status of a language and was crude and un- 
refined in(aipa,ble of expressing subtleties and varieties of tlioughts 
thougii it iiad beauties of its own., 


].t was phistic a.n(l readily assimilated the words and construc- 
tions it borrowed, (gradually it became crystallized and its fluid 
eondibion assumed settled form. In the beginning we find poets 
writing in a language half .Persian, half th’du. Gradually Urdu 
asserted itself and the conquered absorbed the conqueror. PerfSian 
words and unfamiliar constructions took root and were woven into 
the texture of the language of which they are now an integral part. 
To dislodge them now from their positions, as is the attempt of 
some write, rs who liave predilection for Sanskrit is liutile althouglf 
this wholesale change has not been all for good. The Urdu 
language has now an enormous stock of words and phrases and is 
a weapon of great flexibility and strength capable of being ^yielded 
for any literary purpose. 



Tlie earliest v/riters in laiclia, Terrj and Fryer, called Urdu, 
^ as then prevalent Indostan, In the early part 
.ai ^ naiiiv^b, 18th century writers ahiided to tiie 

lan;L';uage in Latin as Lingua Indostanim or Hmclusfanica. The 
earliest .English writers called the language 3/.'oori). It was 
Doctor Gilchrist -who is first said to have coined the word llinthL- 
stani about 17S7 A. D. and made it current although the earliest 
rererence to the word could be traced as far back as 1016 A. D. 
when Yule first mentions it. Urdu-LMualla or the Exalted 
Army with its transferred significance the Exalted Urdu, was the 
name given by Shah Jahan when the language Avas finally conso- 
iidated and made fit as a literary medium. Rekhta or Scattered 
(Avith Persian words) was coined by scholars to distinguish the 
literary language they used, from the colloquial, disdaining even 
to use the word ‘ Urdu ’ which smacked of the bazaar and rough 
uncultured armies. The Avord has now fallen into desuetude 
although in the beginning it AA’as exclusively used for Urdu 
poetry there being little or no prose. Bindil was long used by 
older writers of the age of Mir and Mushafifi in its distinction 
AA'ith Persian and in showing the language to be the product of 
the soil, and not being a foreign tongue. 


The alphabets used for Urdu is the same as that of Persian and 
Urdu Seri t Arabic with certain changes and additions for 

those sounds peculiar: to Indian language and 
not found in the former ones. They ‘ i 


either h is used above the letters js or four dots placed 

thus: : 


The prosody of Urdu is the prosody of Persian which is the pro- 
, , „ , sody of Arabic. Accent, so important in English 

.rdu Prosody. A = ^ 


however voAvel quantity after the manner of the claFsical poetry 
of Greece and liome. Ehyme double rhyme (Radif) 

are of great importance in Urdu poetry. The standard metres,, are 


nineteen in number but a feAv are peculiar to Arabic and some 
baAm been modified and thus have acquired the ap])earance of 
new ones. The metre^are obtained either by repetition of the 
same foot or by combination and modification of the feet recog- 
nised by classical prosodians. The feet are represented after the 
Persian and Arabic, by the con jugation of an Arabic verbal root, 
ill such a way as to indicate the lengtli and c^uantity of the feet. 


The same word is repeated through the entire line with the same 
or a different coirjugational form, so as to represent the Auarious 
lengths and quantities of the feet. The scansion of verses is in 
conformity with certain standard metres and it takes into account 


not only letters which are actually written but also those which 


are pronounced though not written ; wliile on the other hand no 
letter which is not pronounced is reckoned in scansion even 



thoiigli ifc [)c written, becoming elided. Alif4-Mamduda at the 
l)eg inning of a word counts as two Alifs^ Izafat coiinhs as one 
letter, the foot hi Urdu is called literally pillar or post, 

whh.^Ii snp{>orts a house or tent. Bait is the name for verse. One 
half oJ; tdie coriplet is called MUrak^ hemistich, or one half of a. 
foldiiig door. 

the ]»riucipal kinds of verse forms rcicognised in Persian and 
ado]>tod by Urdu are : — 

Ghaz((l or an ode and Qa.nda or ‘ purpose poem ’ arc kirgely affect- 
ed. They dill'er fi’om each tSther mainly in subject and length but 
einplo)^ the, same metres and ai'e governed by tiie same ]jrinciplGs 
w^itii regard to rliyme. 'fhe Ghazal iB generally erotic or mystical 
and seldom exceeds ten or twelve couplets tliough the rule is 
never strictly complied with. Tho Qasida may be and is generally 
].)aueg yi'ie or a satire or it may be didactic, philosophical, or religious. 
It must not consist of less than 25 couplets and not more than 
170, A Qita or a segment, or a portion cut off, is a fragment of 
Qadda or Ghazal and differs from them in rhyme. It must not be 
less than two (iouplets and may be as long as the Qasida. Its 
lirst two htimisticjhvS need not rliyme but the second liemistieli of 
every verse must rhyme with tlie iinal hemistich, of the opening 
verse throughout. The foimof Qit^or fragment is often chosen 
for didactic poetry and is often ‘times complete in itself. Rubai or 
quatrain consists of two couplets (wheiiee called or four 

hernistichs) of whicli first, second and fourth rliyme and is written in 
one particular metre, the Hazaj. It is n.ot restricted to a particular 
subjectnnattcr. Tlic fourtli hemistich is generally wdtty, striking and 
epigrammatic. Alama'oiJ^ paired, wedded or double-rhymed ” is 
usfid for ballads, romauces, epics aj.id stories in. rliyme. Each 
heinistidi rhymes with its fellow, but the same rhyme does not go 
through tlie whole poem. There is no restriction .imposed as to 
the number of verses and it may be (composed in meXr<.!S whieh 
are limited to five or seven according to some. Muslzad or com- 
plemented ” or “ merement ” poem is a poem in vviiieh each riiie 
lias a few additional words beyond the length of the metre. The 
luiditional w^oi’ds have generally the metre of the last two feet oi‘ 
the poem itself ai.id have their own rhyme. TarjihRcind or “return, 
tie” and Tarkib-band or composite tie ” are two kinds of 
“ strophe poems each consisting of a series of stani^as 
containing a -variable but equal, or nearly equal, number of 
couplets, all in. o.ne rhyme, these stanzas being separated from 
one another by a series of .isolated verses which mark the end of 
each strophe. If the same verse (which in tins case may best be 
described as a refrain) be repeated at the close of cacii band or 
strophe, the poem is called Tarjih-band ; if on other hand the 
verses which conclude each strophe be different the poem 
is called Tarkib-band.,^ In both the cases the metre is the 



hsaiue tlirougiioiit. Mn/rabba dr Foursquare or ‘ foursome ’ 
consists of rj.i}iuing hemisticlis iu sets of four, each set of four 
being followecl by a verse rhyming with the first set. Mid'bammas 
or fivesonie or (Quintet ” resembles the foregoing but eacli set 
contiiins five rbymiiig bemisticbs in tbe place of four. Ahisuddiis 
or “ sixsome or sestet ” has the similar structure. In this the 
first two couplets rhyme and are followed by a couplet in a differ- 
ent rhyme, and some times in a different metre. The remaining 
nmltiple-poems such as Mumbba sevensome ” etc., are coii>stracted 
as explained above. IFusoMf l* burning backwards ” com 2 }lains 
of the tortures caused to the lover by the separation of the be- 
loved in wliicli the poet threatens to go away if the sweetheart 
continue obstreperous and iinheedfuL” Tar«7:/i or chronogramma- 
tic poem which gives the year of the event when certain letters 
are added according to their numerical value. 

-Fard is any single verse used as a quotation. Matla is the 
opening verse of a Ghazal or a Qasida. Maqta is the final couplet 
which introduces the Takhallus or nom de guerre, oi the author. 
The work of the poet generally opens with a Hmnd or praise 
of God and then follows Naat or praise of the Prophet ; the 
Alunajat or prayer for himself which the poet addi’esses to God ; 
AIad>h-i~Sidtan or the praise of the reigning king ; the Sabab-i- 
Talif or reason why the book was written and Sitayishd-Sahhun 
or praise of poetry. The collected works are called Jiulliyat and 
it is cnstomary to arrange poems as follows Qasidas, Ghasals^ 
Qitas, Mubaiyats, Masnavi 

Prose is of three kinds : A7'i (naked) w^hich is simple or 
unornate ; Alurajjaz or cadenced which has metre without rhyme j 
ildusajja or rhymed which has rhyme without metre. There are 
three kinds of Nasr Musajja or Thymed prose ; Mutawasi^ 
parallel or concordant ” ; Muatrraaf^ “top-sided ” ;aiid 'Mutawa-' 
symmetrical.” In the first kind the rhyming words ending 
two successive clauses agree in measm'e (z. e,, scansion) and 
number of letters. In the second kind the rhyming words in two 
or more successive clauses differ in measure and number of letters. 
In tlie third kirrl the words in two or more successive clauses 
correspond in measure, each to each, but do not rhyme. These 
sub-divisions are not now of much use as the later half of 19tli 
cenfcary dealt a coup de grace to such artificial jingling prose which 
reigned supreme in the beginning. 

Works containing biographical notices on the lives of poets 
are called TazJdrahs and anthologies of their works are called 
Giddastas, 
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CHAPTER I r. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF URDU LITERATURE. 


The UegianingB o£ all literatures are to be foiiud in, ])oe(;ry, 
was a vitalizing force behm^ prose 

Heiisous_^ j^e^ore bito being. A passioii for rh}idimie expres- 

proR^witlispoe^^^^^ i^bn. is inborn in iiuman nature'.. Alan Ixx^ls lirsi; 
reftu’fciiiei; to Urdu reasons afterwaids. In tlie, e.oui'se of cvolu- 

literixture. Poetry which interprt'.ts emotion, prcce,(,ie,s 

prose which is we.dded to reason. For its iimeuionic (jualities, fur 
i’e(^it nation purp)U>st'S when there was no art of writing known, for 
its striking (‘;lfo(jt, poetry is the first in the order of m^ation. 
Though prose is more obviously natural to man in eo,nversation, 
never till after considerable experience does he seem to under- 
stand that it is fit to be made a medium of recorded thought or 
forma,! writing, d.’he Urdu muse leapt forth with her lyre strung 
n and tuned. Urdu literature, whicli began as an imitator of Persian, 
jiiodels t'onnd it easier to copy poetry tlaair jarose. The forms 
of pr(ase are far less (ia,sily transi'errable from on-;.', language to 
another. Urdu, while still in an ciirly stage of existence as a 
huiguage a,nd while y(',t, a,lmost in tlie infancy of its litera,ture laid 
great Ix'.rtility ol: re.source for tlie expression ol‘ the creation, 
of imagination and impassioned thought, for Minerva-like it 
sprang fully eijiiipiieti from the brain of its noble progenitors. 
Prose as a vcliicle for conveying tlioughts is often despised and 
the early Urdu writers were n<j exceptions in tliis case. 

llie early growtli of U.r< In poetry is shr()uded in mist and is 
, VI,,,..,,/ ono not very clearly traceable. The first ],)oet of 

eai-iiest Ui-cUi the Urdu language who stands out with any 
poet. distinctness is Amir Khusrn, wia.) is bettia' 

kuoxvn, as a great Persian poet of India. He ranks very high in 
Pers,ia.n literature and is known widely as theT‘ paroquet of 
India ”, TtUlri-Hlnd. He was the first to employ consciously the 
racy indigenous Urdu for any literary purpose. He was the first 
to write a verse in Urdu. He wrote, the first Urdu ghazal but it 
was a hybrid composition, one hemistich being Per,si,a.n a,n.d the 
other Urdu. The metre was, however, Pe.rsian. He is the in- 
ventor of many riddles, rhymes, enigmas, and ]:)unning verses, 
xvhich arc still popular. These verses though tiiey employ Hindi 
words are scanned according to Sanskrit prosody and can sca,rceiy 
bo regarded as Urdu verses though Persian xvords arc 
fomid here and there. Born in the thirteenth century in. tlie 
district of Ivtah in the United Provinces of Agra and ■ (.ludli he 
led a chequered life through the reigns of Balban, K'aiknbad and 
other sovereigns of Delhi. He became a distingnished disciple-in- 
chief of the celebrated Nizamuddin..^ He was deeply attached to 
him and died in grief in 1325 A., D. at the death of his pir. 



He was a great favomite at the Conrt o£ Balbau who lieM him 
ill. high (3!steeni and love for his scholai'ship and amiability, ^ot 
only was he a great Persian poet': he was. also a skilled mnsieian. 
To him belongs the credit of first employing Persian metres in 
Urdu and his fnnoiis production Khaliq-Bari^ a rhymed vocabulary 
of Arabic an l Persian woi’ds in common use explained in Urdu, 
so called because it begins with those , words, is still widely rear! 
and appreciated by youths. His import 3 ,nee, however, is rather liis- 
torical than literary. The language was fluid and iu process of form- 
ation and the poetic diction was limited. Amir lihusru is a finger- 
post in Urdu literature showing the way for future development. 

Great is the gulf between Amii* Khursu and tlie early Urdu 


The long" period of 
preparation — The 
development of 
the language. 

flexibility and 


poets of the Deccan, Three centuries ehipse.d 
before any definite advance took ]3laee. Tliis 
period was one of consolidation. The language 
■was still unformed. It had to acquire vigour, 
range. It had to be enriched in vocabulary 


before it could take rank as a fit medium for literature. Persian 


words and phrases were rapidly coming into vogue. They are 
found interspersed in the Padmavat of Malik Mohammad Jaisi 
(who flourished about 1540 A. D.) which wa,s found to be written 
in Persian Script, in the hymns of Kabir (1440-1518 A. D.) and 
in the writings of Tulsidas (1550-1624 A. D.) ' . 


Tl:,ie popular preachers in order to reach all classes used words 
both indigenous and foreign. The pace was much 
epoch of°AVbLc ^ quickened in the time of Akbar. He brought 
the natives of the soil into closer contact with 


the conquerors. He himself exercised his poetic talents in the 
language of the people. The nobles at his court imitated him 
in their patronage of vernacular poets and in their poetic attempts 
in that language. Translations from Sanskrit into Persian were 
made by his court poets. E’aizi wrote Hindi couplets and Abdul 
Rahim Khan Khaiia was the most skilled Hindi poet amongst 
Akbar’s grandees. Perfect amity and agreement between the two 
peoples tended to foster the development of a language which 
was a connecting link. A reform in the revenue accounts by 
Raja Todar Mai was of far-reaching importance to Urdu. Ao 
counts, hitherto, were kept in a sort of Hindi, and the Musulman 
administrators who knew their language alone wmre at a dis- 
advantage as they could not understand and check them wdthout 
the help of an interpreter. A gulf yawned betwee,n the native 
keepers of the account and foreign heads of the departments. 
To bridge this, a compromise was effected, a modus operandi was 
invented. The heads of the departments began to familiarise 
themselves with the language of the financiers and the financiers 
began to learn the language of the court. The subordinates 
regarded Persian as an essential qualification and a sure passport 



for advancement in life. Fo preferment could come to them 
unless they knew the sovereign language. Raja Todar Mai, the 
i’amoiis revenue minister o£ Akbar, passed an order commanding 
ail those who were employed in the financial department to learn 
Persian. The impetus given at the time o£ Akl,)ar Icni to the 
consolidation and standardising o£ the language wliich attained 
to its full stature at the time o£ Shah Jehan, and pr(i])are,d the 
language as a fit medium £or any literary purpose. The work 
o£ refiningj crystalising and consolidation continued and still 
continues. 

Amir Khusm heralded a false dawn. The real dawm came 
The early Deeean with the rise of Urdu poetry in the Deccan, 

poets and the in the Musahnan courts of Bijapur and Golcunda. 
Courts of the m, p i • '’i i • r 

ElngsofGoieiinda The causes of such a rise are traced m a sui> 

and Bijapup, sequent chapter. The Kings of these Muham- 
madan kingdoms were men of culture and polish and munificent 
patrons of art. Muhammad Knli Kntb Shah (1581-1611 A. D.), 
Sultan Muhammad Kiitb Shah (1611-1625 A. D.), Abdulla 
Kutb Shah (1625-1672 A. D.) and Abul Hasan Kutb Shah 
(16724687 A. D. died in imprisonment in 1704 A. D.) were not 
only patrons but also poets. Muhammad Kutb Shah, Abdulla. 
Kutb Shah and Abul .Hasan wrote in Dakhini dialect, a variant 
of Urdu, whicli will be described later on. They have left collec- 
tions of creditable verses including Ghasal, Euhai, .Masnavi, Qasida, 
and Mania, These poetical works are extant but not ordiiiiirily 
available, Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1580-1626 A. D.) and All Add 
Shall I (1558-1580 A. D.) of Bijapnr were men of polisli and 
culture wlio loved to gatlier tlie illuminati of tlieir age in 
their courts. Ibrahim Adil Shah 11 himself wrote a work on 
music in Hindi and the great poet and prose writer of his court 
Mulla Zahuri (died 1617 A. D.) wrote a prose introduction in. 
Persian which is a masterpiece of style andyvhich served as a model 
to ‘ jingling ’ Urdu prose. His predecessor Ali Adil Siiah I. was 
no less distinguished and an eminent poet Nasrati flourished at 
his enlightened court, Nasrati is the author of many works, 
chiefly two long Masnavis the Gulshan-i-Isliq iind Ali Namah. 
There is no very great poetic merit in these works a,nd the Dakhini 
and archaic words which preponderate make them obscure and not 
easily intelligible. Their worth lies in the fact that they mark a 
stage in the development of Urdu literature and in the liistor}^ of 
Urdu language. 

Tlie stalwart pioneers are ecclipsed by the towering person- 
Waii (1668-1744 ‘dity of Wall who is commonly called the ^ Fiitlier 
A- D). of Rekhta the Chaucer of Urdu poetry. With 

him Urdu poetry makes a serious and definite start. He'sorvod as 
a model for writers of Urdu verses in FortheAi Indiii. His example 
and initiative are responsible for the rise and develo})ment of Urdu 



poetry in Delhi. His style is simple, natural, elocpient and shorn 
of; all long-drawn-out metaphors and rhetorical far-fetched conceits. 
His poetry is deeply imbued with Sufism. Persian words and 
themes abon:nd l.)ut do not preponderate. The language shows 
the presence of indigenous words wiiieh were later on condemned 
as arehaic, obsolete, uncouth and unfit for poetry. 

The centre of poetry shifted to Delhi where Wali’s Diiuan 
The older Delhi diroused great interest and found numerous 
poets: Hatini, imitators. They hailed with delight the new 

Abru and Arzu. literature and Urdu poetry throve and pros- 
]jered alongside its formidable and more fortunate rival Persian. 
The 3iew vernacular had not attained that dignity which could 
threaten the position of Persian. Urdu poetry was still regarded • 
as a pastime, a new bauble which enchanted them and served 
as a means of relaxation after their arduous Persian compositions. 
The Moghul empire though thoroughly shaken and decadent, 
had not yet vanished and the court language still continued to be 
Persian. Urdu dared not pit itself against it nor had it yet 
attained that degree of perfection. The early writers of Urdu 
verse were all perfect Persian scholars and poets. The example 
of Wall was emulated by Zahuruddin Hatim (1699-1792 A. D.) 
Ivhaii, Arzu (1689-1756 A. D.), Haji, Mazmun, Abru and a host 
of lesser luminaries. They are the early fathers of Urdu poetry 
in the North. Their writings are replete with Sufistic doctrines. 
Their style is plain, unadorned and unembellished with a plethora 
of figures and tropes. Their vocabulary shows greater scholarship 
and Persian words and constructions are largely used. Indigenous 
words are replaced by those of Persian extraction. The verses 
show greater skill and dexterity in the employment of Persian 
metres in the vernacular. There is a distinct advance in mastery 
over new forms of composition and technique. The conventional 
Persian imagery abounds in a greater degree than is found in the 
works of early Deccan writers of Urdu poetry. The ‘ local 
colour’ has not totally vanished though its disappearance is becom- 
ing rapid. The influence of Hindi Dohras or couplets is dis- 
cernible in the ambiguity which forms the pivot of the verse. 

T he works of the older poets of Delhi are mile-stones in the 
progress of Urdu poetry and language. 

The next period is one of great glory for Urdu poetry when 
The ag-e of Mir blossoms forth with a dazzling magnificence, 
and Soiidaand Jts It is the great age of Souda and Mir, the two 

great masters of Urdu poetry. They outshine 4 
atupe and !an- their compeers in the beauty of their style, in 
the elegance and command of diction, in the 
mastery of technique, in the loftiness of thought, and in the 
delicacy of sentiment. Ghazal a-oA Qasida reached a very 
high level. The great writers of this remarkable epoch are, 



Masbar, Darcl, Soz, Qaim, Yaqin, Biyan, Hidayat, Qudrnt, and 
Zaya. They were all Persian scholars and their ears w^ere a,ttu,ned 
to resonant Persian words. They naturally prelxaTcd them to 
tlie indigenous words which were condemned as Inarsh and archaic. 
Ihiis age saw the ejection o£ the so called obsolete words and 
archaic (ionstrnctions which were a marked feature of VYali’s wi’it“ 
ings ami those of his contemporaries in Delhi. They not only 
relim^d the language but also annexcid for tlu'ir use pleasing 
phrases and attiaietive idioms from the Persian somctinu's through 
transhition and sometimes without it. lY'-rsiaai phrases were 
pie(:ur(‘-S(|Ucly used in juxtaposition with ra,cy indigenous ex],)r(.'.S“ 
sions. Love themes were handled with a frcslincss aaid effect mat 
til he found before. The Persian stores were, more thoronghly 
despoiled of their rich treasures and w^ere made to yield phrases 
and idioms which were assimilated by the growing language. The 
conventional imagery, celebrating the love of Bulbul and 6-w/, 
Qumri and Shauishad^ was more frequently em])loyed with a 
certain adroitness and skill. There was also a noticeable improve- 
ment in the art of versification. The lines wcia; more compact, 
and had a greater swing. Tliere was little looseness about them. 
They had more vigour aud |)oignaucy and a[)pen,h'.d Ijctter to the 
ear. (Juaint and I'ar-fetchcd similes and. mota,phors and rhetorical 
figures of spcecli began to make tlieir appearance oftener than 
before but not to such an extent as to mar the beauty aud 
confound the meaning of verses. They are harmoniously woven 
, and do not obtrude very prominently. New forms of composition, 
were mtrodmxul and skilfully handled. fVasokhi, the reguhvr 
form of Jfftrsla^ Ahihliammus^ Hijv (satire), Afusullus^ Alurahba^ 
Afustcad, iind other varieties of poetry were imported from Persian 
and cle verly worked. .Existing f(.)rras were perfected. Tiie writers 
of this age further removed from the language the old figure of 
spcecli, the ambiguity inherited from Ki,ndi Doliras. Ahyam or 
ambiguity means that the word on Avhich the meaning of tlie 
verse depends has two significations, one obvious and the othc.r 
far-fel-cheed, and it is the hd'ter which .is intended by tlie poet. 
Tills Ahyam was the delight of older poets though it survived in. 
the writings of later poets too. Mir condemns it but Banctions 
its use if it is witty and natural. The efforts of Mazhar are 
c.reditable in this direction and he was supported by many of iii,s 
contemporaries and followers.’ Not only were tlie poets of this 
period the originators of certain poetic forms in Urdu but they 
handled them so cleverly that they laid down tlie lines for further 
improvement. Their treatment, however, was conventional 
modelled strictly on the canons of Persian ].)octry, Tlic 
language made great and rapid strides and acquired, vigour, 
range and elasticity. By importing new forms and vast stores 
of words, phrases and imageries they prepared the way for tli(.vi,r 
successors, . , ’ 



Aiiotlicr era v^-as uslicred in by the later poets ot Delhi, Asar, 
Tile Age of Insha Hasan. Juraat, Inshaj Miishaffi, Rasikii, Hasrat, 
eont^JlbuSfn Raiigin and Firaq. The process ol; 

Urdii ^ poetry and eliminating indigenous words contimied and 
language. their places were filled by ‘ exotics Certain 

‘ J3hasha ’ words were undoubtedly harsh and ungainly, not tit to 
rank in literary composition, but their wholesale expulsion was 
undoriotedly harmful to the sturdy growth of the language of the 
soil. It could not preserve its racy words received, as a heritage 
from Sanskrit and Prakrit, from the inroads of Persian. Tlie 
early Urdu poets were no scholars of Sanskrit or Plindi and they 
did not befriend those Hindi words ;they rutlilessly ejected them, 
Riiliplementing tliem by others of Persian and Arabic origin. This 
process is called bj* them, and by Alubammadan wniters in love 
witli Persian the process of refinement and crystallisation of tlie 
language. A further advance was made and old ai'chaic words, 
which bad survived the age of Mir and Souda were cast olf. Archaic 
constrnGtio,as were replaced by others more elegant and effective. 
Hindi idioms and Persian idioms were wmlded into greater solidarity. 
ISTo new departure was made in style. Old themes were not 
amplified though there is a marked tendency towards the sensual 
side of poetry. This poetry reflects the age and mirrors 
the degenerate times and corrupt society of Delhi. Physical 
beauty was more often eulogised. One group of poets debased 
their art by openly singing about their grosser passions. Jnraat, 
Insha and Rangin are in this group. 

Licentiousness finds .its outlet in a new style of composition 
in the language of harem— the Rekliti^ a word 
coined from Eekhta to denote feminine gen- 
der. The language of the harem contains nothing in itself 
harmful, but it -was deliberately used as a vehicle for conveying 
lewd sentiments. The verses written in the language of the 
Zenana were more often than not, immoral and lascivions in charac- 
ter, not fit for delicate ears. Indecency and obscenity are the 
marks of every literature which is not intended to be used for 
women. The gradually advancing education of women has been 
one of the most prominently purifying influences in every liter- 
ature. There are stray examples of this peculiar form of composi- 
tion in older poets such as Maulana Hashmi of Bijapur and Syed 
Mohammad Qadri Khaqij a contemporary of Wali, but the dis- 
tinction of reviving it and making it current belongs to Rangin 
and his friend Insha. The great exponent of Bekhti was Mir Yar 
AH Khan popularly known by his feminine nom deplume oi Jan 
Sahab. insha, however, was a versatile genius and he never 
seriously attempted this debased and lecherous form of composition 
but Jan Sahab took to it earnestly and devoted himself to it. 
Fortunately, with the changes of time this degraded kind of 
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poetry never took root though a few sporadic cases occurred here 
and tiiore. 

The. writers of this period excel in ghazal. Masnavi and 
hhcsidn, wore also greatly practised. The people were hathet.l in the 
:i,t.i!iosphc]*(', ()i'‘ ])ootry and poetical assemblies, M:ash(ivras^ were 
iiiglrtly eonvened in various parts of the city of Delhi. This epoch 
a 1.^0 Riuv tli(i (ixodus of j:)oets from Delhi to seek ‘ ITc'sli woods and 
])a.stures new Most of. them Hocked to the cultured courts of 
Lujcknow wlua’e patronage was lavishly showered on the poets, 
I'lu'. best productions of this age are Mas naxns of Mir liasiui 

iiJid his brothcir Mir Asar, which rank very high in literature. 
The best is that of Mir Hasan, entitled Sihar-ul-bayan. The How 
and naturalness of verses, the ringing effect of rhyme, the elegance 
and swn^einesB of diction, and the harmonious blending of the whole 
arc some of the outstanding features of Sihar-ul-hayan/ 

The next age to be mentioned is that of Naseer, Zauq, Ghalib, 
The age of Qhaiib Moiniu and Zafar. The language was further 
and Zauq and its Fersiiuii'/ed by the eviction of indigenous words 
eharaeteristies. phrases which had escaped tiie previous 

‘ periods. As G-iialib and Momin were great Persian scholars and. 
wrote co|)iously in that language, tliey made furfcli( 3 r depredations 
on the Ptjrsian idioms an<l constructions, and imported them 
largely in their Urdu verses usually with disastrous results. 
Maseer is the coniie(;tiug link between the preceding age of Insha 
and MushalH ami that of Ghalib and Zauq which followed. .Nazeer 
Akbarabadi stands l)y himself and is one of. the most attractive 
personalities of Urdu literature. In Glialib and Momin, wo find 
the beginnings of tj)os(i far-fetched subtle metapliors and long 
drawn oat Persian constriKJtions, thickly overlaid with extrava- 
gant li\'perbole which, though capable of pleasing effect in the 
J lands of a niasi^er, arc sure to be an instruinent of destruction in 
a iessB killed hand. Fortunately they did not gain cuiTency, 
and llniu Jioetry esca])ed tlie great danger of being made a com- 
plete tlirall of Persian poetry. The works of Momin and Ghalib 
are sometimes u.iiintel]igi.ble for this reason. Zauq, though, less 
f original than, Ghalib, has greater mastery over the language aud 
^ homely idioms. His verses are well-polished and sweet. Zaiar, 
though lie had excellences of his own, was not so talented as 
Ghalib and Zauq and frequently sought their aid. His verses are 
extraordinarily similar to those of Zauq and this' has led s<nne t<j 
believe that they -were originally Zauq’s but were appropriated by 
Zafar, wdiose poetical master he was. This period, is glorious for 
Ghazal and (lasida. The Ghazals and (^asidasof Zauq aiul Ghalib arc 
standards for all time for Urdu poetry. Poets exercised their muse 
•on flinty grounds and new experiments in difficult metres and 
Bti.fi: rhymes were made in order to show their mastery over 
both prosody and language. People vied with each other to 



floiTioiistratc tlicir skill in handling such difficult rhymes and 
meh’es. Such attempts however never show much pootie merit 
ami rlegaiK'G. In short, the age saw the expulsion of indigenous 
words, ii.n improvement in the language, the importation of intri- 
cate Pcirsim coiistmctions and anoriginality of thought, especially 
in tlie [h-fiii works of Grhalib. 

The age of Nasikh and Atish marks the rise of the Lucknow 
TiiB New School schoof of Poetry. At first Lucknow served as 
an asylum for the refugees from Delhi. The 
thiaraeVoiSies^i light luTjnght from Delhi kindled local genius 
‘n'l^UVh^aS^its Tuid Lucknow'' laid a crop of Urdu poets of its 
serv sees'’ to Urdu own, hTasikh and Atish belong exclusively to 
iarig'uag’3. Lucknow. Poetry received a great impetus 

and tlie Court of the Nawsabs of Lucknow fostered and encouraged . 
it as never before. People went crazy over it siiid ].)oetical 
contests were the order of the day. Popnlar applause was|^ 
breatli to the poet’s nostrils ; poetical assemblies were convened 
in many places daily, weekly and monthly ; constant practice 
enabled the poets to attain considerable literary excellence, and 
mastery over varieties of composition. The forms of poetry were 
standardised and perfected. The language was fully exorcised and 
Hindi words, which had survived previous onsets, were ejected 
and tlieir places filled by words of foreign extraction. Archaic 
cons tractions which had clung and had not yet been shaken off 
were finally discarded. To Nasikh belongs the credit of giving 
the final touches to the languages. By his very poetical surname ^ 
he assumes the role of an abrogator of old forms. He plumes 
himself on the reforms he avroaght in the language. A new era 
in Urdu poetry was inaugurated by Nasikh. The verses of this 
school are essentially florid and ornate, abounding in rhetorical 
embellishments and overlaid with metaphor. Conventionality of 
treatment, extravagant hyperbole, a plethora of far-fetched and 
hackneyed similes, want of emotion, lack of subtle analysis of senti- 
ment, are some of the outstanding features of this class of poetry. 
The verses ar<3 cast in a conventional mould and hence are arti- 
ficial iind unemotional. They are however extremely clever and 
fluent, and commended themselves vastly to the people. They 
leapt into favour and commanded a large following, fhe works 
of Nasikh, Balir, Wazir, Saba, Salir, Eashk and other disciples 
(Di Nasikh reigned supreme for a long time until taste veered 
round, once more, to the unconventional and natural. Side by 
side flourished a great master of Urdu Ghazal, Atish, who had 
more poetic fire than Nasikh but was a less learned man. He is 
linked to the old order of poets and his style is simple, chaste, 
elegant and full of fire and pathos. He is not as clever a work- 
man as Nasikh, nor was he ove.r weighted by too much learning. 
His service to the language was also considerable but not so great 
U.— 3 



tlmi; oF Nasiklh He also, commanded a large I'ollowing and the 
rivalricH oi; tliesc two great masters led, to the develo]micut of 
Urdu poetry » 

An ()l<ler form <.)f poetic composition whit'h had. i'alle/n iutoi 
disiietude was revived vvith ST,u’piisi,n,g elfeet 
litoratui’e. Khaliq, liis son Aiiis and Dal)!,!* tiie eujitfanjsorewy 

of ./inis. Tijere is :!■ long list of Marsla w.(’i.tcrs. 'i’ho elcigy is as 
old as I jrdo poetry. It existed .in Ar a, hie and \v'a.s (hn^elo-ped i)i 
.hersiaii fro;.!.! wlncii it was traasphinted into llrdn. In Its e.rude. 
inrperfeet form it is found in the works of Dakhini poets, wit]!, 
wlioni ill was very ])opnlar. In .Lueknow it usis revived with 
great force tnid vstriking effect when tlie Nawahs oi'. Lnek,m>w 
{idopted the beliefs !ind tenets of the Shias with, wliuin to nioiirn 
tlie death of th.e nohle martyrs is a prineiplc article of faith. The 
mourning in MoLifUTam .now extended to fort}’' days instead of tlie 
('.■ustomary ten d:iys tnid the whole city (.)f Lucknow wore a. niost 
ou-)mhra avS'{)cct (luring th:it period. Tlar. Slihilis poured forth their 
gricif {ind himentatiojts in noble and passionate Sojno 

times tile Nji,w:i,l.)- Lings tiiemselves (iomposed tlic.m ;uid recited 
thorn to tiie weeping and mourning audienec. I’lie liriglitcst stjirs 
arc Allis, iiud D:ihir whose voluminous eompositioiis are full of fire 
and genuine poetry. Thovse Marsias liave red(u',m(i<i the (credit of 
I (Jrd'u poetry. Moral in their tone, !i. pleasi!.!.g contrast to th<'. 

Hcusual poetry of tlie school of Masikh, freed from turgid homhast. 
i and extravagant hyperbole, vivid in their descriptions of scenes 
' and realistic in their jiortriiyal of human (!motio.us, the Mai-shis 
have re.ndered a great service, to Urdu litcvat'ure and language. 

Tii(‘.y hci'idd the dawn of a msw era in Urdu poci ry. To .Niweer' 
Impoi'taneo of },,m[ M.arsia writers belongs tiie credit of 
writ uig landscape poems, nlai^etir is cHsontiall}' 
;i poet of India a.nd dc-scrihes its festivals and fai'rs. All his ptamis 
ai’ci thorouglily Indian in subjeet-niatter and hpirit tnid co'ntiiin 
local colour 'to the fullest extent. 

Amir, Dagh, Jalal and Tu.slim who belong to the succeeding 
Tbo Courts of ‘^'8'*' drifted into various M,iihamm!uiaii Couri'-s 
Kampiip and after the deposition of Wajid Ali Shab and thc 

tlfpip^po^ts. The Indisui Mutiny, The Courts of ilam'jjur tnid 
A&4 of Aineor and Hyderabad, great centres of Urdu Poetry, at- 
traeted tliese poets who Jiad Ik am c.ast out iTorn 
their homes by untoward events. They however founded no s(-^]}a- 
rate schools but carried on the traditions of the past. Tln-i poetienJ 
contests at these various courts and at the houses of (die gru.n( lees 
of the State led to the multiplication of tlie old stuff, Ghiwa], 
;'Qasida, Rubai and Qita. Ameer successfully copies his piodecessors 
with most of the evils of the school of Nasikb suppressed. Dagh 
writes with lire and great ease but his facile muse lacks sublhnityv 
Jalal has no special distinction except that lie paid great atteiiticni 



to Ills laiigiiage and imitated his masters with great skill. Nothing 
original was however eontributed to the development of Urdn 

poetry. , . - 

, 'Che new movement in Urdu poetry has revolutionised its 
The new move- character. Its high priests, Azad, Sarur, and 
introduced, new themes, and fresh 
Azad anri Mali and styles. Landsoape poems, national poems, poems 
t(f uw'"^pveirp- deseription, were effectively 

ment " of' ' ijpdu written for the first time unhampered b 3 M^on“ 
iiGetr-y. ventionaUty, untrammelled by set rules tuid 

oreseribed caiions. The sphere of Urdu poetry was wdneimJ and 
its s;-rrpe enlarged. There was a personal note in the p:)eins. 
S|)!.ni(;iuieity, simplieity, pathos and genuine emotion ar(i foand in 
M,bnndancn Nevv forms of versification were invented and per- 
fected. This change was brought about bj'' the new order of 
things after erntact with English literature. Hali is the grent 
nat'hDnal poet. Azad is the founder of ‘ natural ’ poetry. Sarur 
is tlie master of sentiment and description. Akbar is the originator 
of a new kind of poetry which finds its highest development in 
him. Iqlnl has philosophy aaid naturalism for his themes. Hasrat 
embodies in himself the spirit of the age. Even in ghazals there 
has 1)3611 effected a reformation. The new movement has liberalised t 
Urdu poetry and has opened new vistas andjesplored fresh avenuesf 
for its future development. 

The rise of modern Urdu prose dates from the beginning of 
Uf?du prose. The century at the Fort William College at 

Fort William Calcutta under the able superintendence 
eiittaf^ of Doctor John Gilchrist who was then 

at the head of that institution. He imported a 
distinguished baud of native scholars from Uorthem India to write 
test books for the raw officers hailing Horn England in order to 
equip them efficiently for the administration of the country and 
facilifcafce ulieir intercourse with its inhabitants. Before the 
foundation of tills famous College there were works in Urdu prose 
wiiicli were either religious in character or fairy tales and romances 
and wore mostly translations, crude imperfect and unfinished, 
from the origiaai Persian. No attempt was made to polish the 
style or to improve the syntax. Bali Majlis and Kan Turir 
Murassa are samples of the then existing Urdu prose. The 
j.niiicipal Avr iters employed to translate books from Persian and 
Sanskrit and to compose original works in easy simple and direct 
language, for the benefit of European officers were Syed Mohammad 
Haider Baksli, Hyderi, Bahadur Ali Hussaini, Mir Aman Lutf, 
Hafiziiddin Ahmed, Mazhar Ali Wila, Ikram Ali and Mirza Ali LntE 
Their Avritings and translations were distinguished by purity, 
simplicity, and elegance of style. All ultra Persian and Sanskrit . 
Avords Avere ruthlessly ejected. They served as standards for 


proBe compositions for more tlian half a ceDtury and Bupplied a 
basis for future development. ‘‘To the exertions of Dr, John. 
Gilciirist, we owe the elaboration of the vernacular as a,n oljicial 
speech and the possibility of substituting it for the pre\i(!Usly 
(uiiTcnt .Persian, as the language of courts and governi.ncii.rJ’ To 
him is also due the credit of compili.ng 1.exi(.^ons and, triaitisi'S ou 
grammar. 

Side by side with the prose of the Fort William College al; 
Tlie ‘ rhyming' Calcutta, doiirislied ‘ the rhyming ])ros(‘ ’ 
— Rafjab Beg written after the Persian models of Zahnri 
Sarur. ‘xnd Bedil It was highly tanbellished wit'h 

balanced sentences and carefully prepared iuitltliosis. It was 
thickly overlaid with rhymes, double rhymes, iniagcrhis and ligmv.s 
of speech. The sentences were long and involved ending in. a 
.rhyme often obscuring the sense. They movtal slowly. For a 
very long time this land of jingling iirose held its sway over 
Delhi and Lncknow. Letters, when not writteii, in. Persian were 
written in Urdu in Nasr Afurassa and Nasr .Fxordiums 

a,nd prefaces, eulogistix; notices of books and Dewans, and reviews 
were either written in Persian or in Urdu in rh) mi ng prose. The 
greatest representative of this sort of prose is liajjab Ali Sarur 
whose master-piece Fisanai-Ajaib i.s not only ren.iarkable for its 
style but also for interesting pictures of Lucknow life. 

Insha and Qatil’s Daryai Latafat written in a mixture of Urdu 
Daryal Latafat of and Persian has also a historical importance for 
J bd f a . not only was it the first treat ise on Urdu gramnuir 

by a native of the country bnt it also gives specimen, of various 
dialects wliich influenced Urdu and the peculiar idioms cnirrent in 
Iitex\ary centres. 

A great personality in the liistory of Urdu prose is that oi* 
®^^^**^* G-halib whose charming letters piibllshi'd i,n two 

volumes under the title of Ilrdii^-Mulla a/nd Oodl Ilindi arc'. 
remaiTable for their subtle and pkpiant humour, simj.)li(*it\', 
spontaneity, frankness and unconventional it y. IFIk' lettei-s an* 
written iii simple, .natural, breeny and fascina/iatig st\ le ;in.d they 
are models of cle.gant prose. There is a personal note, in the letters 
with absolutely no stiffness or artificiality about tliem. The sl:yl(‘. 
,o£ Glialib heralded a revolt in the domain of Urdu ],)i.’os(i ami 
^ influenced his successors to a great extent. Glialib, liowc'vc'r, 
could. not completely escape the tyranny of his ag<3 ibr he had to 
conform to the existing practice of writing reviews a-ur! prefatory 
notices in rhyming prose then prevalent. 

The influence of Christian imssiona.ries in moulding Urdu prost.t 
KsSmlsslon-' I'® ignored. _ To reiuili the mas.s.'f. of 

aries. ^ India these missidnanes, notably those statieui-- 

ed at Serarnpore in Bengal, translated tlieir scrip tm-os into Uie 



YornacrJars o£ the coiaiitry aaid disseminated tbeni hii' and wid(\ 
The}’ also published tracts and pamphlets in Urdu to appeal to the 
|)oople at large. They are partly responsible for the birth of 
Yernaculur journalism in India. The early translations oi: the Bible 
from 1805 to 1814 were mostly in Urdu. 

The halcyon days of Urdu prose were in the latter iudf of tlie 

The reitg’ious re- nineteenth century when Sir Sued Ahmed aiui 
formers and their i o.- • i i i j i r 

debt to Urdu. his distinguished band or sciioJars gave a gn-at 

impetus to the development of Urdu. Beiigious controversies 
carried on by Mahomedans amongst themselves and with Christians 
and Hindus did much to improve Urdu prose. The pamphlets 
written in attack and in defence were all couched in ])]ain sim|)ie 
vigorous Urdu. Though these books were polemic iu clinriicter 
and ephemeral iu interest yet an attempt was made to remler 
prose simple direct and vigorous. I’he religious reforms of S}'ed 
Syed AhmacU782- Ahmed (1782-1831 A. D.) and the doctrines 
1331. preached by him aroused controversies which 

gave birth to many tracts and brochures. The Quran was first 
translated into Urdu in about 1803 A. D. 

The reforms adumbrated by Syed Ahmad were amplified and 
and sev^e^s greater vigour by Sir Syed 

to Updiiiiteratupe whose manifold activities, educational, journal- 
and language. istic, social, religious, philosophical, moral, poli- 
tical and quasi-political benefitted Urdu to the greatest possible 
extent. He originated a style suitable for all kinds of prose. His 
various Urdu works and his numerous articles in 7'alizeebul Akhhar 
and other papers of India are creditable performances deserving 
high praise. 

The fellow workers of Sir Syed Ahmad are an ornament to 
Fellow worker of Urdu literature. The national poems and 
Sir Syed Ahmad. critiques of Hali who was the national bard, the 
historical works of Shibli and Zakaullah, the controversial writings 
of Cherag Ali and Mohsin-ul-mulk, the didactic stories and lectures 
of Nazir Ahmad with his quaint humour, all these were not only 
directed to the cause of the regeneration of the writers’ coreli- 
gionists but appealed to a wider class of people. The delightful 
prose of Mohammad Hussain Azad and his numerous works with 
their racy piquant style have thrilled the hearts of many and 
Western influ- proud and valued possession of Urdu 

enee on Urdu literature. It was iu the latter half of the 
literature. nineteenth century that the influence of English 

was' most felt. It liberalised Urdu literature and furnished new' 
forms in prose. Books on criticism, history, travels, and sciences 
Introduction of began to be .written. The introduction of 
Printing. printing and -lithography gave a poTverful 

stimulus to the multiplication of works original translation.s and 



fresii editions of classics. The stibstitution of Urdu for Persian as 


Urtamaaeoflieial 0*01“! language in 1832 A. D. I'aisal tlie 
iang-uage 1882 status of the vernacular and coiiBiderably 
enriched its vocabulary as al! the terms of 
judiciary were appropriated by Urdu. 


Ilio rise of fiction, the birth of the historical novel it, mi the. 
Growth of Urdu growth of journalism are the natnriil exiiK'-oinit" 
ants of the renaissance ushered ill by tlu? Ifiighsli. 
They are too important to be passed over and must be left to h *. 
treated befitting'ly in subsequent chapters. The foundation of the 
Osmaniii. University at Hyderabad with Urdu as its medium of 
instraction and the institution of the Uadwa Acade-iny of Shibii 
are but mauifestations of the sphit prevailing and mark the 
cnlmiaiation of Urdu as a literary language of India. 


The Urdu Drama is purely a local product. It had no Persian 
Urdu Drama model to copy. It is still in infancy and has 

not yet attained to any marked literary excel- 
lence. The Dramatists lack siireness of touch; with the result 
that their eliaracterizatioii, is inexact, their plots and situations 
are seldom skilfully devised or elaborated. Their works are full 
of harangues, rants and rough horseplay. Shakespeare and 
ot lier European writers have been translated jincl adapted to 
tiie Indian stage. But the drama is full of promise and has a 
hopeful future before it. 




an imitation of 
Persian poetry in 
themes, dietion, 
style, imagery and 
prosody. 


CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF URDU POETRY. ' 
Older Urdn poetry was not an indigenous product. It drew 
Old Urdu poetry inspiration from Persian and copied foreign 
" models. It was dominated by the prosody of 
the Persians which had been invented by the 
Arabs. It tacitly adopt(3fI Persian metres and 
its canons of versification. Gradually this 
exotic took root and in course of time became . thorouglily accli- 
matizied. tJrdn poets not only appropriated the metros but annexed 
the ready made, rimcb exercised imagery and hackneyed themes 
of Persian. The}^ were imported wholesale without mneh regard 
to the origin and capacity of the Urdn langnagc and in course of 
time constituted the sole stock-in-trade of succeeding poets. This 
bondage to Persian had its strength and weakness. Urdu poetry 
did not pass through that process of grinding which, though slow, 
is very invigorating and healthy for a budding language. It had 
no evolution such as English poetry had. Plence its range is 
very limited for it sank into the ruts of old battered Persian 
themes and adorned itself with the rags of the cast off imagery of 
Persian poetry having absolutely no relation to India, the country 
of its birth. In the beginning many Urdu verses were literal 
translations of Persian verses. The writers of odes stiU seek 
inspiration in the works of Saib, Hafiz, Naziri and Bedil. 


This greedy absorption and servile imitation invests Urdu 
The defects of poetry with a sense of unreality and often is 
such an imitation, the cause or its debasement. India is a stranger 
1. It made Urdu to the mellifluous songster the nightingale, the 
poejcry seem im- ‘ bulbul i bazar dastan ’ shams had (poplar tree), 
sarv (cypress), nargis (Narcissus) saiisan (ele- 
gantine), siimbul (spikenard) to the burning love of Majnun for 
Lcilah, of Farhad for Shirin, to the bravery of Rustam, Afrasiyab 
and Asfaiidyar, to the paintings of Maani and Bahzad, to the ebb 
and flow of tlie Jehun and the Sehmi, to the heights of Alwand 
and Besutun. Facts were divorced from poetry and Urdu poetry 
was rendered a servile imitation of Persian with no distinctive in- 
dividuality of its own. The kings of India were to be com- 
pared ill his justice only to Naushirwan, or in his generosity to 
Hatim, the melancholy lover could know no type but M!ajnmi and 
the mistress of his affection resembles none but Leilah or a Leilah 
in charms, or a young Tmrk in harshness. The beauty of opeiiiiig 
manhood finds no parallel but in that of Joseph, “ the moon of 
Caiman”, and the patient endurance of hard commands is repre- 
sented by the indefatigable labours of Farhad, who dug through 



a second Atlios, in order to win the love o£ the peerless Shirlii. 
Lovers mad liive Majmm and Farhad, mistresses with fclio stature 
oi: e.ypress or poplar, eyes of the narcissus and tlie cruelty 
of tJie Turk, the Bulbul sighing for union with the (tuI and 
pouring fortli incessantly its thousand tales, the Zephyr which 
drops pearls, the thin gauzedike cloth which rends itseli' vd 
the sight of the moon, all these are offshoots of Persia,. Tlie. 
consideraJdc inlius of imagery hai’dened Urdu jx.ie.tiyv find nisulc', it; 
despise, its own indigenous vocabulary and similes whioli it had 
in hcritecl from its mother tongue and made it insensible, to tlx.', 
true beau tie's of nature as found in India. Tl.ie rjiiny season of 
India, is glorious but no true and worthy description of it is found 
in old Urdu poetry. The heat of India, the spring, the eter.nal 
snows of the Himalayas, the fertilising power of the Ganges and 
the Jumna with their magnificent flow have all escaped the atten- 
tion of early poets. The sweetness and grace of Bhasha wfis 
saia’ificed to the languorous beauty of an exotic. Blindly, slavishly, 
Urdu poetry followed its model in all its details. Sir Charles 
Ly all thus condemns this Urdu pioetry. I ‘The whole of Urdu 
poetry follows Persian models of composition ; its themes are those 
which had already been worked (some miglit say worked out) by 
writers in that language ; find neither in form nor in substance 
do we find the faintest flavour of originality from its commence- 
ment to the present day. The paucity of themes and want of 
originality in Urdu luid led to a most elaborate development of 
the system of rhetoric. Where the substance of what a poet hiis 
to say is Identical with that which has been said by hundreds, 
nay thousands of poets before him, it is of the. highest possible 
importance that the way of saying it shall if possible be peeu- 

2. It made Urdu Har to himself. Ehetoric accordingly rather than 
poetry rhetorical, poetic feeling is the distinguishing feature of 
composition in Urdu. Pleasing hyperbole, ingenious composition, 
antibhesis, alliteration, carefully arranged gradation of noun and 
epithet, are the means employed to obtain variety 

Not only is the poetry rhetorical but it is extremely conveu- 

3. It made Urdu tkmal. Stock metaphox’s a,nd Bimilea are conti- 
poetry eonven- nually recurring. There is no true observation 

of natm-e at fli’st hand. Thei’e is no fi'eshness 
of theme or treatment, no new message to deliver. There is it 
harking back to the previous writex’s for themes of poetic inspo*- 
atiou. Poetry was reduced to a matter of rule and compass. Fver y 
•warbler and imitator of great writers knew his tune by iieart. 

It became mechanical and listless with the same rhymes tlu'. 
4 It made Urdu metaphors, tlie Ksamc allusions, tlic same 

poet.rymoebanieai, figux’es of speech, a.nd the same devices. In 
sQxi- conformity with the Persian model, Urdu 

poetry adopts rhyme and double rJiyme which 



tiioiigli pleasing to the ear retards the free flow of ideas. Very 
oi’fceri it is the rhyme which suggests the idea and not the 
iciea wldcdi suggests the rhyme. The insistence of rhyme restricts 
tlic; i-reedoiii of the poet for he must be ready with a suitable 
rhyming word or Qafia. It smothers spontaneity and natural 
flow. This artificial way of versification when the rhyming word 
dictates the thoughts is responsible for the tons of insipid stuff 
that masquerades in the garb of poetry. English poetry shed 
this shackle at an early date and the free movement of the English 
verse has contributed not a little to the richness of its literature. 
This sameness and tameness has resulted in a monotony which is 
repugnant even to an oriental who is brought up in Its atmos- 
phere. 

Not only did imitation make poetry conventional, rhetorical, 

5. It made Urdu artificial and sensual but it made it, what 
poetry mmatural. jsg worse, unnatural The metaphors may not 
correspond with the facts of nature. But the vitiated and 
perverse poetry of the Persian celebrating the love of a man for 
a boy of tender years was copied without excuse or justification. 
The boy is regarded as a mistress and his curls, his tresses, the 
down on his cheeks, his budding moustache, the moles on his 
face are celebrated with gusto in a sensnal manner revolting to 
the mind. 

This pernicious and debased practice has senselessly been 
The mode of Urdu poets and is perpetuated 

address in poetry unconsciously by the conventional modern poets, 
i^ Bhasha and in Bhasha has scored a triumph over Ui’du in the 
purity and refinement of its sentiments. The 
writer either addresses his songs of woe and wails as a love-lorn 
neglected damsel to the careless husband or fancy-free lover ; or 
he confesses his hopeless love to his mistress who does not respond 
to his advances. The love of Urdu poets in old conventional 
ghazals is the unnatural passion of man for an adolescent or the 
unhealthy love for a courtesan. The emotions depicted in Bhasha 
poetry are genuine and natural and make a direct appeal to the 
heart. The sentiments contained in those poems are ennobling 
and exalted. On the contrary, amatory verses in Urdu celebrating 
the beauties of adolescents and wanton women, contain sentiments 
which are often iiiinatixral, unreal and debused. It is a natural and 
direct result of being under the leading striiigvs of Persian. Urdu 
poetry being its liand-maid found no room for its natural develop- 
ment. Its evolution on its own lines was always dwarfed by 
Urdu poets and scholars who were doting masters of Persiaii. 
They trifled with Urdu thinking it to , be a pastime, a play- 
tliing, a relaxation from arduous composition in Persian. They 
knew little or notliing of Hindi or Sanskrit and did not care to 
Imow anything about them. Persian was the official language, 
U.-4 



the language o£ the nobles, of the courtiers, of the scholars and of 
the poets. They naturally regarded Hindi words as aiicouth and 
harsh and replaced them by Persian ones. They modelled Uixlu 
poetry and language on the lines of Persian. The digniiied 
position of Persian as the language of Court, chivalry and poetry, 
and the lack of knowledge of Hindi and Sanskrit on the part oi: 
early writers and masters are responsible for the slavish imitation 
of Persian by Urdu. Urdu in the beginning had no stature. It 
was looked down upon. The early Urdu poets were also Persian 
poets and even Ghalib wanted to be remembei^ed by his Persian 
works rather than by his Urdu poetry. 

In Arabic, the lover usually addressed his verses to his cousin 
, , by name to whom he was ultimately married, 

mode of address in pometimes this address by name was taken as 
Urdu poetry ex- ^33 insult and often proved to be a principal 
^ ■ source of bloodshed and feuds. Fanciful and 

imaginary female names were then substituted. The seclusion of 
women and the institution of the Purdah foi'bade the name of 
the beloved to be taken openly, and either they were called after 
some well-known character famous in love poetry or they were 
addressed in the masculine gender as a mark of respect. Persian 
had no separate prepositions to diflEerentiate between mo.Bculine and 
feminine gender in the animate or the inanimate world. The same 
preposition served for both and confusion is partly attributable 
to this. These considerations may be pleaded in extenuation if 
not in justification of the monstrous unnaturality of this form 
of address in Persian but in Urdu which has distinct prepositions 
for genders and the capacity of verbs definitely to point to this 
end there is absolutely no excuse for originating and perpetuating 
this revolting form. Literature mirrors the society of the country 
and the evils sometime rampant in that country are reflected in 
Persian literature of that period. It is true that the love for the 
boy is often a figure of speech while the beauty described is 
frequently that of the woman. But the love depicted is not of 
an exalted order or of a healthy type for the very conditions of 
the society — the forbade any romantic love. 

The bulk of Urdu poetry consists of the Ghazal, the Qasida, 
GhazalSotorm the the Marsia, the Masnavi, the Qita and the 
po.0tpy. Eubai, and similar other forms of composition. 

The most practised form of composition is the Gliazal which is 
‘rSi ei'oHc or mystical in character. Tlie dominant 
poetry in the note ot Urdu poetry in tbe begfumng was 
beginning:. Sufism. The whole of its early literature is 

saturated with it. A wave of religious revival passed through 
India in the Middle Ages. The doctrine of Bhakhtiy the cults 
of Eama and Krishna which; greatly affected Hindi literature 



are but manifestations of the religious Heals fioatiiig in the 
air. The early Urdu poets were all Sufis. They were desceiiclaats 
of saints and holy friars who had migrated into India along 
with the conquering hordes or had followed in their wake. 
They had inherited Snfistic tendencies and practised its doctrines 
to the admiration and reverence of the people. Wali, the earliest 
great poet of Urdu was a Sufi, a descendant of holy meii, and a 
disciple of a Sufi, Shah SaaduIIah Gulshan. Shah Mubarak Abru, 
one of the early writers of Urdu poetry, was the soul of Sufis in 
Delhi and was a descendant of the celebrated Shah Mahomad Ghos 
of Gwalior. Sheikh Sharafuddin Mazmun, a fiery soldier, became 
an ardent convert to Sufism. Shah Hatim was a celebrated Fakir, 
Jan Jana Mazbar was an enthusiastic Sufi. Mir Dard, a descend- 
ant of the famous saint Khwaja Bahauddin ISfakhshband, was a 
most conspicuous Sufi poet. There are glimmerings of Sufi 
doetrinesin the works of Mir, Souda and Ishq and other poets of 
the age. Persian poetry was replete with Sufistic verses and 
when it served as a model it naturally endowed Urdu with Sufism. 
It was but natural that Urdu songs vshould bear its imprint. 

To be painstaking in piety, to give up every thing for the 
Sufism explained, sake of God, to avoid worldly shows and 
vaoities, to renounce pleasure wealth and power which are the 
general objects of human ambition, to lead in seclusion a life solely 
dedicated to the service of God, such were the fundamental 
principles of Sufism”. Sufi poets were much given to praising 
physical beauty for according to them, ‘ worldly love was a ladder 
leading to spiritual love They wrote about terrestrial love to 
train and prepare people for Love Divine and to make themselves 
understood to the general run of mankind by symbolism. Sufism 
is responsible for the curious blend of spirituality and sensualism 
which marks the love songs of Persia an :1 India. 

Erotic poetry in Urdu is clearly traceable to Sufism, to court 
Erotic element in influence, and to the imitation of Persian 
Urdu poetry. amorous poetry. The most characteristic form 
of poetry is the Ghazal which resembles somewhat to an English 
sonnet. The word literally means, ‘ to talk to women ’ or ‘ to talk 
amorously’. It consists of certain strings of verses each complete 
in itself. This is where it differs from the sonnet as it does not 
permit of a continuous description of beauty or a prolonged 
analysis of emotion. It is the easiest and consequently most 
practised form of composition. Continuity in the Ghazal is the’ 
exception rather than the rule. Its scope is very limited and this 
limitation is its source of strength as it enables the writer to con- 
centrate and focus . all his powers on one line. The subjects are 
various. The wailings of hopeless love, the yearnings of an 
impassioned lover, the cruelties of disdainful mistresses, the loves 
of Bulbul and Gul, the various phases of madness, the ecstasy of 



love, tlie various points of beauty, the pleasures of the conven- 
tional gardens, the delights of the ruby-coloured vriuo, the uuicliin,!i- 
tioiis of the rivals are some of the staple topicfn The erotic 
clement is universally found in all literatures. It is the primal 
force and must assert itself everywhere. It lias assumed different 
forms in different places. Sufi doctrines regarded physical beauty 
as a stepping stone to heavenly love. Hence its delight in sensual 
beauty which was degraded and debased in the hands of poets not 
capable of realizing the ecstatic fervour of the saints. Their mis- 
tresses when not boys wei’e demi nwride who could charm and 
enthral every one and who were accessible to all and sundry. 
They were credited with trickery, hypocrisy, arrogance, niean- 
ness, and every species of low cunning. In its coiiceptionB. 
Sufism tended to elevate and chasten emotion by seeking 
the Union of God but in common minds it became synonymous 
with the delights of lewdness and sensuality. The veiled and 
symbolic reference was lost sight of and often ignored. Sufism 
made use of earthly imagery to make itself understood. It 
was however misunderstood botli by readers and wiiters especially 
in the voluptuous courts of the pleasure-seeking Kings of Delhi 
and Nawabs of Oudh. 

Clasvsic Urdu poetry has always been a favourite of the courts 
r?n f ^ and has thriven in the halls of princes and nobles, 

poe^y. Delhi, Lucknow, Hyderabad, Rampur have been 

centres of poetic activities. The Courts of Moghul Kings at Delhi 
and one of the princes at Lucknow, of the Nawabs of Oudh at 
Lucknow, of the Nawab of Rampur and of the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad have always fostered poetry. This Court patronage was 
a source of both strength and weakness for on the one hand it 
doled out rewards to encourage poetry, on the other it hampered 
its free movement and unrestrained development. One of the 
caiTses of the decay of old Urdu poetry was the extinction of the 
kingdoms of Dellii and Oudh and the waning interest of otlier 
patron-rulers. Love themes were indulged into satiety especially 
in the court of the later Nawabs of Oudh. It grew^ up Cabiuned 
and cramped and pandered to the taste of those for whom it was 
written. It is no wonder that the great bulk of Urdu poetry 
was dedicated to the worship of Venus and Bacchus. The Court 
poets wrote only Qasidas and Ghazals — Qasidas in praise of tLieir 
patrons and Ghazal to celebrate some real or imagintiry love. They 
cliiefly depended for subsistence on the bounty of some nobleman 
or prince and it behoved them to please them by writing Qasid.as 
and reciting Ghazals. Scott^s lines nia}-’ apply to some of them 
with great force. 

“ A ribald King and Court 
Bade them toil on to make them sport 
■Demanded for their niggard pay 
But for thei? souls » looser lay,” 



Pxvhig ail adjunct of the courts, Urdu poetry lacked that 
variecy. tlui.t richness, that espansiYeness, that originality which 
cijara(n:L‘rizG tlie best and greatest literatures of tlie world. 

Tile range of Urdu poetry is limited. Nature so fruitful a 
Limited range of theme for poets of West had not much inspira- 
Upclii poetry, tion for Ui’du bards. There are no Briants, uo 
and^ ° Landscape Wliittiers, no Thompsons in Urdu. There is no 
rapturous adoration of Nature like Wordsworth. 
There, is not much written on purling streams and wavy fields, 
and singing birds although the con yentionai descriptions of spring 
and gardens, with the ubiquitous Bulbul are plentiful Many 
Urdu poets had a lyre of but one string and they liarj^ed and 
harped till they became monotonous. There is no sea poetr\', no 
songs of iTcedom, no glowing passion for beauty. Court-ridden 
it celebrated the much worn out loye for wine and courtesan the 
intrigues of the rivals, the woe and despair of the lover, the 
complaints about the tyranny of sky and uiitowardness of fate. 
It is only lately after the impact of western culture and litera- 
ture that new ground has been broken and the scope of poetry 
widened though there is still much room for improvement. 

Eastern poetry, Urdu poetry included, is saturated with pessi- 
Pessimistie and niism. The oriental, by his mental constitu- 
aete^ of Urdu tion, is mystical, melancholy, imaginative, rather 
than practical fatalistic in his tendencies. There 
is a note of profound melancholy and deep pathos, a note of 
weariness and disgust with life ; a note or utter hollowness of 
worldly ambitions and worldly dreams of prosperity. From the 
weariness of life, he in spite of himself, is drawn and diverted to 
religion and mysticism. The impassioned invocations to Uod, the 
futile fight against the triumphant machinations of fate, the 
impotence or human will, the piteous wail against the oppression 
of times and tyranny of the sky all revcEil the Easterners ingrained 
nature. Apart from the natmail tendencies of oriental writers to 
to be melancholy there was yet another cause, a coiitributary- cause 
wliicli tended to deepen, to accentuate this tendency in India. At 
the l.jeginning of Nineteenth Century the star of the Mohammadans 
had set, the glory and greatness of Mohammadans "were at an 
end.” There is no sturdy optimism and buoyancy as found in 
Browning. This mystic melancholy however, has lent a peculiar 
and incomparable charm to some of the fine compositions of Dard 
and Mir and can be traced in the writings of Anis and Dabir. 

The Qusidas had for their models the master pieces of Anwari, 
Qasida. Khaqani, Urfi, Qaani, and Zaliir Faryabi. Tiie 

great masters of Urdu Qasida are Souda, Zouq, and Amir. Being 
modelled on Persian Qasidas, the language employed is dignified, 
learned and elevated. High sounding phrases, extravagant hyper- 
bole, far fetched metaphors and grand similes are employed to 



give dignity to tlie composition. As they were written to please 
the patrons all the good (][ualities were lavished on ilie SLii.>jcct ol 
the poem in the most extravagant terms. Some of the Q<isida,s 
show eoiisiderable literary skill and mastery of versi{ica,tiom^ Stiff 
metres and difficult rhymes were attempted to shcA\' off tliclr 
dexterity and ability. Figures of speech and tropes wen*, liv^ely 
indulged in. 

TheMasnavis are also favourite compositions wit] i tbo'])oefcs. 
liasnavis. They follow the rules of Persian |.)rosod}' ami 

obey the canons laid dowm by Persian masters. The}' an^ said to 
supply the place of an epic and drama but fall very siio]*t of the 
requirements of those two great forms of literature. The most 
notable M a snavi- writers in Urdu ai*e Mir, Mir Hasan, Momin, 
Haseem, Qalaq, Uawab Mirza Sbauq and Sliauq Qidwai. The best 
Masnavis are Sihaf'Ul-Bayan and Gulzar-irNaseem. Even in 
the Masnayi dr narrative poems, the story usually is quite a 
subordinate matter ; it has in most cases been handled, time after 
time, and is familiar to th^. reader in its minutest detail. Even 
when the names chosen for the actors are new, the intrigue is old 
and the mode in which it is unfolded, is the only thing wdiich dis- 
tinguishes one poem from another. The descriptions t hus confined 
within a narrow circle of incident and epithet repeat each otljer 

with great monotony”.... It is urged that these Masnavis 

fulfill the want of Drama in Urdu but a mere knowledge of the 
essentials of drama would disclose that Masnavi do not even mean 
an approach to it. There is no characterisation, no plot architec- 
ture, no working up of situations, and little of tliat brilliant 
dialogue which is the life of dramas. The movement is slow and 
there is little or no action. Urdu Masnavis are more or less 
stereotyped and conventional. There is no counterpart of 
Firdausi’s Shah Namali or Nizami’s Sikaudarnamah. SiJmrulhayan 
is however very eloquent and has many good points and Gulzar 
IGa^eem is very clever and a creditable performance in Urdu litera- 
ture. 

The Marsias are one of the redeeming features of Urdu litcror 
Mapsias. ture. They contain landscape poems although 

nature serves only as a back ground. There are graphic pictures 
of battles and fights. .They are excellent narrative poems full of 
fire and eloquence. Their achievements and services to Urdu 
literature are discussed in detail in a subsequent chapter. 

The Qitas and Bubais have not commanded tlie same attention 
Qita and Rubai. Q-hazals, They are often didactic in char:ictcr 
full of noble sentiments and great thoughts. Every groat writer 
has wnitfcen Rubais. The Rubais of Anis, Dabir a.nd''.Hali are the 
most noted. 



The relation of Ustad (poetical preceptor) and Shagird (pupil) 
features, ~^! literature. Early coiiipoa- 

peTation'of pupil tions of the poets were regularly corrected and 
toffiasEer. the poets were uniformly drilled in the art of 

writing verse. Urdu poets are linked in a vast chain of relation™ 
ship. It behoved the pupil to carry on the style and particular 
canons of his poetical master and it was considered wrono- to 
deviate from them. This often led to the domination of form 
over ideas and lielped to pin Urdu poetry to conventionality. 
Sometimes a master-spirit freed itself and shot forth into 
biilliance. 

Symposiums or Mushairas were literary arenas where p<v- 3 ins 
Musbairas. on a set refrain or otherwise, w^ere recited to 

the admiration and applause of follow poets and enthusiastic 
listeners. These were a sort of poetical contests and helped much 


No such institution is. known to 


to popularise Urdu poetry. 

Europe. 

In accordance with the custom of Persian poets Urdu poets 
Takhuilus. select a 7iom de poete and they are generally 

known to the poetic world by their self -chosen soubriquet. Some- 
times this poetical surname is selected by the Ustad and bes- 
towed on the pupil. 

Urdu poetry, however, with all its limitations and at its best 
U^drpte&y^atitf sublimely emotional and makes a powerful 
best. Its emotion- appeal to sentiment. It is very sweet and subtle 
aieharaeter. and is pre-eminent in its special sphere. It is 
steeped in love. The songs of sorrow, the wailings of hopeless 
love, the utter despair of unrealized desire, the poignant grief at 
the departure of the beloved, are soul stirnng and make an appeal 
at once strong and effective. There are gems scattered through- 
out Urdu poetry which can compare favonrabiy with the best of 
English literature or for the matter of that, with any literature of 
the world, in the loftiness of thought, in the delicacy of emotion, 
in melody and rhythm, in richness of imagery, and in the haunting 
quality which is the hall-mark of genuine poetry. There is much 
thiit is useless, base and tinsel in Urdu poetry but so it is in all 
the literatures of the world. Urdu poetry and prose has had a 
short life. The leaven of modern culture and western learning 
has acted beneficially. Urdu poetry now boasts of natural songs, 
pastorals, landscape poems and translateness of foreign poems. 
There is a wholesome departure from the beaten ruts and worn 
out grooves of old Urdu poetry. There is a splendid future for 
Urdu poetry as people who are equipped with the cultures of East 
and West have begun to take an active interest in its activities. 



chapter iV. 

■ the' DECCAN SCHOOL OF. EARLY URDU POETRY. 

It is remarkable fact that Urdu poetry first blossoine.i in the 
’Mrisulinau Courts ol: Deccau princes in a dialect cjvlhM'] Dakiiini. 
Bei’ure examining the causes of such a phenomenon it would be 
bef.tcr to iinderstand wd:iat Dakhini is, and iiow it is goma'a.liy 
dl,stiiigiiiBhe(l from IWii. 

Dakiiini is the form of Hindustani used by Musulmans in the 
What is Dakhini ? Deccan, Like Urdu it is written in Persian 
character but is much more free from Persianization. It has 
certain peculiarities. The Muhammadan armies (tarried verna- 
cular to the South before it was standardized and it then contained 
many idioms which are now excluded from literary prose. The 
contact with the surrounding dialects, Marathi, Tamil, and Teiegu 
affected the idiom and construction to a certain extent. It does 
not use the ag(^t case with ‘ ne ’ before transitive verbs in, the 
past tense as is the characteristic feature of all t!u'. dialiHits of 
westem Hindi, .It employs the obIi(p;ie genitive, as a base for 
declension in phrases like ‘ mei'e ko ’, where t lie standard would 
be ‘ mujh ko These and certain otlier peculiariticR and idioms 
were taken to Northern Indhi where in (.course of time tln^y dis- 
appe.ared under the gradual process of consolidation of language. 
It is therefore incorrect to regard Dakhini as corrupt lit(,u’ary 
Urdu. It is only a variation of Urdu which received (.adtivation 
in the Courts of Bijapur and Golcnnda and was ra.ised to the 
dignity of a literary language by W ali whose, (.',xarn].)].e was 
followed by writers in the North. 

It is interesting to trace the reasons whicli led to the plieuo- 

® menal rise of Ur. In poetry in the Df^'can. it 
of Urdu poetry in , ,, , T i t /i , it 

the Deeean. would have, been natural to (ixpcct that Urdu 

poetry would start its career ,in its home — Dellii. instead, w(.s find 
tbe centre of poetic activities in the Deccan so rcmotidy situatcfl 
from its cradle. Wliat is the reason of this ? No attempt hii,s 
yet been made to answer this ali important, ([uesti(.)n and to 
ex-j)lai.n tliis phenomenon a reference to the history of tiiat ]a;ri(j(i 
of the Deccan would be necessary. The founder of tlni Bahmani 
Kingdom 'was a devoted disciple of a Brahman named Gangoo, 
W],icn he ascended the throne he not only assumed the name of 
his gum in token of reverence but made Gangoo liis revenm'. 
'.^linister. It is generally believed that Gangoo was th('. first 
Braiiman wlio accepted office in the service of a Mainmuidiin Prin(^«^ ; 
before whose time the Brahmins were notengag(xl in public affairs 
but passed their lives in the duties of religion S i:n(‘C Gang< xi \s 
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The employment acceptaace of employment, the management of 
Rev“nue^ depart- revenue has been committed generally to 
menl;”'*anfi the Brahmins by ail the princes in the Deccan/'* 
employment o£ Hindus in the revenue de- 
Persian were now p^irtment resulted in the rapid development of 
kept in Hindi. the language and indicated the friendly relations 
subsisting between the two communities. Ibrahim Adil. Shah 
enlisted Deccams instead of foreigners in his service and by 
his order “ the public accounts formerly kept in Persian were 
now written in Hiridoy (Hindi) under the management of the 
Brahmins wdio soon acquired great influence in his Government.”^ 
This was a great triumph for the vernacular which now became 
the language of office and consequently made considerable pro- 
gress. The Hindus were no negligible quantity in the South and 
The close reia- wnsequently the numerons intrigues and fights 
tions of Moham- for supremacy of the Mahomedaii rulers called 
Hindus^ powerful Hindu princes. Some- 

times they were won over by one party, 
at other times they were conciliated by a rival faction and 
persuaded to form a coalition against a dangerous and aggressive 
The policy of neighbour. Occasionally the Mahomedans com- 
sed!^ ^ ' bined against the Hindu Chief. These manceu* 

vres and diplomatic relations fostered intercourse between Hindus 
and Mahomedans which benefited the vernacular not a little. 

There can be no doubt that during the three hundred years 
of independence of Golcuiida and Bijapur there was a far closer 
intercourse between the two races (Hindus and Mahomedans) 
than existed elsewhere in India. There seems not only a 
mutual toleration but a strong affection between the Hindu 
subjects on the one hand and the Mahomedan rulers on the other, 
which was weakened only towards the decline of the Beejapur 
Kingdom by unnecessary cruelty towards the rising power of the 
Malirattas.”'’ So cordial was the relationship that Mahomedan 
princes ;ind noblemen in the Deccan used to marry Hindu wives 
and Hindu princes did not scruple to Mahomedan wives. It 
was due to the policy of toleration that so many Hindus were 
appointed in the administration. Though there were internecine 
wars, yet the Sultans of Gujarat and the Bahmaai kings had 
far more op|.)ori:unities for consolidation and peaceful development 
than the rulers at Delhi which witnessed intermittent but 
frequent irruptions from the North. 

Thti cordial relations subsisting between Hindus and Mahome- 
dans, the <;mployment of a large number of Hindus in the 
State service, the use of the vernacular for keeping accounts and 

U) Brigg's Ferishfca, Volume II, page 292, Edition 1909, 

(2) Ihkl, Volume in, page 80, „ „ 

(3) Gribbles History of the Deccan, Volume I, page 294, Note, 



records, the general policy o£ toleration that was practised, all 
these i'actors combined tended to consolidiite a,.iui. develop the 
veriuuiular, Dakhiui, and to raise it into iinjuatanee aaid liiakc. 

... . it a lit rnediinn for literatarc. '[’he prcse:n.ee. (d 

Sufls^"^ on the bhe Sufis in Southern India win.) all 

Dakhini lang- dLstinctions of creed and la.n.gu,ag(‘. generally 
favoured the vernaenliir by which they could 
reach all classes. Most of the early potds vvere Sulis ajid ihe.}^ 
composed their songs in the language of the people. 

TJie cintain has only partially been rtiisetl on rlui iiisnar y ol 
^ ^ ^ Urdu poetry of this period. Tlie. accounts of 

fragmentary ae- the writers are rragmentar}". ihei’e ,i,s no 
count of this contemporary Tazkiraii to throw' light on the 
' writers of this age. Only a Lew names are 

knov/n and a small portion of their writings is luciilablc in the 
few chronicles composed many years after, wdiich luu'e fortunately 
been preserved. The literary interest lias just been awakened 
and with the lapse of time much will be broiigdtt to light b)’ the 
patient research of enthiisiastic scholars. The first writer oninlu 
Shujauddin NupI poeti’y of any note is Simjauddin hJuri, a native 
ofGujerat. of Qujerat, a friend of Faizi a,nd aeon.t(im])ora,ry 

of Akliar. He was the tutor of the son of the Wazir oi’ Sulttin 
Abul Husan Kutab Shah of Grolcunda. A few verses, sai<l to be 
his are preserved in old Tazkiras especially in that of Qaim. They 
are noted not for their poetic merit but for their historical interest. 

The kings of Golcunda and Bijapnr wore men of refinement 
Wh Dakhini They not only patronised literary 

^emimbedm the D'lO'D. but were themselves waiters of (a-edituble 
influence of Per- verses, both in Persian and Dakhini, as Urdu 
® was called in the South. The savants wiio 

gathered at their courts were all scholars of Persian, and Persian 
as the literary language of Mohammadans wuis cultj,va.ted in, tlieir 
courts. The new vernacular was surroiuidcd by alie.ii diaJec.ts, 
Telegu, Marliathi and Canarese, from whom it couhi not seek ajiy 
inspiration. Being in the hands of Persian scholars of Moham- 
madan ruling Courts, and having no powerful infinenee to coun- 
teract the effect of Persianization, the new vernacular naturally 
modelled itself upon Persian. 

GGlcunda was the intellectual resort of literary men. The 
The court of Goi- kingdom, being founded in 1518 A.D., attained 
to great heights of prosperity and success. 
Qutb Shah {1680- Sultan Quli Qutb Shah H who is also called 
1611 A. D.) Quli'Qutb Shah was the son of Ibrahim Qutb 

Shah upon whose death in 1581 A.D. he ascended the throne in 
his twelfth year. In 1587 A.D. he concluded peace with Adil 
Shah of Bijapur and gave his sister in marriage to him. He was 
a contemporary of Akbar and Shah Abbas of Persia. The latter 
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emperor courted his sdiiaiice by asking his' daughter in maiTiao-e 
fcsr one of his sons, and Qntb Shah esteeming the connection Trith 
so great u monarch as an honour complied with his request. He 
1‘oniv.led a city at about 8 miles from Golcunda which he called 
Bhagnagai’ after his mistress Bhagmati, a celebrated courtezan ; 
but being aitejnvards ashamed of his amour he changed the name 
to .Hydcraha.d tlie present c'apitaJ of the Nizams. He was extreme!, \' 
fond of literature an<i fine arts. He loyed architecture and con- 
structed many l.)uildi.ngs, the most nota,ble being Kliudad Mahalj 
a; .lid Btirgali-i-Klrusravi, ticb(.>larship and arts flourished and poets 
;ind men of letters were attracted to his court from Persia and 
Arabia b}' Iii.s iimnifico.nce. He had a fixed time when he lie].d 
literary (.liscup^si.o.ns and reunio.n,s. Calligraphy attained to a great 
i.!cight and famous ealligraphists from Persia and Iratj assembled 
at Hyderabad. The most famous scholars at Ins courts were Mir 
l\Iahommed Momin Astrabadi and Mir Jumla. He was very fond 
of religious di.scussions and always tried hard to promote the 
advancement of Shia faith which had been adojited by the founder 
of the dynasty in Golcunda. This devotion to Shiaism led to the 
composition of many Marsias. 

This Sultan was not only a beneficent patron of art and 

A scholar a >0Bt ^ writer of verses of no mean 

arfd a TEUron of order. He has written in Dakhini, Persian and 
Telegu. He has left a yoluminous kuliyat 
running to more than 1,800 pages. Mahommad 
Quli Qutb Shah adopted the nom de plume ‘Qutb Shah’ in 
Persian and Muani, ‘ Spiritual ’ in Dakhini. His kuliyat consists 
of many varieties of composition. They are in following order 
masiiavis, qasidas, tarjihbands, Persian marsias, dakh.ni marsias 
and rubiyats. From the introduction it appears that Sultan 
Mahommed Quli Qutb Shah wrote 50,000 verses. 

Simi.)liGity and sweetness are the predominant notes of his 
poems. Sufism and love are the two powerfuil themes that govei-n 
liis poetry. He does not confine himself to these alone. He enlarges 
his fiel<;i a.iid writes on human society and the beauties of Nature 
and in this he foreshadows Souda and Nazeer Akbarabadi. There 
are many masnavis on fruits which are pm’ely Indian. There is a 
masnavi o.ii Indian vegetables, and one on game birds found in 
India, Tiiere are many poems on customs and manners such o.s 
those observed at marriages, or on bnth-days ; on festivals of 
Hindus and Mahomedans sucb as, Holi, Diwali, Shabbarat, Id, 
Milad-i-Nabi, B-asant ; on general subjects such as the elephant 
and the rainy season of India. There is an interesting dialogue 
in poetry between a goblet and a decanter of wine. He has 
writte.]a a Qasida in praise of Bagh Mahommad Sbahi and has 
many poems in praise of God, the Prophet and his companions. 
He is also tlie author of many touching Marsias on the tragedy of 
Karbala, 
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Qnli Qntb Shah is the first great -writer of Urdu -poeQ-j whose 
Oharaeterlsties of '70*8 are e^ant. The language shows consi- 
his woPxks in derabie aevelopment and consoiidation and it is 
Dakiiini. probable that many other writers must have 

preceded him but their worts have not seen the liglit of daj^ 
'fhere are religious masnavis anterior to the time of ()uli Quid) 
Shah but -ihej are not literary in any sense. It is for the first time 
that Qutb Shah’s works disclose literary merit. He is the first to 
w-rite ill the style of Persians and to collect a Divan in alpliabetieal 
order after their manner— an honour hitherto assigned to VV aii 
He not only practiced the usual forms of compositions but 
shows originality and highly developed taste in writing about 
subjects of local interest. He has not wholly succumbed to the 
Influence of Hindi, influence of Persian as Hindi influence is very 
clearly discernible in his works. He uses Hindi 
words and constructions in profusion, employs local colour 
seeks for similes and metaphors relating to India, Hindicize 
Persian words and constructions, uses Hindi epithets in praise of 
God ; refers to Hindu heroes and Indian legends borrowed from 
Hindu epics ; celebrates the love of a woman for a man. There is no 
perversion of taste in the mode of address as found later on in 
Urdu poetry. Persian is not forgotten. It, lent to him the pro- 
sody, the forms of composition, vocabulary, idioms, constructions, 
themes, similes and metaphors. He is not a pedant and uses 
Arabic and Persian words as they are commonly spoken and does 
not care to see whether they are etymologically correct or not. 
The archaic character of the language and qua,int Indian construo 
tions and words long fallen into disuse deter peqple from reading 
Dakhini poetry and it will be some time before Qutb Shall comes 
into his own. 

Qutb Shah is the first literary figure of great importance to 
His position as a wiite copiously and well, who demonstrated the 

<5apacity of Urdu as a literary language and who 
laid the foundations of a noble literature and who foreshadowed 
the advent of greater people and as such is worthy to be ranked 
■wi.th the great fathers of Urdu poetry. 

Sultan Mahommad Qutb Shah was nephew and successor oi' 
Sultan Mahommad Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. He was born in Gol- 
in 1591 A.D. and was married to Iris 
‘ cousin., the daughter of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. 

He was an extremely religious man, living his life according to his 
faith and very liberal and fond of architecture. Amo,n.gst other 
things he built Imarat Ilahi Mahal, Jama Musjid betlier tiiown as 
Mecca Masjid, Muhammadi Mahal, Dal Mahal, etc. He wa.s a, 
brilliant writer of verse and prose and composed both in Persian 
and Dakhini. He has left two diwans one in Dakhini and [mother 
in Persian which contain all varieties of poetic forms. He adopted 
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the poetical appellation o£ ‘ Ziiallah ’ or ' shadow of God ’ in Persian 
and Bliah in Urdu. The latter worn de guerre has caused 
some confusion for his predecessor Quli Qutb Shah also adopted it 
but he did so only in Persian. Both of his Diwans are preserved 
in the library of Nawab Sir Salar Jung at Hyderabad. His verses 
are marked by sweetness of diction, simplicity, and gracefalnesB of 
style. 

Abdulla Qutb Shah was the son of Sultan Mohammad Qutb Shah 
Sultan Abdullah Sultan of the Qutb Shalii 

Qiub Shah (1625* dynasty of Golcunda at Hyderabad. Born in 
16/4 A.D.) lGi4 A.D. lie ascended the throne of his father 

after his death in 1 625 A.D. He acknowledged himself a tributary 
of Shah Jehan and purchased his protection by paying an annual 
sum. In 1656 A.D. he incurred the displeasure of that sovereign 
and prince Aurangzeb, then governor of the imperial territories 
in the Deccan, enraged at his conduct, marched to Hyderabad 
which he took and plundered. Abdulla had to yield and accepted 
humiliating terms and from that time he remained in fact a vassal 
of the Moghul Empire. He was however a great patron of fine 
arts and literature and had a passion for building palaces. Scholars 
and erudite persons from Persia and Arabia congregated at liis 
court, whom he rewarded with great liberality. Many of these 
men of letters dedicated their works such as the Burhan Qata 
and the Lughaat Farsi or Persian lexicon to him. He wrote verses 
both in Persian and Dakhini and adopted the pen-name of Abdulla 
in his writings. He has left Diwans in Kekhta and Persian. His 
verses are fluent and sweet. Asaati Malkapuri has quoted many 
of his Dakhini verses in his ‘ Tazhirah Shaurai Dakin' 

An important Dakhini poet flourished during his time — Ibn 

Nishati. Hothing is known about his life exceijfc 
IbnNIshati. i i • 

that he is the author of a ch arming Masnavi in 

Dakhini entitled Phulban (garden). This is a fairy tale of love 
and adventure, is named after its heroine and is said to be a 
translation of a Persian work entitled the Basatin. It deals with 
Alexander and Lochman and describes the fabulous town Kanchan 
Pa to city of gold ” as a land of Cockaigne in the East. A 
manuscript of this work is preserved in the East India House 
about 130 pages long.” 

Ghawasi wrote the romance of Saif-ul-muluk, the son of the 
Ghawasl’s Romance king of Egypt and Badi-nl- Jamal, the princess 
1035 China. The author wdio is only known by 

^ ' ‘ the above nom de plume was a Shiah poet and 

flourished at the court of Abdulla Qutb Shah. This popular 
romance is probably adopted from the Persian version of one of 
the Arabian Nights tales. The prologue contains poems in praise 
of God, Mahommad the Prophet, the four Caliphs, saints and the 



Quit Qn.tb Shah, is the first great writer oi: Urdu poetry whose 
. works are es^ant. The kngaage shows consk 
bis in derable development and consolidation and it is 

Dakhini. probable that many other writers must have 

preceded him but their works have not seen the light oE da^^ 
'fhere are religious masnavis anterior to the time of (hdi Qutb 
Shah but they are not literary in any sense. Iti.s for the first time 
that Qntb Shah’s works disclose literary merit. .He is the first to 
write in the style of Persians and to collect a Divan in alpha,boi;ical 
order after their manner -an honour hitherto assigned to Wali. 
He .not only practised the usual forms of compositio.us but 
shows originality and highly developed taste in wTiting about 
subjects of local interest. He has not wholly succumbed to the 
influence of Persian as Hindi influence is very 
clearly discernible m his works, lie uses Hindi 
words and constructions in profusion, employs local coloui- 
seeks for similes and metaphors relating to India, Hindicize 
Persian words and constructions, uses Hi.ndi epithets in praise of 
God ; refers to Hindu heroes and Indian legends borrowed from 
Hindu epics ; celebrates the love of a woman for a ma.n. There is n,o 
perversion of taste in the mode of address as found later on in 
Urdu poeti'y. Persian is not forgotten. It lent to him the pro- 
sody, the forms of composition, vocabulary, idioms, constructions, 
themes, similes and metaphors. He is not a pedant and uses 
Arabic and Persian words as they are commonly spoken and does 
not care to see whether they are etymologically correct or not. 
The archaic character of the langmge and quaint India, n construc- 
tions and words long fallen into disuse deter people from reading 
Dakhini poetry and it will be some time before Qutb Shah comes 
into his own. 

Qutb Shah is the first literary figure of great importan,ee to 
His position as a write copiously and well, who demonstrated the 
capacity of Urdu as a literary language and who 
laid the foundations of a noble literature and who foreshadowed 
the advent of greater people and as such is worthy to be ra/nked 
wj.th the gi’eat fathers of Urdu poetry. 

Sultan Mahommad Qutb Shah was nephew and successor of 
Sultan Mahom mad Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. He was bo,m in Gol- 
Qutb Siiah 0611- cunda in 1591 A.D. and was married to his 
1626 A.D). cousin, the daughter of Sultan Quit Qutb Shah, 

He was an extremely religious man, living his life according to bis 
faith and very liberal and 'fond of architecture. Amongsr other 
things he built Imarat Ilahi Mahal, Jama Musjid betl^er known as 
Mecca Masjid, Muhammadi Mahal, Dal Mahal, etc. He was a 
brilliant writer of verse and prose and composed both in Persian 
and Dakhini. He has left two diwans one in Dakhini and another 
in Persian which contain all varieties of poetic forms. He adopted 



the poetical appellatioii o£ ‘ Zilallab ’ or ‘ shadow of G-od ’ in Persian 
and Qiitb Sbah in Urdu. The latter nom de guerre has eansed 
some coiifnsion for his predecessor Qnli Qutb Sliah also adopted it 
blit he did so only in Persian. Both of his Diwans are preserved 
in the library of .N’awab Sir Salar Jung at Hyderabad. His verses 
are marked by sweetness of diction, simplicity, and gracefnlness of 
style. 

Abdulla Qutb Shah was the son of Sultan Mohammad Qutb Shah 
Suitan Abdullah Sultan of the Qutb Slialii 

Qiub Shah (1625- dynasty of Golcunda at Hyderabad, Born in 
16/4 A. D.) 1614 A.D. he ascended the throne of his father 

after his death in 1625 A.D. He acknowledged himself a, tributary 
of Shah Jelian and purchased his protection by paying an .innual 
sum. in 1656 A.D. he incurred the displeasure of that sovereign 
and prince Aurangzeb, then governor of the imperial territories 
in the Deccan, enraged at his conduct, marched to Hyderabad 
which he took and plundered. Abdulla had to yield and accepted 
liumiliating terms and from that time he remained in fact a vassal 
of the Moghul Empire. He was however a great patron of fine 
arts and literature and had a passion for building palaces. Scliolars 
and erudite persons from Persia and Arabia congregated at his 
court, whom he rewarded with great liberality. Many of these 
men of letters dedicated their works such as the Burhan Qata 
and the Lugliaat Farsi or Persian lexicon to him. Ha wrote verses 
both in Persian and Dakhini and adopted the pen-name of Abdulla 
in his writings. He has left Diwans in Eekhta and Persian. His 
verses are fluent and sweet. Asaafi Malkapuri has quoted many 
of his Dakhini verses in his \ Tashirah Shaurai Dakind 

An important Dakhini poet flourished during his time — Ibii 
Hishati. Nothing is known about his life except 
^ ® ^ that he is the author of a charming Masuavi in 

Dakhini entitled Fhulhan (garden). “ This is a fairy tale of love 
and adventure, is named after its heroine and is said to be a 
translation of a Persian work entitled the Basatin. It deals witii 
Alexander and Lochman and describes the fabulous town Kanchan 
“ city of gold ” as a land of Cockaigne in the East A 
manuscript of this work is preserved in the East India House 
about 130 pages long.” 

Ghawasi wrote the romance of Saif-ul-muhik, the son of the 
Gbawasi’s Romance king of Egypt and Badi-ul- Jamal, the princess 
?o ^5 The author who is only known by 

the above nom de plume was a Shiah poet and 
flourished at the court of Abdulla Qutb Shah. This popular 
romance is probably adopted from the Persian version of one of 
the Arabian Nights tales. The prologue contains poems in praise 
of God, Mahommad the Prophet, the four Caliphs, saints and the 



reigniilo’ king of G-olcimda. , : The poet introduces his name in the 
mssnnvi of Tut!- eighteenth couplet of the first poem. He is also 


namah. 1049 A. H. 
{1839 A.D.) 


the author of a masnavi called Tutinamali or 
tales of a parrot wrongly attributed by Sir 
Cliii rl.es Lyall to Ibn hlishati. These tales were translated^ from 
the ihirsian Tntinamah of Ziyai Nakhshbi during the reign of 
Ruitan Abdulla Qutb SJiali. The prologue contains a long eulogy 
of this sovereign. It is nltimately derived from tlie Siinskrit 
original entitled Suka Saptati. In its turn it furnislied mriteri-il 
i'oi-'’^tlie work of Haidar Bakhsh one of the pioneers of the Fort 
Williara school who wrote his famous Tutinamalr in 1801 A. 0. 
ijhawasi has introduced his poetic name in the body of this 
Masnavi in a distich which is repeateid at the end of each tale. 
Tiie date of composition as stated in the epilogue is 1639 A.D. 
(1st Rajjab A. H. 1049). Mention must also be made of an 
Sabras. Abookof work in old Deccani pnose -Sabras 

old Deeeani prose -by Maulana Wajhai who flourished during 
by_ Mauiana^Waj- g£ g^iltan Abdulla Qutb Shah and 

about 1040 A, H. basked in the sunshine of bis favours. He was 
01*1046 A.H. a contemporary of G ha wash Sabras was Avritten 
about 1040 A. H. or 1045 A. H. at the order of Sultan Abdulla 
Qutb Shah. Specimens of old Deccani prose earlier than Sabras 
could be found and are still extant but they appertain more 
or less to the domain of religion or Sufism. The outstanding 
features of the book as mentioned by Moulvi Abdul Haq who 
usliered it in to public notice are that the book contains one long 
continuous .story, that it has literary merits and that it is written 
in rhyming prose, in which the influence of Zahuri is clearly 
discernible. The treatment is quite simple and the narrative is 
clear and flowing. The plot is very thin and is used only as a 
peg on which to hang dissertations on love, reason, l)ravery, 
avarice, the Elixir of Life and the like. The language used is 
tlie same as found in tlie Deccani Kuliyats of the Qutb Siiaiii 
kings. 

Talisinuddin whicli may be a proper name or an honorific 
Tahsinuddin wrote a masnavi entitled ‘ Qissai Kamrup™ 

o-Kala ’ about the same time. Jvala, thc; 
heroine, is the daughter of the king of Ceylon and Kammp,* tlie 
liero, is the son of the king of Oudh. They dream of each other 
mid instantaneously fall in love as in the story of tlie princciss of 
China in the Araijiaii Night. Kamruj) goes out i-,o find the 
lady of liis dream and after numerous adventures !ind Aya,nderiiio>! 
in strange countries lie meets his love and is ha]:>piiy married 
to her. It is remarkable that thougli the Avork is of a Mfihoincdan, 
the personages of the story are Hindus. 4 bis Masnavi. irs pub- 
lished by Garcinde Tassy in 1836 A.D. under tlio title of the 
Adventures of Kamrup. It is interesting to note that the famous 



German poet Goethe read, an exact translation of this poem and 
said that it gave him infinite pleasure. 

The last king of Goicnnda though pleasure-loving and. indolent 

AH.., ^ man of culture, a patron of scholars, and 

Abul Hasan Qutb j. a- ■ m ’m ■« 

Shah (i6?4»!687 a poet, jtlis literary name was Tana Shah. 
A.D., hied 1704 A. Only one verse is said to survive him and is 
quoted by Lutf in ins Tazkira called GuUha 7 i 4 - 
Eind. He was the son-in-law of Abulia Qutb Shah, after whose 
demise he succeeded to the throne. Golcmida was conquered by 
Aurangzeb after a siege of seven months in 1687 A.D. and 
reduced to a province of Moghul Empire. Abui Hasan was taken 
prisoner and ended his life in captivity. He was much addicted 
to smoking and craved permission to indulge in his fit vourite 
habit ill his confinement. 

At his court flourished many poets and one of them was Tabai 
Tabai’s Qissai wrote a Masnavi entitled Qissai-Beliram 

Behram and Gui- o Gulbadau, a fairy story adopted from the 
badan. 1670 A.D. Persian. Nothing is known of the author. It 
contains about 1340 disticbs and was composed in 1670-71 A.D. 
The work is dedicated to Shah Abul Hasan of Golcunda. 

The could; of Bijapur was similarly cultured, brilliant and 
Court of noted for its lavish patronage of literature. Jbra- 

Shah "ll. (1680- Shah Illiad great taste for architecture 

1626 A. D.) and for the company of literary men. One of the 

greatest poets of Persian, Mulla Zahuri who arrived at Bijapur in 
1580 A. D. and died in 1616 A. D. achieved great fame at his 
court. He dedicated two of his ^ovk^ Khawan-i-Khalil and 
Gulzard- Ibrahim to Ibrahim Adii Shah and wrote three prefaces 
Zaiiupi died 1816 to Nauras of Ibrahim Adil Shah which are 
A. D. regarded as masterpieces of Persian prose style. 

Mir San jar and Malak Qami who were Persian poets also lived at 
his court. Ibrahim Adil Shah wrote a work on music in Hindi 
verse and called it Nauras. 

Ali Adil Shah II of Bijapur also entertained celebiitie-s in 
Aii Adii Shah ii literature at his court. The pease of his 
(1656-1072 A. D.) reign was disturbed by the rising of the cele- 
brated Mahratta chief Shivaji who captured many strongholds 
belonging to Bijapur and killed Afzal Khan, the Bijapur general. 
During his reign (1656-1672 A. D.) flourished a celebrated poet 
Naspati. called Nasrati (victorious). His name was 

Mahommad Nasrat. He was related to the ruler of Carnatic but 
led the simple, abstemious and wandering life of a durwesli. 
From Carnatic where he lived for a long time, he came to Bijapur, 
was made a mansabdar at the court of Ali Adil Shah 1 1, and 
became a favourite and associate of the king. In 1076 A. H., or 



A a Namah 1665 1665 A. D. he wrote a long Masnavi or a heroic 
A. D. poem entitled Alt Namah^ a, historical accomit 

ol- the reign of All Adil Shah II, containing ^ an eulog}'' of that 
sovereign under v/liom he lived and served. The book comprises 
a few Qasidas and Matlas, all laudatory in character. This is 
the first poem in Dakhiiii which is written in panegyric of a. King. 
Ali Adil Shah rewarded Nasrati by bestowing on him the title of 
poet-Iameate a rank which he deserved for his excellent verses. He 
composed another Masnavi in Dakhini verse called Gulshan-khhq, 
or garden of love in 1068 A. H. (1657 A. D.), a story celebrating 
Gnl » h a n-i-i s h q, the love o£ Kunwar Manohar, son of Suraj 
(1657 A. D.) Bhana, and Madh Malti. This story has exten- 

sively been handled by various writers in the approved conven- 
tional style, and many versions of it are still extant. The romance 
is preceded by along prologue in which is an eulogy of the author’s 
patron. He also wrote Guldasta-i-Ishq (bouquet of love) 
Guhias t a-i-J s h q between 1650 and 1670 A. D., a collection of 
(1650-70 A. D.) Dakhini odes and amatory poems wdiich he 
dedicated to his patron, the Sultan. Nasrati died in 1075 A. H. 
(1085 A. D.). it is doubtful if he was a Brahman as stated by 
Sir Charles Lyall. He was a Sunni and a disciple of the family 
of Shah Bandana waz Gresu-daraz. He eulogises the saint in one 
of his verses. He was a graceful writer of verses and though his 
language is very ai’chaic and not easy of understanding yet his 
poems have sweetness, flow aiid melody. 

A contemporarj' of Nasrati who lived and wrote in tlit; time of 
Hashmi died 1679 Ali Adil Sliah II, was Hashmi the pseudonymn 
A. D- of Shah [Jasliim of Bijapur. He had tlie mis- 

fortune to be born blind but was very quick-witted and composed 
graceful poems in Hindi. He rendered the story of Yusuf and 
Zuleiklia in Dakliini verse. The influence of Bhasha is clearly 
discernible in his writings as he frequently em})loys ahyum or 
double-meaning and celebrates the love of woman for a man 
contrary to the style of Persian poetry. Germs of Rekhti are also 
found in his verses. He died in 1190 A. H. (1679 A. D.). 

Amongst otlier poets of the Deccan a mention may be made of 
j3auiat. Daulat who in 1640 A. D. wrote Qissai Shah 

Bahrcmi-O'-Banu- Hasan, the story of Bahmau, king of Persia, and 
the fairy Baim, a masnavi dealing with strange adve:n.t;ares oi‘ 
Bahram Gor in the city of Deo Safed (white demuii) and his 
falling in love with, and eventually marrying Banu iiasan, a fairy 
who use-d to frequent the palace gardens. T’aiz oi‘ wlajm not] dug 
is known was the author of the story of Kazwan. 
Shah, prince of Cliina, and the fairy princess Huh Afza. This ma.s- 
navi was completed in 1094. A. H. (1688 A. D.) and is an adapta- 
tion of a Persian work in prose. 



Tliere is a long list o£ minor and nnimportant poets mentioned 
Minor and un- by the varions No verse is 

important poets, quoted from them and very oiiten the mention is 
limited to the nom de o£ the poet. It is o£ no practical use 

to recount the names o£ all o£ them. Ahmad o£ Giijaratj Saadi of 
Deccan who was confounded with the Saadi of Persia, Fazal, Ashiq, 
Amir and Azad may however be mentioned. 

The towering personality of this age, however, is Wali, who is 
^oetr^* denominated Baba-i-rekhta (the father of 

06684744 A?D.)^ Urdu poetry), the Urdu Chaucer with whom 
Urdu poetry takes a definite start. His claim to be the first to 
compile a di wan in Urdu in the style of Persian poets, as advo- 
cated by Azad and other earlier writers cannot be supported in 
view of the collections of poems left by the Qutb Shahi Kings of 
Golcunda. This fact however does not detract much from his fame. 
The impulse that he gave to Urdu poetry was powerful and lasting. 
Even in the succeeding generation, his position hr Urdu poetry is 
recognised by such poets of eminence and repute as Mir Qasim 
and his contemporary Hatim. All have paid their tributes to his 
genius and his achievements. 

There is some confusion about his name. According to some 
Confusion about bis name is Mahommad Shamsuddin and his 
his name poetical name is Wali. According to others it is 

Mahommad Wali, with Shamsuddin as a honorific title and Wali 
as a poetical surname. Blumhardt thinks it is Shah Waliullah. 
Azad calls him Shams Walliullah. These variations and differences 
are due to the fact that there was a saintly personage of the name 
of Shams W alliuilah at Ahmedabad and writer’s frequently con- 
founded the saint with the poet. 

It is incorrect to state that Wali was born at Ahmedabad as is 
matters maintained by Garcia de Tassy, Blumhardt and 

in| ptSe of btrth Mir Hasan in his tazkira. He was born at 
and ancestry. Aurangabad ta the Deccan in 1079 A. H. (1668 
A. D.) as is borne out by recent researches thus confirming Mir 
TaqPs statement in his tazkira. It is again a mistake to connect 
him by birth with Shah Wajihuddin Alvi, as he is descended 
from the Qadria Sheikhs of Aurangabad. He was however a 
religious pupil of the saint and the qasidas and tarjili-bands 
which Wali has written in his praise express only the reverence and 
veneration of the disciple for his pir. There is no mention of 
Wall in the list of the descendants of Shah Wajihuddin, internal 
evideo.ee of his works also proves conclusively that he was a 
Gujerati by birth and ancestry as he himself proclaims himself 
to be a Dakhini in his verses and uses words and idioms peculiar 
to Dakhmi. it has been sought to fortify the argnment of his 
being a native of Gujerat by quoting the qasida in which he 
describes his anguish on his separation from Gujerat hut it is 
U.-~6 


amyarent tlratJie regTets the absence as a not as a 

nSivG. His masnavi in_ praise of Snrat does not necessarily 
point to his Giijerati origin. 

Brought np at Aurangabad, he studied there up to the age 
^ ^ of twenty (1688 A. D.) and then went to 

His life. Ahmedabad which was a famous centre of 

learnino’ The madrasah or academy of Maiilana W ajihtiddin 
Aivi sSierati attracted studente and scholars from different ana 
distant places. Wah em-olled himself as a pnpil urn after some 

years hi became a religions disciple of the saint. Arter a^ short 

while he returned back to his native place and abandoned him- 
self to the study of poets with great zeal and fervour. He nim- 

self beian to compo,se poems, his own genius hawng been kindled 
by his extensive readings. He wrote ghazals, qasidas, masnavis, 
' mnstzad, mnkhammasat, rubaiyat, qitaat and 

His Urdu Diwan. tarjihbands. Wall went to Ahmedabad and 
showed the collection of verses to his friends and Gujerati poets 
who admired it exceedingly, and his verses evoked great praise 
and appreciation. 


Wali is said to have visited Delhi twice, once in A. D. 1700 
(A. H. 1112) during the reign of Emperor 
Delhi ITOO^^A. D. Auraiigzebe when he attracted some attention 
and 1722 A. D. advised by Shah Saadullah Gulshan, 

the well known sufi and Persian poet of his age at Delhi, to 
compile a rekhta diwan after the manner of the Persian poets. 
It is^not at ail certain whether he became his pupil in poetry but 
he was initiated by him in sufism. Wali came back to Ahmedabad 
where he had formed a.n ardent attachment for one Syed Abul- 
muaani and had been his constant attenda.nt. The Syed resolved 
to visit the saints and shrines of Dolhi and Siri.iind. 'Wnli 
accompanied him to Delhi in the third year of the reign of the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah A. D. 1722 (A. H. 1184) (1). He had 
the diwan with Mm which leapt into instant fame. Its approci.a“ 
taon was universal and enthusiasm for his verses spread like wild 
fire. His ghazals were sung in courts, in bazaars, in streets, in. 
banquet halls and sutistic assemblies of saints. His contemporariGs 
hailed them with delight and his verses became the craze of the 
city. The poets who had hitherto confined their efforts to Persian 
betook themselves to the charming vernacular, followed W^ili 
and began to compile diwans in Urdu. It was at the inistance of 
Saadullah Gulshan, his religious preceptor, that W ali substituted 
the Urdu idiom for the Dakhini one in many of his ghazals, 

(1) Beale in bis Oriental Biographical Dictionary states that Wali took his .Diwan 
to Delhi in 1720 A, D. (1132 A, H.) but he does not give any authority for his 
statement. 


Dali Majlis. 


Death. 1744< A. D. 


His suflsm. 


After some time be returned to Ahmed abaci and after a short 
sojourn therej he went back to Aurangabad. 
In. 1141 A. H. (1730 A. D.) he compiled a 
book e.iititied Dah Majlis in commemoration of the martyrs of 
.Karbala. It is a voluminous work and is written .in the pme 
Dakhini dialect and .idiom. It was rendered into prose by one 
i^azli whose work outstripped the original in fame. He is also 
said by the author of GuIshan-i-Hiad to have compiled a diwan 
in Hindi. Wali again we,nt to Gujerat and 
died in Ahmeclabad in 1155 A. H. (1744 A. D.) 
and lies buried there. 

W all had numerous friends to whom he was sincerely and de- 
Waii’s ffiendsiiips votedly attached. Lala Khemdas of Aurang- 
and religion. abad, Syed Abnl Maani of Ahmedabad, Amratlai, 
Gohar Lai, and Mahammad Yar Khan of Delhi are ail fitly 
celebrated in bis verses. He had no sectarian prejudices and was 
broad in his sympathies. In the matter of his faith he was 
between the Imamians and the Sunnis, but there is no trace of 
bigotry. The immoderate praises he showers on Ali might lead 
us to think that he was a Shiah. He was also essentially mystic 
or spiritualistic and might be compared to 
Hafiz for like him under the appearance of 
levity and licentiousness he unveils the system of' Mahomedan 
sufis with the aid of allegories, metaphors and allusions though 
occasionally he speaks openly without their adventitious aid. 
He wdis a great rover and he seems to have visited many places. 
It is not quite sure whether he visited the distant province of 
Bengal as Garcin de Tassy would make us believe by quoting 
a verse referring to the beauties of Bengal. He must have 
visited Satara as Satara, Delhi and Surat find mention in his 
verses. He knew the arts of Europe. ‘ European paintings \ 
he says, ‘ are ravished with astonishment in seeing thy face... the 
shamh of the land of the Deccanies.’ He was a passionate lover of 
beauty in nature and human beings and it is fitly described in his 
verses. 

Wali preserved the independence of a true poet and a saint 
His independenee because no prince or minister is enlogistically 
ofeharaeter. mentioned in his verses. He was however 
not free from the egoism and vanity of the poets for he has 
indulged in self laudatory verses and had his flings at his 
coiitelnporarieii and predecessors. This may have been coiiven- 
tioiial as it is customary with the Persian poets to exalt their 
own poetic powers. 

His works are interesting both for themselves and for the 
language. His style is easy and elegwiit. He 
served as a model to Urdu poets a.nd his diwan 
laid and stre.agthened the foundations of Urdu poetry in 


His style. 



Northern India. Simplicity and melody are his keynotes. His 
verses are eloqnentj flowing, and spontaneons and have no signs 
o£ labour. They are not overlaid with excessive ornaments 
and figures of speech. There is little of conceit about them. 
His diction is sweet and chaste. Many of his verses do not show 
any archaisin which would have been natural to expect in tin 
old poet, and are wonderfully modern. Truly he is tlie ^ Adam 
of Urdu poetry.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

THE DELHI SCHOOL OF URDU POETS. PART I 

THE AGE OF ARZU AND HATH. 

Tlie impnlse given by Wall did not exhaust itself but was 
The early wFiteps taken up by the enthusiasts at Delhi, who had 
hitherto devoted themselves to the coinpoKitions 
of Persian poems in approved style. Abrii, Hathn, Haji, Maziiiun, 
and Mazhar were contemporaries of Wali and pioneers of Urtiii 
poetry. They are regarded as the early fathers of the rekhta, 
who nursed and reared the newly found babe. 

This period saw a great consolidation of the language. 
Sep?iee td the Poetic diction was not fixed. The language 
poetic diction was still in a fluid state for poetic purposes, 
and language, There were many archaic and uncouth words 
which had been a legacy from the Deccan. There were Daktiini 
idioms and constructions which had found currency with the 
Diwan of Wali. These early writers had therefore an important 
and difficult task to perform and they acquitted themselves with 
credit. It called forth sedulous care and excellent taste. It is 
true that they failed to see the beauty of Bhasha words and 
sacrificed them for those of foreign origin. But they displayed 
great discrimination in discarding obsolete words and they re- 
placed ungainly idioms and cumbersome constructions with more 
elegant and refined ones which they invariably borrowed from 
the Persian of which they were masters. The language was 
plastic and it readily assimilated all that was imported in it. 

The contemporaries of Wali continued to employ very largely 
Ahyam op double the figure of speech called ahyam or double 
meaning. meaning which has been explained before. This 

ahyam is a heritage of the Bhasha poetry where it is the soul of 
its ‘ dohras ’ or eouplets. The diwans of these early writers 
teem with this particular kind of device. It was the work of 
Mazhar, Souda and Mir to expel it from Urdu poetry and to 
model their verses closely on the Persian, 

Another chax’acteristic of the age was that Urdu poetry was 
largely dominated by sufism. It \vas in the 
air. Most of the early poets were dervishes, or laymen who 
became fakirs towards the close of their lives. It was tlie age 
of the murshid and shagird, of the religious pir and disciple. 
Persian poetry, had in its last phase, developed an inordinate 
tendency towards sufism and Urdu poetry humbly copied it. 
The sufism of Persian poetry and the trend of the age coupled 
with the dervish character of early poets eombiiied to give Urdu 
poetry a distinct sufistic tendency. 



The writers of this age were also mostly soldiers. This 
Early Urdu poats profession was common for it was the time 
mostly soldiers. constant invasions and turmoil, of tveak 

Governments, when there was no safety of life and property and 
when the profession of arms brought honour, security and profit. 

Another characteristic of this period is that most of the poets 
Mo uniform level maintain the same level of excellence 

of exeelienee and in their compositions. Some of the couplets 
wm’dV'and. in a ghazal would be exceedingly fine and 
verses. others would be of very low order. It wiis 

also the tendency of the age to use low and obscure wmrds pro- 
bably because reldita was not taken too seriously and was re- 
garded as a pastime, a sort of relaxation. Abru, Hatim, Naji, 
Mazhar have all written verses which offend good taste. Even 
Souda and Mir have used words especially when railing against 
the sheikh, zaliid, and nasah (preacher) which cannot now be 
pronounced without a blush. 

liekhta versification had not attained any degree of perfection. 
Apt of vepsifiea- prosody were not rigidly adhered 

tion, technique to. Qafia so essential later on, could be dis- 
and style. pensed with. Eadif was given a scant atten- 

tion and rules about it were not strictly conformed to. There 
is a certain looseness about the verses and padding with super- 
fluous words, which would shock a modern ear attuned to modern 
harmonies, is common and frequent. The style of the early 
writers is characterized by simplicity and elegance. 

Abru WHS the poetical name of Shah Najamuddin of Delhi 
Abpii, died 1750 alias Shah Mubarak who flourished in the reign 
A. D. of Mohammad Shah. The date of his birth 

is not known. He was one of the grandsons of Sheikh Moham- 
mad Giios the celebrated saint of Gwalior, and was born, it ap- 
pears, at Gwalior. While young he went to Delhi where he learnt 
the art of composing verses. He is the author of a diwaii of 
Urdu verses which was much appreciated for its ingenious alle- 
gories but was lost at the time of Mutiny and is not extant 
now. He also wrote a Masnavi called Muaazai Arai$h-i~Maslmq 
(Indications of the Charms of a Beloved). He sometimes lived 
at Narnaul and was deprived of an eye. He was a man of very 
amiable character. He had tiffs with Mazhar who unchivalrously 
often alluded to his defect of the eye. He was fondly attached 
to one Pir Makkhan, son of Shah Kamaludin Bukhari wlio also 
was a poet of some rank. Abru frequently introduces Idm in 
liis verses. Mir, Hasan, Musliaffi, Fatah Aii and Lutf, tlie 
contemporary biographers speak well of him and his poetical 
powers. He is one of the early writers of Urdu poetry. He was 
excessively fond of similes and double meanings. He was not 


a very erudite scliolar but had enough learning, lie died in 
1161 A. H. (1750 A. D.) when he was over 50 years or' age. 

Sirajnddin AliKhan poetieally surnamed Arzii, known also 
Arzu, 1689-1756 Under the name of Khan Saheb, was the son of 
Sheikh Hisamuddin Hisam and was one of the 
most celebrated poets and scholars of Hindustan. Mir Taqi says 
that there was no body in his time more learned and eloquent. 
Mir llavsan regards him as the greatest man after Amir Klmsru. 
Lutf pays his meed of praise and Fatah Ali Hussain calls him the 
^ lamp of the assembly of eloquence ’ playing on the word Siraj, 
wliicii means a lamp. Azad pays him the compliment of being the 
Aristotle of Urdu poetry and Mir speaks very reverently of his 
master and regards him as the teacher of the Urdu poets. He is, 
however more an influence than a poet of Urdu, in which language 
he composed casually. His position however is assured as lie is 
the recognized master of such writers as Mir, Sauda, Mazhar and 
Dard. He was a native of Agra and a descendant of Sheikh 
Mahommad Ghos of Gwalior. lie commenced composing verses 
very eaiiy and read copiously and extensively. He was enrolled 
as a mansabdar and went to Gwalior to take up the appointment 
but came back in 1130 A. H. (1718 A. D.) in the time of Farrukh 
Siyyar. In 1147 A. H. (1734 A. D.) Sheikh Mahommad Ali 
Hazin came from Persia to Delhi and everybody wanted to know 
this distinguished scholar and poet. Arzu however did not 
partake of the general enthusiasm but being offended at a show of 
discourtesy by Hazin and actuated by jealousy he picked faults 
in his diwan and embodied his adverse criticism in a treatise 
entitled Tamhihul Ghaflin (Advice to Careless People). After 
the devastation of Delhi by Hadirshah he left for Lucknow on the 
advice of Ha wab S alar Jang and died in that city in 1169 A. H. 
(1756 A. D.) but in conformity with his wishes his corpse was 
brought back by Havfab Salar Jang to Delhi where it now reposes 
in peace. He was a learned man of high attainments and was an 
eminent Persian poet. lie had great capabilities and a genius 
for invention and eloquence which earned great celebrity for him 
in India, He is the author of several works among which is a 
Persian diwan consisting of 30,000 couplets, commentaries on 
Sikaiidamama the qasidas of Urfi and Saadi’s Gulistan ; lexicons 
in Persian {Siraj-ul-Lughat) and in Hindustani, Gharaih-ul- 
Ijughat “the mysteries of the Language” a Urdu dictionary of 
mystic words, Nawadw-ul-farz dim Hindustani dictionary ; 
treatises of riiotoric and eloquence called Mohibat-i-Uzma and 
Atia-i-Kubra ; a biography entitled Majmua-ul-Nafaes whicii is 
also called Tazkira-i- Arzu containing the memoirs of Indian poets 
who have written Persian, Hindustani and Deccani poems, and 
from which Mir Taqi quotes in his Nakat-ush-shaurii. He is the 
author of about 15 works. He is remembered as a great master 



oi; still gre‘:vter pupils, and is entitled to a niche in the temple of 
fame for his service to Urdu language in encouragement offered 
to young aspirants for literary achievements. 

Hatira was the most celebrated of the early fathers of Urdu 
Hatira, 1699-1791 poetry and was the founder of the Delhi school 
A. D. of poets which gave an impetus to tlic move- 

ment initiated by Wali. He wrote rekhta in imitation of Wali, 
along wdth Mazmiin, Naji and Abru. Sheikh Sahiruddiii, Shah 
Ha,tnn poetically surnamed Hatim was tlie son of Ifatalmddiii 
and was born in Delhi. The date of his birth could be drawm 
from the numerical value of the letters of his name, Zahur, 
1111 A. H. which corresponds to 1699-1700 A. D. He was a 
soldier by profession, and lived for some time in the companion- 
ship of Hawab Amir Khan, Subahof Alhdiabad. In 1722 A. D. the 
dtiYan of Wali came to Delhi and vei'sesof it wmre on everybody's 
lips. Pricked by emulation, Hatim began to compose verses in 
rekhta which attained a high degree of perfection. This dis- 
tinguished poet also took part in the mushairas or literary 
assemblies convened by Dard, Mir and afterwards Mushaffi in 
Delhi. During all his life ho was considered the first poet of his 
time ill rekhta as those who interested themselves in poetry 
recognized him as their master. Hatim wrote tivo diwans one 
very obscene in the ancient manner full of ahyam or double 
meaning and another according to the new taste. He also finished 
a inasnavi on the huqqa (Indian pipe) at the command of the 
Emperor Mahommad Shah which is not so interesting. Besides 
he has written a diwan in Persian. He was a very sober-minded 
man, very polished and refined. He has given a list of 45 poets 
who studied the art of versification under him and put it at the 
head of his diwan. Rafi-us-sauda, one of the greatest of Urdu 
poets stands at the head. Amongst others, the most noted are 
Kangin, Nisar, Taban and Farigh. Hatim was very witty and 
fond of bons mots. He directed iris attention to the purification 
of the tongue and excluded many uncouth and inelegant words. 
He was a century ahead of his times for the reforms and changes 
he advocated. \Yerc not take.n up until the time of Zauq, xitisli 
and Nasikli. His contemporaries were not so keen as he was, and 
hence no considerable progress was made. It is interesting to 
know what Hatim writes about himself. “ I have been })ra.Gtis-- 
ing the art of writing poetry for 40 years from 1129 to 1169 
A. H. (1716-1755 A. D.). I recognise Saib as my master in 
Persian poetry and Wali in Urdu poetry who ivas the first to 

compile a diwan in that language (sic) My contemporaries 

are Abru, Mazmun Mazhar, Ahsan, Naji and Ikrang. 1 have 
given up the use of certain words such as bar and dar which I 
abundantly employed in my former diwan. I only employ those 
Persian and Arabic -words which are easy, elegant and fiiient and 



used in common parlance amongst the polished. I have given up 
the iiBc ol: Hindi words and vernacnlarized forms of Arabic and 
Persian words. I also insist on a mastery in the construction of 
verses and I attempt at polished eloquence.” Hatim’s tliemes are 
amatory and spiritual. His verses are easy and flowing and bis 
language reflned and polished though there is a tendency to 
rediindance of words due to the influence of time and the infancy 
of the language. He died in Delhi in 1791 or 1792 A. D. or 
according to Mushaffi in 1196 A. H. 1784 A. D. Mir speaks 
conteniptuoiivsly about Hatim, makes emendations in his verses, 
and tliinks him to be an egotistical fool.” Hasan however 
testifies to his ]3opnlarity as a. poet and says that his verses wmre 
sung in assemlflies by singers. 'Fhe position of Hatim is Lmi([ue 
in Urdu Literature. He is the great master of Sauda and other 
poets. He is the greatest of early writers who took an important 
part in the formation and I’efinement of language and in mould- 
ing the course of Urdu poetry. 

Mazmun is the poetical appellation of Sheikh or Mian Sharaf- 
Mazniun, died uddin, one of the grandsons of the celebrated 
1745 A. D. Earid-uddin surnamed Shakarganj (trea- 

sure of sugar). He was born at Jajmau a town near Agra, and 
was a soldier but he changed the sword for the pen. While young 
he went to Delhi where he took up his abode in the mosque 
called Zinat-ul-Masajid and led the life of a dervish. He was 
however very jovial, laughter-loving, wity, and gregarious, Mir 
calls him an eolivener of assemblies. He is regarded as one of 
the masters of that age and followed the traditions and fashions 
of style of that period. He left a diwan of about 200 verses com- 
posed of charming pieces but full of obscene and far-fetched 
metaphors and double meanings, the craze of the early period. 
Although older than Arzu he used to seek* his advice in his 
compositions. Mir considers his verses to be excelieiit and com- 
mends l;iim for his inventions and search for new words. Sauda 
also speaks in high terms and Hasan showers his flowery praise. 
Arzu used to call him shaw-i-hedana because he had lost all 
his teeth as the result of a cold. He died about the year 1158 
A. H. (1745 A. D.) and was a distinguished poet of that period. 

Mirza Jan Jan or Jan Janan of Delhi son of Mirza Jan, is 
Mazhap, 1698-1781 one of the most celebrated of Urdu poets of his 
A- time. He selected M&zhuT a,B his nom de 2 )Iume. 
He was no less distinguished for the grace and spirit of his 
compositions than for the independent spirituality and anti- 
idolatrous nature of his sentiment. He was born at Agra, accord- 
ing to Beale and Garcin de Tassy about the year 1110 A. H. (1698 
A. D.) or in nil A. H. at Kalabagh in Malwa according to 
Azad. His father was a mansabdar in the time of Alamgir and 
was descended from Ali and distantly allied to the royal family. 
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His father died when he was only sixteen. He frequented the 
society of fakirs and derwishes, became a great derwish ^himseli; 
and iiichided Hindus and Mohammadans amongst his disciples. 
Mir speaks very reverently of him and describes iiim, as a dervish 
full of piety and sanctity, a learned man, full of grace 
and accomplishments, incomparable, honoured and esteemed. 
He was a great lover of beauty both worldly and spiritual. 
He was deeply attached to the poet Taban and was very 
intimate with him. He was a profound scholar and had 
studied jurisprudence with care. He belonged to the hariafi sect 
after the manner of JSTaqshbands. He scrupulously followed the 
injunctions of the Quran and was very sober and staid, hie 
spent most of his time in meditations and was charming in his 
conversation. He was punctilious on a point of etiquette and never 
permitted any breach of it. He had acquired a reputation which 
he well merited not only for his intellectual attainments but for 
the uprightness of his character. He knew how to combine lively 
piety with human beauty, it is said he even worked miracles. 

His works form a landmark in the history of Urdu language 
and poetry. He refined and clarified tlie language, struck new 
veins, and dealt a coup de grace to the double meaning so current 
in earlier poets, and imported from the Hindi dobras. Ho justice 
has been done to him although he introduced new and original 
thoughts and elegant Persian constructions and was one of the 
pioneers who freed Urdu poetry from the leading strings of 
doliras. He brought a new taste in Urdu poetry. He modelled 
his verses on those of the Persian. Mushafli and Siiauq in their 
tazkiras commended his efforts in this direction. His verses ai’e 
easy and flowing. lie wrote eloquently both prose and verse, 
and having passed through the whole gamut of experience he 
does not chaw from Ms imagination but describes what he himself 
has felt. His erotic verses have a spiritual tendency and are full 
of passion and poignancy. The language is both refined and 
elegant. He has left a cliwan in Persian of about 1,000 couplets 
which he selected from his older diwan of about 20,000 couplets, 
an incomplete diwan in Urdu, and an anthology of his select 
pieces from Persian poets called Kharita-i-Jawahir. It is told 
of him that, one day, sitting on the terrace of his own house, 
while a procession of Shiahs passed along with Tazialis in com- 
memoration of the death of the Prince of Martyrs he mocked 
them and expressed his opinion that it was ridiculous after 1,200 
years to keep up the same mourning and that it was absurd to 
prostrate themselves before pieces of wood, meaning the taziahs. 
These remarks were heiird by carriers of banners and flags who 
were taking part in the procession. They determined to avenge 
the insult offered by a partisan of another sect. So, on the last 
night of this festival (on 10th Mohorram) two of the vindictive 


partisans retened and called for him. Suspecting nothing, he 
came out and the fanatic without uttering a word fired at Mazhar 
who died of this wound and is conddered a martyr by his co- 
religionists. This took place in Delhi in 1194 A. li. (1780 

A.D.). 

Amongst his pupils are, Yakin, Hazin, Bisawaiilal Bedar, 
Imamuliah IQian and Fakir Shah Dardaman. 

Mohammad Shakir poetically surnamed iSTaji was a Sjed and 
„ .. a soldier by profession. He served as*^ a daro- 

' gha of the nobleman Amir Kban. lie was a 

contemporary of Abru, Hatim and Wall and fiourished in the 
reign of Mohammad Shah. He was present at the devastation of 
Delhi by Nadir Shah of which he has left a very vivid account in 
a mukhammas. He died early in the prime of his youth. Arzu 
has acknowledged his talents as a poet and compliments him on 
writing better verses than himself. He was very amiable, very 
sprightly and fond of jokes and had the habit of criticising 
everybody. Mir writes that he used to compose obscene verses, 
and recite them to people thus exciting them to hilarity without 
laughing himself. His verses have been collected in a diwan 
and they have acquired celebrity iu Delhi by the charming 
and graceful ideas which abound in them. He wrote in a 
metaphorical and , obscure style wdiich distinguishes the Urdu poets 
of that epoch when he flourished, and he employed the double 
meaning so common in use at that period. 

Taban is the nom deplume of Mir Abdul Hai of Delhi, a youth 
whose extraordinary beauty was the theme of 
contemporary poets and of whose personal 
charms it is related that they were the envy and despair of the 
other sex and the admiration of all w^ho beheld him. He used to 
dress himself in black to set off his handsome person. The Emperor 
Shah Alam went to see him and he became generally known by 

souhriquet of Joseph the second. He was insensible to the 
advances of amorous women but attached himself to a young 
man called Suleiman known as Suleiman Shah who made profes- 
sions of being a derwish. He was also a favomdte of Mazhar. 
Most biographers including Azad aver that Taban died in early 
manhood, his death being commonly ascribed to dropsy brought 
about by excessive drinking but Lutf in his Tazkirah Gulshan-i- 
Hind says that he knew him as old man in Lucknow in 1201 
A.H. (1786-87 A.D.) and that he was still retaining the beauty 
for which he was so famous. Fallon also writes that he was alive 
in 1797 A.D. He was a true Syed and Mir makes a pompous 
eulogy full of charming metaphors. Mir writes that he was a 
pleasant man, a charming companion, beautiful in person, amiable 
in temper, well behaved and of an amorous disposition. He 
became addicted to drink and whenever people visited him they 



found him tipsy. His friends ceased their visits but he repented 
too late for he was shortly claimed by death. His odes are held 
in high estimation for their delicacy of sentiment and elegance of 
diction. They are erotic in character. He was a pupil of Hatim 
and of Hashmat. He was connected with Mazhar and according 
to Lutf he showed Ms compositions to Sanda in Lucknow. Mir, 
Hasaiij and others assert that he died in the prime of his youth 
which is more probable. 

Mustaffia Kuli Khan ^^Yakmng^^ (sincere) was one of the 
> grandsons of Khan Jehaii Lodiii. He was one 

Yakrang. officers of Mohammad Shah and lived in 

dignity and honour. He is counted amongst tlie distinguished 
writers of Delhi of that age. His style is full of new, far-fetched 
and. strained metaphors and resembles that of Abru and Mazmun 
whose contemporary he was. According to one writer he was a 
pupil of Abru and according’ to others of Arzu but he called himself 
the disciple of Mazhar. He is the author of an esteemed diwaii 
and this collection consists of erotic and mystic pieces which the 
vulgar consider chants inspired by profane love while the spiri- 
tualists recognise in them the passionate yearning for love divine. 
The dates of his birth and death are not known. He has also 
written a marsia (elegy) on the death of Imam Hussain, a frag- 
ment of which is quoted by Mir. 

Fighan the poetical name of Ashraf Ali Khan, the son of Mirza 
Fighan died 1772 Ali Khan, Nnkta, was the koka or foster-brother 
A.D. of Ahmad Shah of Delhi, He was honoured 

with the title of Zarif-ul-mulk Koka Khan Bahadur. He was 
very witty and full of humour, and very amiable in character. 
His conversation was piquant and witty and he was very fond of 
punning. After the devastation of Delhi by Ahmad Shah Durrani 
he went to Murshidabad where his uncle IraJ Khan was in power. 
From there he went to Oudh to the court of Hawab Shujauddaiilah 
who received him with great honour and courtesy but having a 
very sensitive temperament he took offence and went to Patna 
where he was welcomed Avith still greater honour by Maharaja 
Shitab .Rai who treated him with great consideration. After some 
time he broke with the maharaja and led a retired life. He 
died at Patna in 1186 A.H. 1772 A.D. and was buried there. He 
is the author of an estimable diwan in Urdu containing about 
2,000 couplets and bis verses are marked by much purity of 
language. He also left a Persian diAvan as Hasan and M:ir 
aver. Sauda aiid Mir speak very tiighly about his compositions,, 
He was the disciple of Nadim as he himself Avrites and not of 
Ummid as Musliaffi asserts. Fighan is particularly happy in com- 
bining Hindi and Persian idioms Avith SAveetness and perfect 
harmony. He expresses his ideas with exquisite delicacy. He 
never employed ‘ double meaning’, though there are glimmerings 



o£ this figure of speech ia the works of later writerB such as Sanda 
aa.d Mir, abstained from the use of low, debased and obscene 
words and trite sentiments, and maintained the high IcTel of his 
verses throughout. He is fluent and eloquent sind writes qitas 
having continuity of description. Sanda pays him the subtle 
compliment of intercalating some of iiis verses and Mir speaks of 
him with flattering esteem. His diwan contains ghazals, qasidas, 
rubaiyat, miikhammasat, qitayat and other varieties of composi- 
tion, ' ■ 

Urdu poetry gained considerable currency. Consequently 
Mnior oet'- there was an abundance of Urdu poets who are 

' unimportant and without any distinctive merit. 

The early tazkiras, especially those of Mir Taqi and Mir Hasan are 
full of their names and specimens from theii' c;ompositions. I'iiey 
are not remembered and no mention of them could conveniently 
and profitably be made in this book. 



chapter VI. 

■ THE DELHI SCHOOL OF URDU POETS, PART IL 

THE AGE OF MIR AND SAUDA. 

This period saw a great development of and advance in Urdu 
A brilliant epoch poetry. It attained a high wafccrniark of 
which saw the rise excellence. It saw the rise of some of the 
great ^ master- greatest masters of Urdu verse. The names of 
pieces. Khwaja Mir Dard, Mir Hasan, Sanda and Mir 

are some of the most distinguished and honoured on the bea.d-roll 
of Urdu literature. 

Most of the forms of poetic composition reached their climax. 
The productions The masnavi of Mir Hasan entitled Siharuh 
of this period set Bay an^ the panegyrics and satires of Sauda, 
mture^^ eo^mposi- the ghazals of Mir and Dard have set up a 
tions. standard for Urdu poetry. These writers are 

reckoned as masters and their works are criterions and touch 
stones to judge the productions of a later age. Veneration for 
the writers and works of this period has not diminished by the 
lapse of time. Succeeding poets of ability such as Ghalib, Zauq 
and Nasikh have acknowledged then* greatness and have paid 
their homage which is justly due to these master spirits. 

In the matter of the language Souda and Mir both tried hard 

Further Pei’suini- to carry on the work of their predecessors, 
zation of the Ian- o j • . i n • ^ . j.* 

guage, bauda imported new rersian constructions, 

idioms and words, many of them engrafting themselves without 
fear of dislodgement. Mir also drew from the source. 

Hasan contented himself with what there was in the language. 
No nxity of gen- There was no fixity of gender and words were 
used as masculine and feminine according to 
the pleasure of the writer or the mood of the moment. Sauda 
and Mir also imported new metres in Urdu and attempted new 
New metpes and forms of composition. Wasokht, Musuilus and 
tie composition Murabba were tor the first time used by Mir 
mfsu^uus*^’ ^and Urdu although Wasokht originated in Per- 
Mupabba and old sian with Fughani and Wahshi. Qasida and. 
forms perfected. Hijv were perfected by Sauda and brought to 
the present pitch of excellence. Difficult metres with stiff rhymes 
and double rhymes were begun to be indulged in by Sauda 
ill ghazals to show his mastery over language iind verse. 

This age also saw the improvement in verse-tech:ni<[ue. The 
Improvement in couplets Were more terse and compact and 
versiflication. contained less of padding and redandant words, 
a fault so common in the previous age. 



it was ill this period that poets forsook their homes in Delhi 
Geaei^a,i excvius of owing to the fr^nent onsets of the Afghans 
poets from Delhi. and free-bopting campaigns of the Mahrattas. 
The sliocks became too severe and too frequent. Sanda, Mir, 
Hasan, Soz and many other minor poets of this age sought refuge 
in the opulent court of the Hawabs of Oudii. Mil* Hard as became 
his position is a solitary exception. 

Common sentiments and debased language are found cheek 
selSuL^Jf^de> with sublime fancies and dignihed 

based woi'ds- expressions. The poems also do not maintain 

a high level of excellence. It is said of Mir by one of tiie earliest 
writers of a tazkira, ‘‘ that his common verses are of the lowest 
type and his sublime verses are those of the highest.” It is the 
inequality of Wordsworth. Nawab Mustafa Khan Shaifta makes 
a similar objection in his Gulshan-i-Bekhar about the verses of 
Sauda. This is a penalty to be paid when poems are written 
in season and out of season. Both !Sauda and Mir w^ere volumi- 
nous writers and wrote copiously. It was natural that all verses 
could not be of the same quality. Mir Dard who wrote in in- 
spired moments had less of this blemish and his output was 
necessarily smaller. 

This age saw the compilation of tazktras or biographical not- 
ices of the lives of Urdu poets with selections 
Compilation of “from their works. These are very useful and 
aztiras. throw a flood of light on the obscurity of this 

period. The Nakat-ush-Shaura of Mb' and Tazkara4-Shaura‘i~ 
Urdu of Hasan are now available and though scanty and sketchy 
are highly useful and serve as guides to the historian of Urdu 
poetry. 

Khwaja Mir, also known as Mian Saheb, with the poetical 
Dard 1133--1199 surname of ‘ ’ (pain) was the son of 

A. H. Khwaja Mir Nasir Ali, Andalib, a poet himself, 

who has left a voluminous Diwan in Persian entitled Naiad- 
Andalib ^ ov ths “ Murmurings of the Nightingale from his 
father’s side he was descended from Khwaja Bahanddin Naqsh- 
band and he could trace his descent, on his mother’s side, to 
Hasrat Ghos Azam. His maternal grandfather was Mir Syed 
Mohmmad Hasni, the son of Nawab Mir Ahmad Khan the subject 
of eulogy on the part of Sauda who had been killed in the battle 
of Panipat against Nadir Shah. His paternal grandfather came 
to India from Bukhara and his father Khwaj.i Nasir was born in 
India and was enrolled as a royal mansabdar. After a time he 
gave up the rank and became the religious pupil of Khwaja 
Mohammad Zubair and was in constant association with Shah 
Guishan Pir who had influenced Wali in his career as a rekhta 



poet. Dard speaks very feelingly about his attainments in 
poetry, spiritualism and music. 

Dard was bom in 1133 A. H. and acquired learning from 
his father paying special attention to commentaries, traditions, 
sufism and tiieology. In the prime of his youth he attended to 
his worldly duties and his jagir. Mushaffi, who wrote his tazkira 
in 1209 A. H. states that Dard was originally a soldier by profes- 
sion, but he gave up the army on the advice of his father and 
subsequently led the life of a devotee. At the age of he re- 
liri(]uished the world and its attachments and became a darvish. 
At the age of 39, on the death of his father he succeeded him as 
the head” of the disciples. Mir Dard’s position as the head of the 
family of Cliistis and Nawab Zafar Khan, and the spiritual chief 
of the religious order of Naqshbands gave him a great influence 
and invested him with inordinate respect from the people and 
the nobles of Delhi and surrounding places. This wasenlianced by 
his own proficiency in spiritual sciences and sufism. Contempora- 
ry writers who wrote tazkiras testify eloquently to the unique 
influence of Dard, to the saintliness of his character and to the 
knowledge of Tasawalf (sufi doctrines). Dard was [in embodiment 
of sobriety and culture. As belitting a true darwish he was of 
a very contented frame of mind and always resigned himself to 
the will of God. On the devastation of Delhi by Ahmad Shah 
Abdalli and subsequent incm’sions of the Marahattas (1769 A. D.) 
everybody of note amongst Urdu poets had left Delhi for the 
opulent and secure court of the Nawabs of Oudh ; but Dard 
never stirred out of his own sanctxiary and remained in poverty 
and turmoil of the place perfectly satisfied with his lot. He 
was extremely independent and never sought the favour of the 
Royal Court by fawning and cringing or ‘ bending the crooked 
hinges of the knees ’ before tiiose in power. Twice he refused 
to see the then reigniug Emperor Shah Alam and once he openly 
upbraided him for a supposed breach of eti<|uctte in his [issemijly. 
Dard was a master of Indian music and the greatest ‘.artists’ 
of the day came to him as to a teacher. A crowd of inusicians 
used to assemble in his house on 1st, 2nd and 22n(i of ever\’- 
month, of their own accord without being suniiiioticd ami used 
to leave without being told to do so. Mian Firoz Kiiaii, the. 
master-singer of his time used to jittend and expound the 
intricacies of the art. The inhabitants of all classes used to take 
part ill the concert. In Moharram he used to Isold iui assembly 
for the reciting of the elegies and threnodies (Marsias). He also 
held meeting of notable Sheikhs at his house which would attract 
the highest and the greatest in the City and Sliali Alum deemed 
it a privilege to be allowed to attend them. Once lie had the 
misfortune to stretch his legs on account of piiin and he was 
immediately censured by Dard for his indecorous behavioniy 


Dard eoucfiived a passion for composition at a very early age. 
Tlie following is the list of his works which are all published. 


1, 

IsraiMihSulwaat. 

7 , 

Shama-i-Mahfil 

2. 

Kisala-i"Wardaat. ; 

8. 

Hurmat Ghina. 

3. 

Ilmul-lutab. 

9. 

Waqiyat-i-Dard, 

4. 

Nala-i-Dard., 

10 . 

Diwan-i»Farsi. 

5. 

6. 

Ah-i-Sard. 

Dard-i-Dil. 

11 . 

Dewan-i“U.rdu. 


At the age of fifteen Dard wrote Israr-uI-Salwaat. It Is a 
broeliure dealing with the mysteries of prayer. liisala-i-Wardat 
was written at the age of 29 and was finished in 1172 
A. H. It deals with spiritual themes in prose and verse, llmul- 
Kitab is a voluminous commentary of liisala-i-Wardaat written 
at the instance of Mil’ Asar, his favourite pupil and disciple. He 
lias expounded the themes and adduced learned arguments based 
on texts of the Quran and the traditions and holy sayings and 
precepts. It also furnishes materials for Dard’s biography. Nalad- 
Dard and Ah-i-Sard which were finished in 1190 A. H. and 1193 
A. fl. respectively deal with spiritual subjects which exercised the 
mind of Dard at that period. These thoughts as they were 
uttered were gathered by Asar and compiled into these two books. 
Shama-i-Malifil was undertaken bj? Dard when he was 62 years 
of age and he laboured at it with ardour and diligence for 4 years. 
Sahifa-i-Wardat was also written side by side and commenced and 
finished at tiie same time. Hurmat Ghiua and Waqiyat-i-Dard 
are also treatises on Sufism and serve to explain abstruse matters 
ill spiritualism. Diwan-i-Farsi is a short Diwan in Persian consist- 
ing of rubais, ghazals and mukhammas, etc. The last, but the 
most important is the Diwan in Urdu, one of the brightest 
jewels ill the crown of Urdu poetry. The rest of his works are 
all in Persian. 

It is a short Diwan of which a correct and elegant edition has 
0 prill. Diwan, been brought out by Nizami Press with a 
Darci's style. learned introduction from the pen of Habibur- 
Rahman Sherwani. Dard’s style is very eloquent, clear, inteili» 
gible, !iod perspicuous. It is polished and poignant, full of 
fire and pathos. His ghazals are marked by apt idioms, lofty 
thoughts, chastened emotions and refined diction. He is the 
best exponent of Sufism and he shows great skill in developing 
the themes of spiritualism. His verses are equal to Mir in sim- 
plicity and directness and the effect is enhanced and beauty 
heightened by the introduction of spiritualism. He is unrivalled 
in short metres and his verses in them are the quintessence of all 
that is sublime and sweet. He never wrote lampoons or satires 
and his thoughts are always sober and staid fixed on high. Now 
U.-8 


and then archaic words can be detected but they do not detract 
from the merit o£ the composition and their presence is due to 
the language o£ the time. His conception o£ worldly love is very 
high. He does not confound worldly love V Ishk Majazi ’ with 
sensuality ‘ Bulhavasi ’ neither does he believe that sensual 
love would lead one to love spiritual. He identifies worldly 
love with Ms love for his Pir or for his real intimate friends, 
lie does not believe in the ordinary ‘ Bazar love Similarly his 
conception of poetry is sublime. He deprecates its being made a 
means of self-advancement. Likewise he advises the writing of 
poetz’y in inspired moments in the very white heat of emotion. 

Dard’s position in Urdu literature is very high. He is one of 
Impoptanee of the four pillars (with Mir, Sauda and Mazliar) 
MirDard. of Urdu language who freed it fimm the double 

meaning of Hindi Dohras, refined it, polished it and adorned it 
with sublime themes. He introduced in a large measure themes 
of Sufism and spiritualism and gave a corrective to Urdu poetry. 
He set up a very high standard in Urdu poetry and pointed the 
way by his own admirable compositions, which are an exponent of 
his extremely fine taste. He exercised considerable influence 
on his contemporaries and successors. 

Dard enjoyed the respect and esteem of his contemporaries. 
Dard and his Mir speaks very reverently and in hyperbolical 
eontemporaries. terms in the Hakat-ush-Shaura. lie praises 
Bard in- choice metaphors and far fetched figures of speech, for the 
loftiness of his thoughts and the elegance of his diction. He 
commends his politeness, his humility, his sincerity, his abstemious 
habits his sanctity and piety and the respect he commanded by 
virtue of his position and saintly character. He quotes feelingly 
Bard’s remark about himself that he (Mir) would one day 
become the Mir or the leader of the assembly. It was at Bard’s 
instance that Mir held, the mushaira at his house. In fact Mir 


speaks of Dard as a pupil would of his master and Garcin de Tassy 
actually mentions Mir as Ms pupil It is however the respect and 
the esteem for the great sanctity, independence, spiritual attain- 
ments and accomplishments as a poet. Hasan follows suit. He 
also perfected Ms poetical tastes in the company of Dard, and 
modelled his style on his. Indirectly he has influenced Anis 
through Mir Hasan. 

He left many poets as his pupils chief amongst whom are Qaim, 
His Pupils Hidayat, Firaq and Asar, the first and the last 

® being the most important and famous. liis 

son was Ziyaul Nasir poetically surnamed ' Akm I 

There are some conflicting opinions about the date of his death 
and the length of his life. According to Beale, 
His death. ^ ^ according 

to Lutf in .1202 A. ,H. (1887 A.D.), according to Mushaffi in 1209 
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A.Il. (1793-1794: A.D.) the year in which he wrote his biography. 
Garcin de Tassy and Lyall follow Mushaffi, Azad states that he 
died in 1199 A.H, in Delhi at the age of 66 years. A contem- 
porary poet Bedar quoted by Sherwani in his introduction has 
a chronogrammatic verse which gives the date 1199 A.H. and the 
age 68 years. But according to Dard’s own statemant his age 
was only 66 at the time of his death which was miraculously 
revealed to him beforehand by God as written by Dard himself 
in his book Shamai Mahfil. Dard’s testimony about his age and 
the date of his death as confirmed by the chronogrammatic verse 
is conclusive. He died in 1199 A.H. at the age of 66. 

Dard was the most striking personality of his age and his 
usr. influence on Urdu poetry and on his distin- 

gnished contemporaries was immense and rar™ 
reaching. As a Sufi poet he has had no equal in India. He ranks 
as one of the greatest poets in Urdu literature. 

Syed Mohammad Mir whose nom de plume is Soz was the son 
Mip Soz 1133-1213 Syed Ziauddin, and is a descendant of the 
A.D. 1720-1798 A. Saint Kutb Alam Gujarati. His ancestors lived 
at Bukhara but Soz was born at Delhi. Soz 
was an archer of remarkable strength and skill and was an adept in 
horsemanship and the use of various arms. He was also noted for 
his great strength and was distinguished by the beauty of his calli- 
graphy inasmuch as he could write excellently the seven different 
kinds of ornamental writing. In the commencement of his career 
he allowed himself to be dominated by the violence of his sensual 
passions and indulged in licentiousness, but in 1191 A. H. (1777 
A. D.) in the 18th year of Shah Alam IPs reign (1759-1806 A, 
D.) he became a dervish or a religions mendicant, entered into 
the path of spiritual liberty and seeing the devastated condition 
of Delhi left for Lucknow, having stayed for some time at Furrukh- 
abad with Nawab Maharban Khan Rind^ where he took up his resi- 
dence and where he was befriended by Hawab Asafuddaiilah who 
also became liis pupil in the art of writing verses. Being dissatis- 
fied at Lucknow he left in 1212 A. H. (1797 A. D.) for Murshid- 
a.bad which was the seat of the Nawabs of Bengal, but returned, the 
same year to Lucknow and died shortly afterwards in 1213 A. H. 
(1798 A. D.). According to Beale Soz died in 1212 A. fl. at the 
age of 80. According to Lutf he died in 1213 A. H. Mushaffi 
states ill his tazkira that Soz was then 70 years of age, and 
Nassakh writes that he died at Tilhar at the 

age of 80. Firoz in his tazhirat-ush-Shaura says that he died in 
1213 A. H. (1798 A. D.) af the age of 70. It is probable that 
Soz died in 1213 at the age of 80. 

Soz was a witty and a pleasant man, courteous and good- 
natured. He had an amiable temper was self-respecting, inde- 
pendent and humble, and was an embodiment of sincerity. 



He lias left a Urdu Diwan comprising ghaznh masnavis 
qaatraina and mnkbamas. His verses are clear 
and easy and bis style is very agreeable. His 
lano'uage is very sweet and admirably suited to the composition 
of ghaztls. Hi's style has no trace of labour and is ciiaracterized 
by spontaneity, refinement of idiom, and elegance of diction. 
No ornaments or extravagant bypobole encumber liis sweet 
and simple verses. There is no interlarding of figures of 
speech as in. Sauda. High-flown similes, subtle metaphors and 
obscure allusions are absent. Mir equals him in siiriplieity and 
pathos but excels him in true poetic qualities. Soz does not 
employ the new Persian construction, themes and idioms wdiicli 
are lavishly used by Sauda and Mir. He delights in adopting 
only Radif. He belongs to the older generations of poets as 
regards language. He is no reformer. Soz did not write any- 
thing except ghazals which were admirably suited to his tempera- 
ment. In him are found the beginnings of the new school 
of rekhti writers who composed licentious verses in the dialect 
peculiar to women. He was also famous as a reciter of verses 
and his mode of recitation was considerably imitated in his 
days. He modulated his excellent and flexible voice to the 
peculiar nature of his verses and recited them with great pathos 
and striking effect. He sought the aid of gestures. Mir Hasan 
in his biography of Urdu poets speaks eulogistically in figures of 
speech and pays a tribute to Soz’s admirable recitation, Ms incom- 
parable knowledge of theology, his attainments as a dervish, 
his merits as a prose writer., and his poetic gifts. Liitf writing 
in his G-uIshan-i-Hind in 1215 A. H. calls him^ the ‘ prince of 
amorous style ’ and thinks his verse to be full of fire and pathos. 

Soz originally adopted Mir as his Takhailus but when Mir 
Taqi became famous under that poetical surname he changed it to 
Soz. He himself introduces both these nom pZ'wmes in one of 


his couplets. 

Soz ranks high in Ux’du Literature though he does not attain 
the position occupied by Mir and Sauda. He is 
His position. noted as a writer of ghazals full of directness, 

simplicity and pathos and his writings are important not only for 
the beauties inherent in them but also for showing the beginnings 
of rekhti poems, which were brought to perfection by Rangin in 
Delhi and Jan Saheb in Lucknow. 

Sauda, the poetical surname of Mirza Mohammad Hafi is gene- 
Sauda 1126 to 1196 I'allj considered to be the greatest and most 
A.H. 1713 to 1781 powerful of Urdu poets. His ancestors beloiiged 
A* D- to a noble stock, and original^ came from 

KabuL They followed the honourable profession of arms. His 
father Mirza Mohammad Shafi left his native home for Dellii and 
settled there as a merchant, To Delhi belongs the honour of the 


birdi oi; Siuida. Azad gives, the date of liis birtli as 1125 A. H. 
(1715 A. D.) but it seems to be a conjecture, as there is no detinite 
rec^ord ol: the length of his life and no date of his birtii is mentioned 
l.)j his contemporary or subsequent biographers. He adopted the 
lunn de plume of Sanda (melancholy) in conformity with the 
practicf-j of Urdu and Persian poets who professed to be ardent 
votaries at the shrine of love, the word melancholy or insanity 
being an allusion to the ecstacy of love while delicately hinting 
at trade (sauda also meaning merchandise) the calling of bis 
father. , "" ^ 

Sauda was brought up at Delhi and was at first a pupil of 
Suleiman Kuli Kiian poetically called ‘ Widad ’ and afterwards of 
the celebrated Siiali Hatim. Shah Hatim mentioned the name of 
Sauda at tiic top of the list of his pupils appended to his Diwan 
and s[)eaks about him with feeling, esteem and honour. He does 
not seem to have received any regular lessons from Khan Arzu 
but he gained much experience in writing poetry by his companion- 
ship. It was at his instance that he took to rekhta and discarded 
Persian although he could never wean himself completely from its 
influence but often composed in that language. Sauda’s composi- 
tions soon attained popularity and were sung in streets and 
assemblies. He became an universal favourite and captured the 
attention of Shah Alam who was himself a poet of Persian and 
Urdu and who had adopted the pseudoiiymn of Aftab. He for- 
mally became the pupil of Sauda and began to submit his verses 
to him for correction. 

Sauda soon quarrelled with his master on a trifle and left 
visiting his court. He, however, relied on his patrons amongst 
the noblemen of Delhi for support, chief of whom were Basant 
Khan and Meliarbaii Khan who treated him with great generosity 
and mnnificence and who are consequently the subject of many 
encomiastic verses. It was his love for Delhi and the ease and 
comfort with which he was passing his life there, that made him 
refuse an invitation, courteously and affectionately worded from 
Nawab Shujauddaulah of Oudh, who had heard of his talents and 
fame as a poet. 

A revolution set in in Delhi. Old times changed and Sauda’s 
i)8Da!'ture for patrons died one after another. Delhi could not 
Lueknov/. bear the repeated shocks and onsets of the 

invaders, the Afghans on the one hand and the Marhattas on the 
other. Life, property, and honour were not safe and patron- 
age was not so lavish so as to induce a sojourn in such conditions 
of uncertainty and perturbation. There was a general exodus of 
poets and Sauda followed the example. He left Delhi when about 
60 years of age and after a short sojourn at the court of Nawab 
Baiigash Khan of Farrukhabad, he finally settled at Lucknow in 
1185 A. H. (1772 A. D.) where he entered the service of Nawab 



Slnijaixddanla. An ungeneroias and sarcastic but playful allusion 
to his former invitation and bis unceremonious refusal brought 
about a rupture between the Nawab and Sauda and made Sauda 
lead a retired life. 

Sauda was again restored to favour of the Nawab and be par- 
took of bis bounties along with other court poets. A quarrel 
between Sauda and a Persian poet by name Fakhir Makiii led to 
the intervention of a relation of the new Nawab Asaf“ud'“daiilab 
the successor of the Nawab Sbujauddaulab who became a medium 
of reconciliation and his mtroduction was attended with the grant 
of an annual stipend of six thousand rupees and the conferment on 
him of the high title of Malah-ush-shuara the prince of poets. This 
laureateship brought ease and comfort in its train and ripened the 
ever growing intimacy with the Nawab who became very fond of 
him and often forewent the pleasures of the zenana for the 
delights of his society and poetry. Sanda died at Lucknow in 
1195 A. H. (1781 A. D.). Numerous chronograms pointing to 
this year of death have been composed by his contemporaries 
and later poets, Mushaffi, Minnat, Fakhurruddin, Nasikh, and 
Nassakh. 

Sauda was well versed in all kinds of poetical compositions and 
has written copiously. His works are : — 

(i) A Diwan of Persian G-hazals, incomplete but very well • 

spoken of. 

(ii) A few Qasidas in Persian. 

(iii) A Diwan of Urdu Ghazals including fards or detached 

distichs, as, rubais, qitaa or chronogrammatic poems ; 
mukhammasat or stanzas of 5 lines each, tai’jihband, 
wasokht, a passionate erotic ode composed of strophes 
in which particular rhymes are repeated at each 
hemistich, the strophes being terminated by a Persian 
or Urdu verse in a different rhyme, and muatzad. 

(iv) Twenty-fom* masnavis and versified tales consisting 

mostly of satires, lampoons with anecdotes, witti- 
cisms, eulogies and collections of riddles, 

(v) Diwan of qasidas which chiefly consist of panegyrics 

of Nawab Asafuddaulah and of men of high rank 
at Delhi and Lucknow. 

(vi) Verses by Mir with amplifications by Sauda and two 

letters to Mir, one in verse and the other in 
prose. 

(vii) Salaam, and marsias on the death of Imam Hassain 

and 111 anqabat or invocatory verses to God, 

(viii) Poems in praise of holy men of religion. 



(ix) A pamphlet in prose entitled ^ Ibrat-rd-Gliaflin ’ or 

‘ Admonition to the Heedless.’ 

(x) A prose translation of the Masnavi Shiiala-i-Isliq (flame 

of love) of Mir Taqi. 

(si) A biography or tazkira of Urdu poets (not extant). 

Sauda is the most striking personality of his age and with 
Sauda*s impor- Mir Taqi shares the glory of being the 
greatest of Urdu poets of his age and for all 
times. His immense services to the language, to poetrjj and 
to the technique of versification are unique. His influence 
was considerable and far reaching. 

He took a prominent part in breaking the harshness of some 
1. Saiwiee to the of the Hindi words with the softer tunes of 
language. the Pei’sian. It was pre-emimently Sauda who 

along with Mir upheld the dignity of the rekhta, raised its 
prestige and evoked new melodies from it. Sauda imported 
abundantly Persian turns of expression, constractions, met aphors, 
similes, allusions and idioms and wove them dexterou sly and 
harmoniously in the texture of Urdu thus mdening its range and 
making the language flexible, nervous and capable of being 
wielded for any purpose. He also created original idioms and 
used constructions of his own invention, modelled on those of 
Persian, many of them having survived him passed current 
although some were still-born and died with him. It would have 
been equally fortunate if he had felicitously adopted many more 
soft and sweet sounding Bhasha words. His taste and judgment in 
selecting expressions meant to enrich his vocabulary was singularly 
well formed, happy and correct, for most of those forms bear the 
hall-mark of public approval and have become a part and parcel of 
the language. Nor does he ignore the Indian traditions and allu- 
sions for references to Bhasha words such as Bhujbal, Parbat, 
Saban, Rai etc., and Indian mythologies such as the bravery of 
Arjun, the amorous sporting of Kanhaiya or Krishna are numer- 
ous and varied and they give a flavour of genuineness although 
such references were ignored with disdain by later writers. He 
e ven coined Indian words to suit Indian themes. The obstructions 
in the path of writers of that age were not easily surm ount- 
able. The double meaning or ahyam still survived and had 
to be killed, the diflflculty of fusing and blending Hind and 
Persian words had not been finally overcome, the range was to be 
widened to make Ui’dn poetry fit to take long and sustained 
flights. Sauda’s work should be viewed in this perspective. His 
services to the language and his mastery over it were recognised 
by his contemporaries and later writers such as Mushaffi and 
Insha and they all pay their homage to him. 



Sanda built beautiful structures on the foundations laid by 
2. His sepviees to Wall and Hatim. He added two varieties ol; 
Urdu poetry. composition, the Qasida or laudatory ode and 
the Eijv or satire or lampoon. He may be regarded as the 

i. Qasida. yeal originator of these forms in Urdu iuid 

was the first to write Qasidas in the present forms and to bring 
it to a pitch of perfection rarely achieved by later waiters. He 
rivals and sometimes surpasses some of the choicest masters of 
Persian Qasida writers such as Urfi, Khaqani and Anwaui. These 
Qasida of Sauda vie with the best productions in Persian and 
sometimes excel them in point of vigour and subtlety of thouglit. 
He also improved the form of Marsia. 

His satires are full of fire and wit and afford a fund of 

ii. Satire. merriment and laughter. Sauda is irrepres- 

sible, incorrigible. Ho fear of punishment or love of reward 
could deter him from pouring his bile out. His seiwhint Crhooiicha 
(bud) was always ready with his pen-case and the materials of 
waiting. He was the first to take up satire seriously. He descends 
in fierce invective against the‘ iiitiosior progenies ’ of a degenerate 
age. ‘‘ It is to satirists like Juvenal that wm look for striking 
touches regarding the general state of things in the decline of a 
great empire ; and Sauda who was also a satirist can furnish many 
a hint worthy of the consideration of those who would portray 
the last days of the Moghul Emperors. An amusing episode in 
which Sauda describes himself as having taken part w ith more 
bravery than Horace, tells us of the daring inroad of the Mali* 
ratta Cavalry izp to the very walls of Delhi ; a long querulous ode 
gives us a vivid picture of the poverty of the age and the fallen 
splendour of the Amirs and the nobles of the great Moghul : a Iam» 
poon against one Siddi Kafoor, the Kotwal of the; town of Delhi, 
a comical description of the hardship endured by all wlio venture 
on the uncertain prospect of a merchant’s life, and encounter the 
duties and demands of the custom house attendant.” It is true 
that people before Sauda had poured forth their spleen by hinting 
sarcastically in one line or two but it waxs reserved for Sauda to 
ta,ke up satire systematically and to make it a weapon of great 
strength and pow-er. Zabak the father of the famous Mir Hasrui 
(the author of Sihar-ul-Biyan) Fidvi, Makeen, Ba(|a and others 
were in their turns the butts of his ridicule and targets for liis 
sarcastic shots and they in turn retaliated though it must be 
confessed rather poorly, Sauda loved these jousts and enjoyed 
the excitement. His satires display in an eminent degree his 
command over the language and his wide and profound, know- 
ledge of various crafts and professions. He lias a firm grasp of 
details and adroitly and aptly introduces both pathos and slaiuy 
with remarkable effect. The generic pictures presented nre 
original and refreshing and they do not take after any specific 



Persian model He is a sort of a Juvenal, a Voltaire, a Swift in 
tlie f^nalitj of his humour. There is nothing Addisonian about it. 

It is bitter, mordant scattering poison and malice. He invaria- 
bly showers ridicule trenchant biting and gibing on the object his 
iittack. , , 

Saud a had a great command over the verse. Before him it 
His service to feeble. He made it terse and 

Urdu versiflea- compact, rid it of padding and redundant 
^ words. His verses move with a fi’ee swinging 

motion. There is no lameness and halt, feebleness and flaccidity 
about them. Looseness of structure gives way to compactness. 
Words are immovably set in their places as signet stones in the 
hollow of the rings, and they could not be dislodged without 
damage to their harmony or meaning of the verse. Sauda’s verses 
are compact, forceful and eloquent. He introduced new metres 
from Persian into Urdu with new rhymes and new radifs 
(double entente) and composed verses in them with such surpris- 
ing skill and talent, that they still continue to be the delight and 
marvel of the present age. Some of these metres are very 
difficult and the I'adifs and qajias are stiff. 

Not only was Sauda a very great poet of great powers but 
Sautia’s influence he was an influence and kindled the fire of 
on later poets. poetry in many a breast and served as a master 
to many a youthful writer. Like Spenser he could be reckoned 
as a poet’s poet. With Mir his influence was great. Ghalib, one 
of the brightest stars in the firmament of Urdu poetry pays his 
homage. Zouq modelled his ghazals and qasidas on those of 
Sauda, and always admired him. flis poetry has fired the 
imagination of many poets, novices, and past masters in the art 
of writing verses. It is constantly read and admired. Some of 
the verses of Sauda have got that supreme vii'tue, the hall-mark 
of true poetry, the haunting quality rarely found in the realms of 
Urdu poetry though often met with in the works of Shelley and 
Keats. The names of Mir and Mirza are sources of inspiration and 
their works are highly esteemed being looked upon as models or 
eloquence and style. They serve as criterions and standards to 
judge Urdu poetry and their personalities are still an influence in 
assemblies where tJi’du poetry is recited and appreciated. 

It is generally held that Sauda was a supreme master of the art 
of poetry. His temperament was admirably suited to the writing 
of verses. Even Mir, his hypercritical and fastidious contemporary 
reckoned him to be a ‘ full poet ’ and speaks glowingly and en- 
thusiastically about his poetic qualities. He thinks him to be 
worthy of the title of Malak-ush-shaura or poet laureate. Sauda’s 
writings clearly show that his heart readily responded to the 
sensations from outside. He was highly impressionable. His 
U.~9 



eeuinshad many facets of estraordinary bnlliance His brain 
was Ml of vigour and his mind always on the alert. He tnec eveiy 
species of composition in Urdu poetry suocesstuhy. uome out- 
stendiug qualities distinguish him from his compeers. In the hist 
niaee h^ had a wonderful command over the language. Tlie vipnr 
Ld force of language was admirably welded to the subtlety of 
thlsht His verses are duished products of art marked by 
elegance of diction and beauty of happy expressions, llicrc rs no 
loofeness or feebleness about them. Many of them are terse and 
compact and as brilliant and keen as the edge of the Ispahan! 
sword The words are beautifully and dexterously set which 
cannot be disturbed, without impairing the beauty of the verse. 
H a k thorouffhlv skilled in his workmanship which is of a very 
hkh order. ^His thoughts are lofty and subtle. His style is 
eloquent and his fancy sours high, ^lere is a fair sprinkling of 
metaphors and similes which enhance the beauty of the verses but 
which seldom if ever obtrude outrageously or distract attention. 
They never obscure the meaning and the general effect is not 
sacriheed to the symbols employed in the verse. Sauda had a 
versatile genius and his vision was both exalted and fiir-reaching. 
Sauda looks profoundly and deeply on the problems of life and 
philosophy He tried to reach the core of the problems and his 
power to crystalise thought is wonderful. He was familiar with 
the various crafts and sciences of India. He shows knowledge of 
chemistry and geography in Ms verses. 


It would not be amiss to quote the testimony of some of the 
The opinions of leading writers. Mir writes about him. ‘SSauda, 
Sau^a ^ young man with pleasant manners and good 

temper, warm hearted jovial and sociable, of cheery disposition. 
He writes extremely well-ghazals, qasidas, masnavis, qitas, rnukham* 
mas and rubai. He is the head of Urdu poets. He is a beautiful 
writer. Mir. now employs hyperbolical words to praise him. Each 
of his charming verses, which were introduced into the garden of 
eloquence are bouquets of flowers of thought and each of his well 

measured hemistich is like a free cypress he is fit to rank as 

the poet laureate of Urdu poetry.’ Mir praises the satire called 
‘the derison of the age ’ or Tazhik-i-Rozgar and says that in this 
poem Sauda has surpassed the limits of art. Mir quotes copiously 
from his verses. Lutf, Khalil, Mir' Hasan and all subsequent 
biographers including Karimmuddin praise his wonderful poetic 
powers and extol him to the skies in extravagant hyperbole. 
QateeL a celebrated Persian poet of India, assigns bim the rank of 
Zahuri in Urdu. Professor Sahbaz quotes the opinion of Shamsuh 
uima Moulvi Imdad Imam who regarded Sauda as the Shakespeare 
of Urd.u. Lyall regards him as one of the greatest poets of Urdu. 

He was however not deeply imbued with the principles of 
His limitations, Sufism as his contemporaries were. He was not 


mystical and looked more to the wox'id than to the hereafter. 
Some of his ghazals transcend the limits and lapse Into exordimiis 
of qasidas. They lose that sweetnessj that simplicity and melody, 
that charm wliicli is regarded as an essential characteristic of a 
ghazal Delicate, polished, sweet, easy and flowing words are 
suited to depict the erotic sentiments of the ghazal ; dignified, 
grand sonorous and majestic words are fit to be used for serious 
subjects such as the qasida or panegyric. It happens that Sauda 
employs the words ordinarily fit for qasidas in ghazalB which 
produce an incongruous effect. The reader is referred to the com- 
parison of Sauda with Mir where these points are dealt with at 
a greater length. 

Sauda is undoubtedly one of the greatest of Urdu poets and 
shares with Ghalib Mir and Anis the highest place in Urdu 
literature. 

Mir Ghulam Hasan whose nom de plume is Hasan and who is 
fom generally known as Mir Hasan, was the son of 

b 0 i*i 786 )'. ° Mir Ghulam Hasan Zahak (laughter). His 

ancestors were Syeds of Herat. His great grand-father Mir 
Imami came to India and settled here. He was a noted calli- 
graphist and a well known learned man of his age, a poet and a 
scholar, esteemed for his accomplishments by his contemporaries. 
Hasan’s father was a convival and genial man given to raillery 
and laughter as his pesudonymn signifies. He figures in one of 
the biting satires of Sauda. Hasan was born at Delhi and studied 
poetry with his. father in the beginning and then submitted his 
poetic effusions for correction to Khwajah Mir Dard. On the 
downfall of Delhi, Hasan went with his father to Oudii. On the 
way he visited Dig and stayed there for some time and from there 
he went to Makanpur with the procession of Shah Madar which 
he celebrated in one of his masnavis entitled Gulzar-i- Irani. He 
went to Uyzabad which was at the time the capital of the Nawabs 
of Oudh, and entered the service of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur 
and was also an associate of his son Mirza Nawazish Ali Khan. 
Safdar Jung too was a poet. On the accession of hTawab Asaf- 
uddaulali to the throne in 1775 A. D., the seat of Government 
was transferred to Lucknow and Hasan also moved and settled 
there. He fell ill in 1200 A. H. (1785 A. D.) and died in 
Moharram 1201 A. H. (October 1781 A. D.) being over fifty years 
of age and was buried in Lucknow^. Mushaffi has a chronogram on 
his death which gives the above mentioned date ; Lutf disagrees 
and states in his Gulshan-i-Hind that Hasan died in 1205 A, H. 
(1790-91 A. D.) but the first commands greater credence as Lutf 
is very often inaccurate. 

Hasan was educated liberally although he knew no Arabic. 
He had a great command oyer Persian and wrote fluently and 



with ease in that language. His biography of Urdu poets which 
has recently been published is written in high flown, flowery, 
and flowing Persian. Azad states that Hasan was a pupil of 
Sauda in poetry. Mir writes in his Tazkira, Hasan, a gentle- 
man, often attends poetical assemblies convened by me' at my 
house ; he has a manly bearing and he practises poetry at the feet 
of Sauda”. Hasan however writes about himself and clearly 
mentions in his account that he was a pupil of Mir Zayauddin Zaya 
a pupil of Mir Taqi but as he could not conform to his style of 
writing he modelled his poems on those of Hard, Sauda and Mir 
aod followed faithfully in their footsteps. Mir Hasan, by iris 
nature, was gay and humourous but his conversation was never 
obscene nor foolish. He was very sweet, and affable, amiable and 
learned. Nobody had any occasion to complain of Hasan and no 
contemporary biographers have anything ill to speak about him. 

He has a remarkable, delicate and pure style. His language is 
His style. elegant and flowery. He excelled in ghazals, 

rubais, masnavis and marsias, but was least 
successful in qasida. He is pre-eminent in masnavi and his 
Sibarul Bayan (Sorcery of Eloquence) is considered to be one of 
the finest and best productions in Urdu. His ghazals are full of 
love themes and they partake of the sweetness, simplicity and 
charm of Mir’s odes. 

He left four sons, three of whom were poets and lived at 
Fyzabad. Mir Mustahsan Khaleeq, a pupil of 
Mushaffi, Mir Mohsan poetically surnamed 
Mohsan, were employed with Mirza Taqi, son-in-law of Bahu 
, Begum Saheb, mother of Nawab Asafuddaukh. Mir Hasan Khulq 
was the third and was attached to Nawab Nazir Darab Khan. 
They were clever writers of verses and followed the style of their 
father. 

Mir Hasan’s works consist of : — , 

1. A Div/an of ghazals in various metres to which are 

appended tarkibband, mukhammasat, wasoklit, 
H!s works. rausullus, or a poem of three lines each, of 

which the first two lines are by Hasan some in Persian and others 
in Urdu and the third by different Persian poets of note. 

2. Eleven Masnavis in all, the most important of which are 

(q:) SiJiar-ul-Bayan (magic of eloquence) a very popular 

Masnavi Sihar-ul- Masnavi and the most famous work or Mir 
Bayan OF Badra-i Hasan. It is also known under the title of 

Masnavi4-Mir Hasa7i^i\dQksa4-Badra4-Mimw 

which are the names of personages in the story. It was written 
in 1199 A.H. (1785 A.D.) and obtained honourable recognition 
from Nawab Asafuddaulah, The poem is a romance on the loves 



of Prince Benazir and Badra Munir in which are intro(hic.ed many 
interesting ethiiogi'aphical delails of female dressj marriage 
ceremi)iiies and other customs. It is written in a simple style, and 
•abounds in proverbs and idiomatic phrases which have passed into 
tlie common speech of people. ‘ Every hemistich is peerles.s and 
every verse is like a shining moon. ’ It is a niiivi.TsaI favourite 
and is termed ‘ crystalised eloquence ’. It is remarkable for its 
delicaey of diction, elegance of style, purity of idiom atnl erotic 
theme. The story is of a conventional type. A prince brought 
up in the lap of litsiiry and reared in the strictest seclusion of the 
zenana is spirited away by a fairy who is enamoured of his 
matchless beauty. The prince after a little resisteiico resigns 
himself to his lot and is alio wvd to rove about on uu enchanted 
horse made of wood, a present from his iafly-lovc. in the course 
of his aerial promenades he descends into a beautiful garden 
and falls in love, ^vith a princess of dazzling beauty, Tlie fairy 
disGOvmring her false lover’s secret amour seeks vengeance and 
after many adventures the prince is united with his lady-love 
and restored to his bereaved parents. The poem is extremely 
eloquent. The flash of retort, the sparkle of humour, the 
wonderful flow of the verses are all admirable. It shares with 
Gulzar-i-Namm the highest rank amongst Masnavis in Urdu 
Iiteratui*e. The date of composition is known by chronograms 
written by Qateel and Mushafli. A prose adaptation of this 
poem was made by Mir Bahadur Aliiii 1217 ,A.H. (1802 A.D.) 
under the title of Nasr-i-Benazir (Incomparable Prose). 

(b) Gulzar4-l7'am which has been confounded by Garcin de 

Tassy, Karimuddin, Azad and Blumbardt with 
2. Guizar-i-iram. gpiarul Bayaii. It is quite an independent 
Masnavi having been composed in 1192 A. H. (1778 A.D.) and 
contains curious and interesting ethnographical details of female 
dress, marriage ceremonies and customs of muslims and dances 
of Bayaderes (female dancers in the East Indies). This also 
contains a satire on Lucknow and a praise of Fyzabad. 

(c) Ramuz-ul-Arfin or d Secrets of the Knowers’ is not 

mentioned by any biographer and is not noticed 
s. Ramuz-ui-Arfln. by Garcin de Tassy or any other Tazkira writer. 
It is only stated by Mir Hasan in his account of himself in the 
memoirs of Urdu poets compiled by him. 

There are other Masnavis one set of which consists of a satire 

on a butcher, another relates to the story of 
Qasidas, a minstrel and the third, to the story of a 

courtesan. He has written a few qasidas or panegyrics on Fawab 
S alar Jung, on the marriage of Nawab Asafuddaulah, and another 
which contains anecdotes of Mohammadan saints. About seven 
of his qasidas are now extant. 



Mir Hasan speaks in his account of himself of having written 
Marsia or threnodies on the death of Imam 
Mapsia. Husain and Hasan. He also wrote soz and 

salaams which are forms of Marsias. This kind of composition was 
broQgiit into perfection by his grandson Mir Anis and his con- 
temporary and rival, Dabir. 

He wmote a I'azkira of Urdu poets in Persian which contains 
Tazkipa of Urdu account of about 300 poets ancient and 
poets. modern. The date of the composition is not 

mentioned but an examination of various dates mentioned in the 
body of the Tazkira points to 1194 A. H. (1780 A. D.’) as the 
most approximate date of composition, when Sauda was seventy 
years of age. Mir Hasan has divided the memoir into three 
periods ; the first period anterior to the reign of Furrukhsiyyar ,* 
the second period from the reign of Furrukhsiyyar to the end 
of the reign of Mabammad Shah ; and the third and last period 
till the compilation of the Tazkira. It has the merit of writing 
accounts of poets alive in the time, of Hasan and though the 
sketches run only to a few lines yet they are not without their 
value. 

Mir Hasan has immortalized himself by his Masnavi Siharul 
Bayan and ranks very high in Urdu Literature for his simplicity, 
spoil taniety, eloquence sweetness, melody and erotic themes 
which often touch on sensualism and is thus considered by Insha 
to be a fore-runner of the writers of rekhti. 

Mir Mahommad Taqi whose vom de guerre is Mir and who 
MipTaqiMip 1125 is generally known as Mir Taqi, was the son 
of 1223 A. H. 1793 of Mir Abdullah, one of the nobles of Akbar- 
toisiOA, D. abad (Agra). He quitted Agra at an early 
age on the death of his father, during the reign of the Emperor 
Siiah Alam, and resided with his uncle Khan Arzu (Sirajuddin) 
the celebrated Persian poet, who supported him and supervised 
Ilia education. He also instructed him in the act of writing 
poetry. He rapidly rose to fame and his verses were on the 
lips of everybody. His ghazals were taken from city to city as 
valuable presents. Poets are proverbially poor and Mir was no 
exception. His proud and supersensitive nature did not allow 
him to court the patronage of the nobles at Delhi which was 
staggering at the various shocks delivered by the repeated 
foreign invasions of the Afghans and the frequent free-booting 
incursions of the Mahrattas. In a state of utter poverty, like 
most of the brethren of his tribe, Mir left Delhi for Lucknow in 
Leaves for> Luek- Hie time of Mawab Asafuddaulali, According 
no Vi? 1197 A. H. op to Azad he left Delhi in 1 190 A. H. (1776 
1783 A. D. A. D.) bufc according to Lutf it was in 1197 

A. H. (1783 A. D.) Garcin de Tassy follows Lutf, and 
Sprenger also says that it was after 1196 A, H, tiasaii says in 



bis Taiskira that Mir was in Delhi at the time of the oompilatioii 
of the biography (1194 A. H. or 1780 A. D.). The authorities 
therefore lean towards the date stated by Lnti: wliicli appears 
to be the correct one. Mir had not enough money to engage the 
wdioie of the coach to himself and he shared it with a gentleman, 
who to beguile the tedium of the journey commenced some small 
talk. Mir feeling offended at being addressed, peremptorily 
snubbed him at once. When he arrived at Lucknow he put up 
at an inn and hearing that a was to be held in the 

evening he hastily composed a ghazal in the particular refrain 
set by the assembly and having dressed himself in the fashion 
of Delhi which was not in vogue at Lucknow he proceeded to the 
scene of poetical contest. Snch an old hgnre dressed grotes- 
fpiely in old fashion excited the laughter of the smart people of 
Lucknow which ent the old man to the quick. When his turn 
came to recite the ghazal people began to make enquiries from 
Mir about himself. Mir improvised a few couplets in the set 
refrain and incorporated them in his ghazal which he read out 
with much feeling and pathos. People apologised when -they 
knew it was the great Mir who had come amongst them. In the 
course of time Nawab Asafuddaulah heard of Mir’s arrival and 
assigned to him a monthly cash allowance of two hundred or 
three hundred rupees according to Lutf, which was also con- 
tinued by his successor Nawab Saadat Ali Khan (1798-1814 
A. D.). 

Mir however thought himself affronted by some seeming 
supercilious acts of the Nawab and according to Azad, retired early 
from the court and died in utter ' poverty and starvation .1S^5 
A. H. (1810 A. D.). Lutf adds a few more details about Mir. 
A few celebrated Urdu writers were required for Fort William 
College at Calcutta from Lucknow and Delhi and Mir was also 
inter viewed by Colonel Scott, the Resident, but he was passed 
over owing to his infirmity and old age. Lutf also adds that 
when he fell out with Nawab Asafuddaulah the pension of 
three ■ hundred rupees which had been fixed by Naw^ab and 
entrusted to be disWrsed by Tahsin Ali Khaii was not stopped 
when he ceased to attend the court but continued to be paid in 
its entirety until 1215 A. H. (1800 A. D.) (the year of tlie com- 
pilation of the Tazkira of Lutf). Lutf however mentions that 
Mir was not properly appreciated and he lacked the night’s 
morsel which is probably an oriental hyperbole for comparative 
neglect considering the patronage lavishly bestowed on minor 
lights and his own attainments as a poet. 

Tliere is a conflict of statements as regards the age of Mir. 
The date of his death is firmly fixed by the numerous chronogram- 
matic verses composed by various poets, the most notable being 
those of Nassakh and Nasikh. According to Azad he attained the 



age of one hundred years (lunar) ; according to Jahan, Mil’ was 
only eighty. The latter statement seems to be incorrect as 
Mu, iiaffi when writing his biography in 1209 A. H. (1794-95 
A. D.) says that Mir was then over eighty years of age. 

Only a few scanty-details which are authentic are available 
about Mir’s life. Sprenger however mentions that in the years 
(1848-50 A. D.) when he made the catalogue of the book,s in the 
libraries of Kings of Oudh he noticed in tlie Moti Mahal an auto- 
biography of Mir Taqi (152 pages of 12 lines) bearing the title of 
‘ Zikr Mir’ or account of Mir written in Persia, n. This valuable 
work seems to have been lost otherwise it would have thrown a 
hood of light and dealt a coup de grace to a great mass of incorrect 
speculation, fanciful stories and legends that have gathered round 
his name as round Chaucer’s. Various conjectures and canards set 
afloat by people were incorporated by the contemporary chroniclers 
and sedulonsiy propagated by other writers who based their 
information on these not very trust-worthy biographies. Mir 
does not write about himself in his Nakat-ush-Shaura with well 
assumed humility and in conformity with the ruling convention 
of the oriental poets. Ee only states that he is staying at Delhi. 

The Tazkirah of Shaurish which was the poetical surname of 
Was Mil’ Taqi a Gulam Hussain Shaurish, composed about 1193 
syed ? A, H. (1779 A. D.) when Mir was alive and in 

Delhi, states that Mir was not a born Syed but he only assumed 
the poetical pseudonymn of Mir (a title peculiarly used by the 
Syeds) and thus he came to be regarded as a Syed. Shaurish 
relies upon a Qita of Sauda which is not to be found in his works. 
This is an idle story (luoted by Azad and there is absolutely no 
doubt of Mir being a Syed by birth as he frequently states so in 
his verses and refers to his noble descent and he was believed to 
be so by other contemporary chroniclers. 

Azad, in his admirable but unfortunately occasionally gossipy 
Ina e e u r a e i e S iias allowed certain misstatements to 

about Mir in the creep in. He has related anecdotes and sayings 
Moui'SrAzad illustrative of his ill-nature, supercilious 

temper, overweening conceit and uncritical 
attitude. He has also allowed himself to give currency to some 
incorrect statements on the authority of some of his ill-informed 
malicious contemporary writers. In order to make the book 
entertaining he did not pause to verify his facts and stories. 
Their veracity is now challenged in the light of NakatiisJi Shaura 
(pithy sayings of the poets) and other contemporary tazkira,s 
which were not easily accessible then. 

According to Azad, Mir states in his preface to Nahat-usJi- 
Shaura tlmt it deals with an account of one thou, sand poets, and 
that it gives useful hints to writers of Urdu verses. The preface 
of Mir does profess nothing of the kind. Azad states that every 



one o£ those poets treated in the Tazkirah hag come in iior his 
share of rebuke and his account of Wah the progenitor of rekhta 
poetry is simply scandalous as Mir writes about him that he is 
“ more notorious than Satan The biograpliy contains only an 
account of hundred poets and the caiticism is neither unfair nor 
malicious. Mir, contrary to the oriental custom, does not indulge 
too much in extravagant hyperbole and strained metaphors. His 
criticism is short, pointed and on the whole just. He has disclaimed 
personal knowledge when he did not know the man. There are 
very few reproofs and most of them are well-merited. There is no 
mention of any ill-natured remark about Wall as is quoted by 
Azad. Again, according to Azad, Mir a Shiah and his uncle 
Arzu, a follower of Hanafi sect, quarrelled and became estranged 
owing to their religious differences but there appears to be no 
shade of annoyance or intolerance on the part of Mir. He speaks 
very reverently of Khan Arzu, and indeed of all other leaders 
of religion- He calls Khan Arzu his spiiitual guide and ‘ Pir ’ and 
writes with the veneration of a disciple. It is abundantly clear 
that Mtr was no bigot in his ^dews and had tolerance and respect 
for the pursuasions of others, it is possible that the estrangement 
may have come later on in life but he could never have spoken 
bitterly against him. Azad’s account that Mir usui’ped the poeti- 
cal surname of Mir, from Mir Soz seems to be unfounded for Mir 
himself states that he had been using it long before Mir Soz assum- 
ed it but he gave it up for that of Soz when he saw that he would 
be eclipsed by the greater glory of Mir Taqi. Of Dard, Mir speaks 
in the choicest terms and with the greatest respect. Azad agam 
speaks of Mir’s contemptuous treatment of people who resided 
outside Delhi and who were thus supposed to have no knowledge 
of the purity of Urdu. On the conti'ary Mir praises whole-iieart- 
edly the work of poets not residents of Delhi. Mazmun of Chachau 
a village near Agra has been accorded good treatment. 


It is true that Mir had an overwhelming sense of self-respect 
and was proud and sensitive by nature. He 
Mir’s nature. looked askance at the advances of the nobles 


which he thought were meant to humiliate him. He was intensely 
reserved and self-centred and would brook no presumption. His 
poverty embittered his spirit and his lofty nature disdained pity 
and help. He was however irascible and short-tempered and he was 
himself conscious of the defect as he expressed in one of his coup- 
lets and as is referred to by his contemporaries Hasan and Lutf. 
True it is that he speaks of his poems and Tazkira as ‘ more 
worthless than shells ’ and refers to his pupils as his friends but 
this depreciation and abasement of self is only a pose and origi- 
nates in pride. It may be inferred that he was conceited and vain 
about his accomplishments as a poet and was partial to friends. His 
masnavi Ajgar Namah or ‘ book of Dragon ’ in which he regards 
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himself a dragon destroying all other animals (minor poets) is not 
a mere conventional performance but an expression of inordin ate 
vanity and disdain for others.. His contemptuous treatment of 
Hatim in his biography can be traced to the same source. He was 
very often generous as he praises unstintedly his contemporary 
Sauda, and some of his own disciples. Azad seems to have em- 
broidered in this weakness to an amazing extent for he states 
that Mir could never brook greatness of others ancient or modern 
and would never shake his head in token of praise even when 
verses of such masters of Persian poetry as Saadi and Hafiz were 
recited in his presence. Azad does not seem to have read the 
Nakat in original but has taken the statements of others on trust 
especially those of Qasim. 

Mir Taqi was a voluminous writer. He lived to a ripe old age. 
His works. literary activities extended over a very 

long period. His works are r-— 

(1) Six large diwans of Rekhta ghazak 

(2) A Diwan in Persian. 

(3) Numerous masnavis. 

(4) A pamphlet entitled Faiz«i-Mir. 

(5) A Tazkirah entitled Nakat-ush'shaura. 

The di wans of Urdu ghazals contain not only ghazals, hut 
rubais, mustzads, wasokhts, mukhammasat, tarjihbands, tarkib- 
bands, musaddasat, matlat, haftbands, tazmin, fards and other 
varieties of composition. The diwans extend to many hundred 
pages and the ghazals number thousands. 

Mir has written a few qasidas which are not of a very high 
order and suffer in comparison with those of his rival Souda. Four 
of them are invocatory in character and only one in praise of 
Nawab Asafuddaulah. This form or composition did not attract 
him for his genius was not suited to it and his views and mode of 
life did not permit him to play the sycophant on nobles and 
Nawabs. it was also due to the fact that he was self-centred and 
reserved. 

Some of his mukhammasat are invocatory und others are on 
the ‘ complaint of time ’ which are regarded as satires on Shah 
Alam and his court. 

Next to his ghazals, rank his masnavis, which are munerous 
consisting chiefly of satires, eulogies, and love tales and which are 
extremely popular. The most important of them are : — 

1. Ajgar nama also called Azhdarnama or ‘ the book of the 
dragon ’ is the ebullition of Mir’s self-conceit and contempt for 
his contemporary Urdu poets. He fancifully represents himself 
as a dragon devouring the smaller animals, such as scorpions 



snakes, ete., within his reach, to wit the poets whose works be 
held in sncli light esteem. : 

'2. Shoki-i-Ishq or ^ The FUmeoi hove..’ 

3. or ‘ The Ebullition of Love.* 

4. Dari/a-i-Ishq, or ‘ The Ocean of Love.’ 

5. Aijaz-i-Jshq or ‘ The Miracle of Love.’ 

6 . Khuab-'O'khayal or ^ T’he Dream and Thought.’ 

7. or ‘ The Transactions of Love.’ 

8. Masnavi Tambih-iil’-Khayal which praises the art of poet- 
ry and its dignity. 

Three masnavis with the heading Shikar ncmiah describe the 
hiintmg expeditions of Nawab Asafuddanlah. There are man}- 
short masnavis on pets, such as cocks, cats, goats, clogs ; one on 
monsoon and another on his own house devastated by rain, 
on the troubles of journey in rains, on lying, and delights of 
wine, 'there is a Saqi Namali or the Book of the Cup-bearer 
of wine which has Spring for its subject. 

He also wrote a few Marsias but had no love for chronogramma- 
tic verses. 

'to Mir belongs the credit of transplanting Wasohht, Mussullus 
Mip intpodueed and Murahha in Urdu poetry. Tazmin fthe 
poetpy. word means to intercalate m one s own verses 

those of somebody else. This name is given to pieces of verses 
where the intercalation takes place) also figures in the works 
of Mir. 

Mir’s fame chiefly rests on his ghazals and masnavis. The 
masnavis though not of the highest order are marked with 
spontaneity, emotion, freedom from constraint, eloquence and 
elegance of diction. Later poets such as Juraat and Mushafii 
imitated them. They could not however be ranked with those of 
Mir Hasan. 

The Diwan in Persian was compiled in one year as Mushafii 
informs us, when he had suspended composing in Urdu. 

The Tazkira entitled Nakat^ushshaura was written about the 
Nakat-asli-snaupa year 1165 A. H. (1752 A. D.). It is one of the 
about 1762 A. D. earliest memoirs of Urdu poets and is exceeding- 
ly interesting and useful. It is unfortunately fragmentary. It 
also poses as an anthology for it contains selections from the verses 
of poets treated therein. 

Mir introduced into Urdu poetry many idioms, phrases and 
His service to the wox'ds from Persian. He used these in two 
po°fpy.^^ different ways. He either .transplanted the 

idiom in its original form or did so by its translation into Urdu. 
Many examples are quoted by Azad in his Ab-i-Hayat, Many 
gained currency and survived, others fell out from use and died. 



His own ideas about rekbta embodied in the epilogue ot* his Hakat 
are interesting and instructive. “ Be it known that rekhta is of 
several kinds, which I will explain to the extent of my know- 
ledge. Firstly, one hemistich is Persian and one Hindi like the 
fragment of Amir Khusru. Secondly, half the hemistich is Persia.:n. 
and the other half Hindi, like the verses of Mir Moizz. Thirdly, the 
verbs and prepositions are Persian but this is objectionable. 
Fourthly, they use Persian construction ; this is allowable to the 
extent it agrees with the construction of the rekhta idiom —this 
is known only to the poets— but if it is contrary to Bekhta 
grammar it is objectionable. It is to be observed that this is one 
of the methods followed by poets and that I have equally adopted 
it. If the Persian construction is in the spirit of the Eekhta 
language there is no harm in adopting it. Fifthly, Ahyam was 
much in vogue with former poets but now it is no longer in use- 
There is no harm in it, if it is witty and natural. Ahyam means 
that the word in which the meaning of the verse depends has two 
significations, one obvious and the other far fetched, and it is the 
latter which is intended by the poet. The style which I have 
adopted comprises all the figures of speech, as puns, resemblance 
of corresponding words in rhyme and measure, etc.” 


Urdu poetry is popularly regarded to be co-extensive with 
His g-hazals. Urdu ghazal and as Mir is pre-eminent as a 
ghazal writer he is naturally regarded to be the greatest of Urdu 
poets. He brought masnavis to a high pitch of excellence but 
Mir B sphere is the ghazal and in his domain he reigns supreme. 
His verses are simple, eloquent, poignant, winged with pathos 
and pain. Ihey have the greatest appealing power and force 
In the ardour of passion, in the melody and music, in the felicity 
of phrase, in the ecstacy of feeling, his ghazals rank the best in 
Urdu literature. Many of his verses have that haunting quality 
which IS regarded as a hall-mark of true and great poetry His 
seventy-two ‘ lancets ’ have passed into a proverb though there 
are certainly a greater number of verses which could be reo-arded 
as possessed of the highest poetic qualities. His language fs pure 
mid chaste and his style extremely simple and highly polished. 
He IS the Sheikh Saadi of Urdu ghazals. His ghazals are the 
ehxii* of Urdu poetry. Of short metres he is a master. There is 
an am of despondency and sadness which invests the poems with 
thousand charms. This dejection lends sweetness and true patiio^ 

to the phawals i 


Mu-'s position is unequalled in the history of Urdu literature 
His reputation as He is popularly called Khuda-i-Sakhnn or ‘ florl 
a poet. ^ of poetry’. GhaKb and Hasikh and aU subse- 
quent wnters of note have acknowledged ids greatness and 
speak of bun as of a master. Even in his own day Mir was re 
cognised as the greatest ghazal-writer. The contemporary and 



later biographers bestow the highest encomtnms on Mir and his 
poetry. Extravagant and oat-o£- way metaphors, far-fetched similes, 
picturesque phraseology, are lavished on him abundantly in 
praise. Poets and prose-writers vie with each other in eulogising 
him. No praise is too little for him. Domains of Art and Nature 
are ransacked and they furnish similes for his greatness. My- 
thological and historical allusions are yoked to do service for him. 
Hasan writes, ‘‘ The chief of the poets of Hindustan, the most 
eloquent of the eloquents of his time, a heart-attracting poet, 
and an incomparable writer of verses Lutf in comparing him 
to poets, ancient and modern, says that the difference is that of 
Sun and Moon, earth and sky. Mir and Mirza (Souda) are the 
standards for and fountains of inspiration for later Urdu poets. 
For his sweetness, for his poignancy, force and appeal, for liis 
eloquence and spontaneity for his songs of woe Mir is one of the 
greatest of Urdu poets and as bringing the ghazal to a very 
high pitch of excellence he ranks with the greatest of writers of 
erotic verse. 

Mir’s fame rests on ghazals and masnavis, and Sauda is regard- 
Mip and Sauda ed as the master of Qasida and satire. Even 

compared. jji Sanda’s day this was the general impression 

for Hakim Qudr at Ullah Khan Qasim writes, ‘^It is generally 
thought that Sauda never approached Mir in the excellence 
of the ghazal, but ‘ every flower has a different colour and a 
different fragrance Mirza is a boundless river, Mir is a majestic 
canal. In the knowledge of verse-techniqne and prosody Mir has 
a superiority over Mirza, but in poetic powers and genius Mirza 
surpasses Mir. Khwajah Basit characterizes the works of Mir as 
Ah : Dear Dear (a sigh), and those of Mirza as Wah : Hear Hear 
(an exclamation of delight). The same difference has been embodied 
in one of his verses by Amir Minai. 

Both were born poets of great powers. The difference in the 
style is the difference of the temperament. Mir was by nature a 
confirmed pessimist. His life was one of long misery and poverty. 
He was overweighted with an inordinate sense of self-respect. 
He carried his amour propre too far and to extreme limits. He 
led a retired and embittered life. He drank copiously of the gall 
or life. He was no fit associate for a riotous and festive board. 
Hilarity, uproariousness, and joy were alien to iiis nature. Souda, 
on the contrary was essentially an optimist and possessed a 
volatile temperament. He was bubbling with delight and good 
humour. He was in his element in a joyous assembly, and delight- 
ed in the play of wit and fancy. He took life easily and was 
never known to be in straitened circumstances. The poetry of 
each is coloured by his thoughts and reflects his temperament 
and his attitude towards the world. The language they adopted 
suited their respective genius and temper. Pathos speaks in 



simple, subdued, gentle and unadorned language. The utterance is 
choked with tears. This style, natural and easy, is admirably 
suited to the ghazal and to particular metres notably the short 
ones in which Mir is seen at his best. The qasida requires 
picturesque phraseology, dignified diction, sublime similes and 
rare metaphors. An encomiastic ode could never be sung with 
a drooping heart. Languishing sentiments o£ love describing the 
agonies of separation and tortures of suspicion could never be 
befittingly expressed with words suited to qasidas. Mir is the 
supreme master of the pathetic and simple style. His poignant 
verses thrill with emotion which is real and not simulated. 
Flis thoughts are drawn from the fund of his own personal 
experiences and not from his imagination. Mir’s life was a 
tragedy and Shelley’s fines could apply to him with great aptness 
and force. 

“ Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong. 

They learn in suffering what they 
teach in song 

His sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thoughts ”. 
Sauda’s verses have not that impress of true pathos. Mir’s 
verses make a powerful appeal to a bruised and agonised heart. 
His is a tale of woe. He depicts beautifully and faithfully that 
aspect of life which has despair and sorrow in all their purity. 
Souda, on the other hand, portrays another aspect, that of hope 
and joy. His verses scatter delight and hilarity. His genius 
refused to be confined to a limited sphere. He transcended the 
narrow plane of human emotions and sought for a larger and 
fuller life. He explored new fields and his verses may be 
compared to bouquets of variegated flowers of divei'se hues and 
fragrance. He allowed free play to other emotions and thoughts. 
Mir’s world is full of gloom and sorrow. There is no gleam to 
relieve its despondency and agony. His verses bear the motto 
“ Abandon all hope ye that enter here His laughs are sardonic 
and have a bitter ring and his sarcasm is mordant. It is incorrect 
to say that Mir never attempted the satire and the qasida. He 
tried and proved a failure as his genius did not lie that way. It is 
futile to say that he never entered the lists owing to his sturdy 
independence and indifference to power and pelf. He did write 
Ajgar-'Namah which does not even approach the fine satires of 
Sauda replete with generic pictures of Indian life. His panegyric 
on Nawab Asafuddaulab is a poor performance in comparison to 
the majestic qasidas of Sauda. 

Both Mir and Sauda have mastery in portraymg the original 
faithfully and to perfection. They are supreme artists who 
mirror ideas in verses so truthfully and with such wealth of detail 
that the picture presented in words stands as a real thing before 



the miiid’s ej^e. The portrayal may. be subjective or objective, u£ 
emotiojis or ot liiiidscapes. lii depicting the ernotii-iuid side of 
human, nature especially, the sad and the pathetic, Mir stands 
pre-emhie,iir. Sauda had a mastery over every kind of einotio:i,i 
though he had not such a grip over . the pathetic as Mir had. He 
",vas also equipped with an intimate and, vast knowledge of the 
subjects which he could call jforth to help him in the preseiitatio.ti 
of the picture. Mir’s despondent nature, retired habits and brood- 
ing mind, self-absorbed and hypercritical, did not permit him to 
scour widely over the field of human .nature. The narrow outlook 
of Mir was the outcome of his eoncentration and proud temper. 
He wooed his muse with all the fervour and intensity of an ardent 
lover. Such was his self-effacement and his self-extinction, .in 
work that he did not notice for seven whole years a garden over 
which his sitting room looked out. Such absorption, to the exclu- 
sion of every thmg else must result in high artistic work m its 
own ch’cumscribed domain. Mir however lacks the versatility of 
genius which is the greatest of gifts to Sauda. Sauda paints life as 
he found it in gay and grave colours. Mir’s world was full of utter 
gloom. The flowers were faded and decaying. Pam, sorrow 
misery stalked in the la.iid. There is an atmosphere of depression 
and darkness. The relief is sought in inaction, by indulgence in 
tears, by escaping into dreams, mostly gloomy, of his ow.ii creation. 
Sauda’s world is the real world where gleam iiitermingied with 
gloom, "where the garden is green, where the Zephyr plays merrily 
with the flowers who nod to its w^afts and glisten hi the sunshine 
with which the garden is bathed. In Mir there are few pictures 
of nature in its gay mood. 

Similes and metaphors are essential to poetry and especially 
to oriental poetry. These symbols are decorations which if skilfully 
used, enhance the beauty of the verse. Sauda is the master artist 
who uses them adroitly and with striking effect. Such fresh, 
sublime and beautiful similes and metaphors are comparatively 
few ill the w'orks of Mir and occur more abundantly iii those <jf 
Sauda. Sauda also scores over Mir i,n his knowledge of the various 
arts and sciences and his skill in’ utilising them into the service of 
his poems. 

It is ])er£ectly true that Sauda’s ghazals occasionally lapse into 
8xu.rdram3 of qasidas. This is more or less due to Ms powerful 
imagination, which plays him false and beti*ays him into themes 
and words not fit for gha^ais. His vigmn caimot be eui-bed, his 
fancy cannot be restrained. Mb' is free from such blemishes. These 
verses of Sauda may militate against the canons laid down for the 
composition of ghazals but they are full of merit and beauty if 
considered singly and independently. It must also be remembered 
that this noii-Ghservance of the rules about the composition of 




phase o£ the development o£ Persian poetry saw the emdchment of 
the ghazai with varions other topics besides love. Phhosophyj 
religion, ethics, sufism, science and art were laid under contribu- 
tion. Love was reduced to a science. Urdu poeti’y, a handmaid of 
Persian could not escape the last heritage. It must however be 
admitted that these themes appeal to the intellect and leave the 
heart untouched and so lose in emotional character. There is how- 
ever a difference between the grandeur of a qasida and the 
grandeur of a ghazai and the difference is seen most markedly in 
the works of novices who attempt to accomplish what only master- 
artists such as Sauda and Grhalib can achieve. 

Both Sanda and Mir are masters of harmony. Them verses 
are compact, terse and denuded of superfluous words. Sauda paid 
more attention to the arrangement of words in a verse. He tried 
to make a verse complete in itself which requires greater skill in 
versification. Very rarely an ellipse is found in the meaning. 
Both avoid far-fetched metaphors and obscure allusions though 
Sauda occasionally errs on this side. 

The comparison is very useful and valuable as both flourished 
at the same time and wrote in the same forms of poetry.. They 
frequently composed odes in the same measure with the same 
rhymes and double-rhymes and the comparison is both interesting 
and. illustrative of their temperament and outlook on life. Both 
suffer from the faults of that age. Both sometimes used debased 
words and indecent language. Occasionally the subject-matter 
of the verses, is indecent. There is a disparity of genders and 
tenses in verses, the defect is technically known as Shutar 
Gurba (camel and cat). There are vapid and indifferent verses 
in the diwans of both. Mir occasionally employs Ahyam. Both 
frequently indulge, in the adoration of youths, a very disagree- 
able feature of the poetry of that time. 

Ill the width of vision, in versatility of genius, in his mastery 
over details, in his knowledge of the world, in hm bo7i m 

his sense of humour Sauda is superior to Mii:. In simplicity of 
style, in the domain of love, in the treatment of the sad and the 
tragic, in Sufism, in eloquence Mir reigns supreme and excels 
Sauda. The works of both are priceless treasures. Mir has got 
only diamonds : Sauda possesses diamonds but also has pearls, 
emeralds, rubies, sapphnes. The final authority is the taste and 
temperament of the critic.” 

Many poets flourished during this period. Their names are 
other minor legion and they are too unimportant to be men- 

tioned here. They may be looked for by the 
curious in the various tazkiras, which have been compiled during 
this period or subsequently. There is nothing distinctive about 
their works. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DELHI SCHOOL OF URDU POETS, PART III. 

THE AGE OF INSHA AND MUSHAFFI, 

The division into periods is not so arbitrary as it looks. 

Is the division ^ poets who 

Into period's arbi- flourished during this period were contempora- 
ries of those of the preceding age but they 
were young and had not attained that celebrity which fell to theh 
lot later on. Moreover by reason of the language employed, this 
ago saw a marked improvement .in. the diction of the previous 
age. Ma.iiy edd forms were discar(.led and the new forms were 
polislied. .Insha essayed his experiments with the language. 
Mushaffi favoured the old and carried on the traditions. Juraat 
tried to follow Mir as a ghazal writer. 

This age was a prelude of the next as Urdu poetry begins 
Greatsi* and linked to the court. The poets of an 

wider nourt pat- earlier age though they enjoyed pensions and 
ronage. stipends always maintained their independence 

and never sank into the position of a glorified servant. The 
poets of this age enjoyed greater pati'onage but surrendered their 
honour. Poetry was a source of enjoyment to please the ears of 
their masters. They pandered to the taste of theii’ patrons. 
They were jokers and buffoons first and poets afterwards. 
Poetry was only a means to an end. The poets aspired to be the 
boon companions of their patrons. This subservience resulted in 
straining relations between poets. Up till now the poets were 
not swayed by sordid considerations and kept their poetic 
combats within bounds of decorum. Now there was a general 
scramble for the favours of the patron. The poets became jealous 
and e.iivioiis of each other and harmonious relations were no 
longer possible. The quarrels of Insha, Musliaffi and Juraat 
which developed into scuffles are a blot on the pages of the 
history of this period. 

With the bondage of Urdu poetry, decadance set in. Court- 
the sen^ scope for its develop- 

tUnerit°^ot^Up<Ju ment. There was no purity of sentiment. The 
Ghazal. spMtual side was forgotten. The beloved 

celebrated in verses was not the Eternal One but a coiirtesaiij a 
dancing girl who could be found in great numbers in the com’t 
of the pleasure -loving Nawabs. They revelled in se.usualism 
more openly because they were cheered in the dissolute courts 
with greater zeal and were recipients of greater rewards from the 
nobles and Nawabs. This was not the practice in Delhi. The 
poets, although they were recipients of pension, retained their 
independence. Poetry was linked up with piety. It was 
co.nsecrated. It throve in sanctuaries of the pious. Shah 
TT— n 


Gubhan exercised great influence on Wall. Dard and M^bar 
who we great spirituaEsts fostered poetry and advanced its 

cause In Lucknow poetry left the protection of simiies and 
sanctuaries of the holy men and became attached to the Diii-bar. 
Poets were no longer saints but were durbaris and courtiers. 
It is true that for a time emigres from Delhi maintained 
exclusiveness, but gradually the lure of wealth, popularity and 
favour won them to their fold, and the rising generation was 

completely under the spell of court. 

A new form of composition, allied to _ this decay came 
into existence. The court influence is clearly 

The Eekhti. traceable in the rekhti, the originator of which 
was Ijlawab Saadat Yarkhan Rangin who had early graduated in 
licentiousness and had run through every phase of sensuality 
and debauchery. Such compositions in the language of tlie harem 
were treated as a huge joke and w’’ere mea.nt to delight the eai s 
of his dissolute companions. They are lewdness and profligacy 
versified. Insha also contributed liis share. 

The age saw a greater mastery of versification. Constant 
An Increase of practice gave the poets of tliis age a greater 
a^^^Eease command over technique. They made ^ up in 
emotional value, skill what they lost in purity and loftiness. 
To show ofi their cleverness they indulged in stiff measures with 
stiff rhymes and composed not one but many ghazals in difficult 
metres. The verses are marvels of literary skill but they have 
no emotional value and do not move the reader at all. They are 
examples of clever performances and as such prepare the way for 
tlie artificiality of the school of Nasikli. 

The poets no longer fought literary battles \ they fought for 
their bread with satires as their weapons. The 
satire sinks into poetic oombats sank into court squabbles. There 
filthy abuse. deadly quarrel between .Mushaffi and 

Insha because Insha ousted Mushaffi as an Ustad of Prince 
Suleiman Shikoh. They abused each other, wrote scurrilous 
burlesques and filthy lampoons. Them patrons enjoyed the fun, 
fanned the fire by applauding their disgraceful performances. 
Such a scramble for court favours was sure to prove highly 
damaging to Urdu poetry. Oftentimes pens were exchanged for 
bludgeons and even swords. The satires of Insha and Mushaffi 
are a^slur on Urdu literature and are simply ribald vituperation 
Btrung in verse. 

To Insha we owe the first grammar of Urdu hj an Indian 
First Grammar entitled Darya4~Latafat^ or the Ocean of 
by an Indian. Eloquence. 

Syed Insha Allah Ehan, son of Syed Hakim Mir Mashaallah 
Insha died 1233 Ehan, poetically surnamed Insha, belong- 
A. H. or 1817 A. D. ed to a noble stock of Syeds of Hajaf who 



migrated to Delhi and settled there. They were held in high 
esteciiivs as nobles of the Moghnl court. Insha's father was a court 
pliYsiciaii and a poet of some note ha¥ing the pet-name of Masdm\ 
He migrated to Miirshidabad, the head quarters of the Nawab of 
Bengal owing to the disruption of the Moghul kingdom at Delhi, 
and was 'welcomed there with honour and dignity. Syecl Insha 
was born at Murshklabad. His father instructed him in the ' 
various arts and sciences but he did not take regular lessons in 
tlie am; of composing ye,rses from his father hut depended mainly 
upon Ills own genius and skill. In the begiiming of iiis career 
as a poetj his father corrected his vei’seg but he was not his pupil 
for any considerable period of time. Insha left Murshiclabad and 
came to Delhi in the time of Shah Alam II who was now 
a ])oyerfcy-Btricken figure-head. Shah Alam was a poet-king 
and patron of poets and he welcomed Insha to his court, shorn 
of grandeur and wealth. Insha soon entered into the spirit of the 
court, became a centre of activities and kept the Emperor perpe- 
tually charmed by his attractive personality, sparkling botis mots 
and witty conversation. Feeling disgusted with the poverty of 
the court, finding no adequate recognition of his poetical talents, 
and smarting under the machinations of court rivalries and in- 
tidgTies, and tned of the acrimonious controversies with poets of 
Delhi notably Mirza Azam Beg, a pupil of Souda, Insha left for 
Lucknow, the refuge of the vagrant poets from Delhi and other 
places. He sought service with Mirza Suleiman Shikoh who was 
poetically incliued and has left a Diwan, and who delighted in 
collecting poets at his miniature court. Insha worked his way 
into his favours by his geniality and impromptu verses, and sup- 
planted his rival Mushaffi as a poetical master of Mirza Suleiman 
Shikoh. lusiia was not however satisfied and hungered for a fuller 
recognition of his talents and he sought an introduction to the 
court of Nawab Saadat Yar Khan of Lucknow through the 
medium of Tafazzul Husain Khan. He ingratiated himself into 
his good books, and became very intimate, keeping the Nawab 
in perpetual hilarity by his amusing anecdotes and witty verses. 
His flashing retorts, his playfuhiess, his inexhaustible fund of 
good humour endeared him to his Nawab who thought of him 
as his alter ego. His company was always in demand. The seeds 
of disruption were to be found in this intimacy, for Insha was 
thrown off his guard and failed to exercise that caution and re- 
straint which is so needful in dealing with a capricious Nawab. 
Oftentimes he -was betrayed into repartees and jokes which grated 
upon the Nawab and sounded unpleasant to him. He overshot 
himself in loquacity and failed to minister to the many moods 
of the Nawab. He was not a perfect barometer and failed to 
notice the changes in the temper of the Nawab. Temperamentally 
Insha and the Nawab were also different and being bold and free 
Insha did not always care to subordinate his likes and dislikes to 



those of his master. In sheer fan without meaiiing to be offensive 
in any manner, being led away by the spirit of the moment, he 
happened to cast reflections on the nobility and pnrity ofNawab’s 
birth. The Nawab’s ire was aroused and the smouldering fire 
burst into a flame. This unhappy retort furnished him with a 
handle and Insha was subjected to severities of a rigorous type. 
He was vhtnally made a prisoner and was ordered not to leave 
his house without the permission of the Nawab. One day, in a 
fit of despondency and anger, chafing at his restraint he publicly 
abused the Nawab as he was passing by. His salary was stopj)ed. 
Misery and poverty entered his house and Insba, once the most 
sought-after companion, the breath of the nostrils of his master, 
the delight of his friends, the ornament of scholars, ended bis 
days in ignominy, regret and starvation. He died in 1233 A. H. 
(1817 A. D.). 

He had a great command over the language and he carried 
chauges that began with Sauda. He 
was the first Indian to write a grammar of the 
Urdu language and the care, research and pains that he has l)estoW" 
ed on his work entitled Darya-i-Latafat (The Ocean of Eloquence) 
entitles him to a very high rank. His work is of uneven quality 
but the best is the most valuable and of great authority. He 
carried experiments hi the language to inordinate lengths. Had 
he exercised restraint and discretion he would have been acclaimed 
as a master of the Urdu language. 

Insha was extremely witty by nature. He had a fund of good 
His style and humour which he lavishly expended in conver- 
eharaeteplsties- sation and in his verses. The outstanding 
quality of Insha is his versatility. His was a genius with many 
facets. He had also the quality of adaptabilifcy. He was an 
erudite scholar with an alert mind but was prone to be humourous. 
He could ransack the treasures of knowledge hidden in secret 
nooks of his mind at a moment’s notice and could support his 
contention by some story, alignment, verse or authority, He was 
extremely quick-witted and had an agile fancy which played with 
the rapidity of lightning. He was a thorough master of Persian 
and Ai'abic and used to compose copiously in these languages. He 
was well versed in Turkish, Pushtu, Poorbi, Punjabi, Mar wari, 
Marathi, Kashmiii and Hindi and wrote verses in these dialects. 
He was a wonderful linguist with an enormous capacity. His 
was iazmin or Intercallation of which he was a master. His 
was an inventive genius which delighted in difficult and novel 
performances. He wrote some poems no letter of whicli has a. dot. 
Borne of his poems are written with letters, all of wdiich have 
diacritical points while others have letters which have no diacritical 
points at all He is called the Amh’ Klmsru of Urdu for his 
experiments and ingenious inventions. He always tried stiff 



metres to show off his skill in the art of miting verse and hig 
command over the language. Some of his rhymes are very diffi- 
cult, biaarre and uncommon. These though very clever, soiind 
harsh and discordant, utterly unsuited to ghazials. Humour 
abounds bnt it is profuse and urn’estrained and instead of. enchanc- 
ing the beauty of the verses renders them ridiculous. Iiisha laid it 
on too thick with the efEect of converting the verses into burlesques, 
in order to make them attractive to the common people who 
thronged the loxurious courts and to the Hawab who revelled 
in, all the delights of a refined and often coarse sensuality. 
Consequently the humoui’ is broad and seldom subtle aaid refined. 
This was the origin of the rekhti compositions in the dialect of 
wome.ii which was the craze of the court, Insha and liangm leading 
the way. His coarse humour does not even spare mysticism and 
the unsavoury blend of humour and sufism is seen in his Masnavi 
on Shir biranj. 

His good qualities are : his thorough command over the lan- 
guage, his versatile genius, his enormous capacity and an alert mind, 
his profound knowledge, his inventive genius, his love for local 
colour and his wit and humoui’. Insha has followed Sauda in 
introducing Indian themes and words in his Ghazals and has sought 
the help of Indian imageries and allusions but in a limited manner. 
His main defect is that he lacked a sense of proporti.on and had no 
proper balance of judgment. His work is of uneven quality. 
There is a dearth of ideas and a profusion of verbi.age in his 
ghazals due more or less to his selection of stiff metres and un- 
common rhymes. He shows carelessness and contempt to conform 
to the canons of the qasida and ghazal. He disdains to exercise 
restraint on the exuberance of his humour. He occasionally lapses 
into licentiousness to pander to the passions of the Hawab and 
his dissolute court. The defects are mostly defects of the times in 
which he lived. Like the English poets of the Restoration period 
he mirrors the age in which he flourished. Insha subordinated 
poeti’y to his companionship of the Nawab. He was never inspired 
with his high office as a poet. It was always a means to an end, 
a source of seif-aggrandisement and rapid promotion. He saw no 
mission. He had no message to deliver. He paid his penalty as 
a court poet. There was no incentive to write of lofty themes 
when satffies and lampoons were applauded and munificently 
rewarded. The desire to be a high priest of poetry did not well 
up from within and the atmosphere of the court did not spur him 
on to any noble activity. AU is, however, not dross and tinsel. 
Gems are found scattered in his work which compare favourably 
with the best in others. His qasida in praise of Geoi’ge ill is 
admirable. Betab has remarked. “ Poetry gave a death blow to 
the scholarship and accomplishments of Insha ; and the com- 
panionship of Nawab Saadat Ali Khan proved the ruin of his 



poetry.” Asad’s acount of Ineha is replete with choice anecdotes 
which amply repay perusal but which cannot find a place here. 

Insha was a prolific writer and he has left volnminous works 
behind him. 

His comprises of :■ — 

I. A diwan or collection of Urdu gha/ailB. His ghazals 

show his mastery over the language but arc of uneven 
quality. Choice idioms, apt constnictinns, happy 
wit blend inharmoniously with an utter disregard 
for rules and canons for ghazals. Some of liis 
verses show great beauty and rank liigh in Urdu 
literature. 

II. Collection of rekhti ghazals, and rekhti riddles, 

mustzad, etc. 

III. Qasidas in Urdu, in praise of Cod, Mohammad, leaders 

of the religion, king of Delhi and various nobles and 
grandees of the coui’t. They are full of power and 
majesty but transcend rules and are a jumble of wit 
and subtlety, full of verses hi Arabic, Persian, Hindi 
and other Indian dialects. Tiie attempt excites 
ridicule and laughter which may be said to be the 
anticlimax of qasidas. 

IV. Qasidas in Persian which show great command over 

the language but suffer from the same blemish. Too 
much wit and humour impair the dignity of the 
qasidas. 

V. Diwan or collection of Persian ghazals which bears 
testimony to his knowledge of Persian and would 
have ranked higher if due restraint had been ob- 
served. 

VI. A Persian masuavi entitled Shir Biranj, evidently 
a burlesque in the style of Nan o Halwa of Baha- 
uddhi Amli in which he makes fun of sphfitualism 
and mystic themes. 

Vn. A Persian masnavi in which only those letters are 
used which have no dots. 

VIIl. A book on hunting, Shikarnamah, describing the 
shikar of Nawab .Saadat Ali Khan, written in choice 
Persian verses which are sweet, melodious, and 
compact. 

IX. Satires on heat, hornets, bugs, flies and vermin ; 
lampoons on Mushafli and other persons -which 
though often licentious and extravagant are power- 
ful and interesting, 

X, A masnavi on the complaint of time, sMkayat-vsamana. 



XL A few masnavis in Urdu dealing with amatory themes 
and celebrating the marriage of two favourite ele- 
phants. 

XII. Some masnavis sathising some shopkeepers and money 
lenders. A masna%n in Urdu entitled Murghiicmiah 
or Book of the Fowl, describing the methods of 
rearing fowl 

XIIL An adaptation of an Arabic Masnavi into Persian 
iindeiMhe title of i¥a 2 V*«AJ.WM/. 

XIY. Many distichs, enigmas, {quatrains, qitas or chroiio- 
grammatic verses, riddles, puns, etc., which are full 
of wit and humour. 

Insha is also the author of a tale in prose commonly called 
Kahani Thetii “ Kaliani Theth Hindi men ” or “ a story in 
Hindi men. Hindi idioms.” Its value consists in its 

style which though pure and elegant Urdu and fully intelligible to 
the Musalmans of Delhi and Lucknow does not contain a single 
Persian or Arabic Avord. On the other hand it is equally free from 
the Sanskriticisms of Pandits. The idioms including the order of 
the AA’'ords is distinctly that of Urdu not of Hindi. It extends to 
about fifty pages and frequently appeared in the series of Indian 
texts published hi Fort- William College at Calcutta. 

The most important of Iiisha’s work is his I) ary ai- Lata fat 
Darya- i -Laiafat Ocean of Eloquence ”. It is a work in 

written in 1222 a. Persian on Urdu grammar and prosody Avritten 
H. or 1802 A. D. in collaboration with his coadjutor and friend 
Qateel. It AVas composed in 1802 A. D. Insha is responsible for 
the first part which treats of syntax and grammar of the Urdu 
language. The second part relating to prosody, rhyme, figures of 
speech is the Avork of Qateel The second part is not so important 
and valuable as the iii’st. The book is singnlarly exhaustive and is 
unique in early productions. It is the first grammar of the Urdu 
language written by a native of the country. Syed Insha was the 
first to recognise the importance of Urdu as a language and tried 
to Hame rules. He made sear chuig enquhies into the idiom and 
origin of Avords, the pronunciation of various Avords, the dialect of 
the Begums which is regarded to be a well of pure Urdu and tiie 
idioms peculiar to this language of the zenana. He has appraised 
Avith judicious care the influence of various communities on the 
common language, Urdu. He has stated the rules with great 
thoroughness and clearness. He has profoundly looked into the 
alphabets of Urdu and has paid particular attention to the somids 
and lias consequently put down the number to be eighty -fiA^e. He 
has gWea specimens of various, dialects such as Poorbi, MarAvari, 
etc., and has sboAvn how they influence Urdu. The book is inter- 
esting for it gives an account of obsolete words and the current 



idioms o£ the various parts of Delhi. The eiitu-e book is written 
ill a humourous style. The ; standard ‘feet’ are changed with 
‘ humorous feet The rules are presented in the garb of jokes. 
The iiTepressible humour of Insha, (Qateei following suit) is 
allowed full play even in the most serious work. This overindul- 
gence m humour is a grave blemish on his reputation as a poet 
and a writer. Darya-i-Latafat is however invaluable from a 
plidologioal point of view. 

Insha was a writer of great scholarship and great poetic 
powers. His versatility is unsm^passed. His humour was super- 
abundant which often produced the effect of ‘ salt in pudding 
He was a great authority on language. Insha ranks high as a 
great master of Urdu literature. 


Sheikh Qalandar Bukhsh poetically surnamed Juraat, whose 
])roper name is Yahya Khan Man was the son of 
Juraat died 1225 Hatiz Man of Delhi. His ancestors received the 
A.H. opiaio A.D. Mm, or Aman according to Lutf, 

Nassakh and Azad, from the Emperor Akbar. One of them, Eai 
Aman was a victim of the sack of Delhi at the time of Nadii’shah 
ill 1739 A.D. and the street in which he lived, which is close to the 
famous Chandiii Chowk, is still called after his name. 


Juraat spent his early youth at Fyzabad as Hasan mentions in 
his tazkira. He appears to have left his native city when yet 
young and at first took service with Nawab Muhabbat Khan, 
son of Hahz Rahmat Khan, Nawab of Baredly. He went to 
Lucknow in 1215 A. H. (1800 A.D.) ami sought the patronage of 
Mirza Suleman Sliikoii, son of Emperor Shah Alam 11. He died in 
that city m 1225 A. H. (1810 A. D.). Both Nasikh and Nassakh 
have written chronograms expressing the date of his death. 


Juraat was a pupil in. poetry of Jaafar Ali Khan Hasrat, a 
famous Persian and rekhta poet of Delhi. He was a skilled 
musician and ah astrologer of some fame. He played on guitar 
with great excellence. While still m the prime of life he became 
blind. Some say tliat it was due to small-pox ; while others relate 
quite a different story. It is said that he feigned blindness to 
secure entry into harems and apartments of ladies -who were eager 
to hear his bons mots and witty conversation with freedom but who 
could not do so owing to the purdah. Juraat enjoyed this liberty 
of looking at the ladies but at one time, the mask inadvertently 
fell off and the in£ui’.iated master of the house blinded liim. Thus 
sensuality paid its penalty. 

Juraat was not a scholar. He knew no Arabic and had very 
little knowledge of the arts and sciences. He 
His Diwan. however, a poet and has left a diwan of 

ghazais in Urdu and two masnavis. The diwan contains Urdu 
ghazals, fards, rubayis, musuddusat, mukhammasat, haftband, 



tarjihbaiid, gitus, wasokhts, cbronograrauaatic verises, satiresj 
saltuims. niarslas and u talnamah, At the end ei: his two 
marsios there are. chronogriims expressing the dates of composition, 
vt., A. H. 1191 (A. D. 1777) and A. H. 1192 (A. I), 1778) 

respectively- . 

Besiles these there are two masnavis of sixty-two pages and 
tliirty-tvTo images, one of them satirises tlie monsoon and was 
composed IjcFore 1195 A. H. as Hasan mentions it in his tazkira. 
The second was composed in 1225 A. H. as expressed in a 
chronogram appended to the masnavi. This rnasnavi is entitled 
Ikisnavi-i-llam-o-lshq or Masnavi of Beauty and Love and 
describes the love of IChwajah Hasan, a handsome young g;iliant 
and Bakiishi, a cliarining dancing girl of .Lu(d,v:now. It i.s remark- 
able for its ilow, eloquence, diction and spontaneit}'. 

Juraat never attempted the (qasidu and <jther forms of sericjus 

Oharaeteristles oi ‘i''* 9 

Juraat's poetry contemporaries uivaraibiy did. lie was emment- 

— compared tvicji ly a poet of assemblies flowing with wdne and 
lit up wntli the beauty and laughter of danemg 
girls. He shone beat in amatory verses which -svere current com 
in the courts of the pleasure-seeking nobles and Nawabs. His poems 
are occasio.iiany licentious and bear the taint of court poetry. He 
adopted the style of Mir but never sounded the depth of his emo- 
tions. Juraat skimmed over the surface. His Grhazals are full of 
themes describing the blandishments of bayadere. 8^ the rivahi.es and 
intrigues of her various lovers, the agonies and tortures of the 
gallant, the apathy of the courtesan, tiie coquetry and flirtations of 
the mistress. Both Mir and Jmaiat are eminently erotic poets. 
The di,fference is the di.ffierence of quality. Mir’s ideals are refined. 
His love is the love spiritual, transcending worldly desires, 
merging in mysticism. Juraat ’s love is of a gross and materi.al 
kind — -a marketable commodity. Mu appeals to the elite ; Jura, at 
is popular with tiie common people. The dilfcrcnce lies in tlie 
tompera.me,n.t an/.l educ.ation of botii, Mir with iiis sober and 
abstemious [.labits, having a high sense of sclf-i-es})cct, leading a. 
retired life, self-centred, looked on poetry as a sacred object •worthy 
of tiie highest veneration, Juraat wi.th his conviviality and ‘joy 
of life’ wnis a poet of the gay court debased in character, 
regarding poetry as a means to an end, as a weapon for self- 
aggrandisement, as an instrument to advance lii.s interests, as a 
so'urce of hi.s llveliliood. Poetry to him was but a vehicle to minis- 
ter ’to the pleasures of his patron and to endear himself to him. 
Juraat also lacked the scholarship and learning of Mu and Insha. 
Notwithstanding the defect of cheapness of sentiment, occasional 
lapses into iicentiousiiess, lack of lofty flights and profound 
thoughts, his verses are flowing and eloquent and his style is 
simple and elegant. Mir’s remarks about Juraat’s ghazals in a 
U.-I2 



poetical assembly are shrewd and penetrating : — “ Jnraat, you do 
not kno-vv how to write true poetry, you only describe your 
kissing and hugging.” Juraat was by no means a poet of a high 
order. His attachment to the court proved his ruin as it did of 
Insha. The disaster was greater in. his case as, unlike Insha he 
was not overweighted with learning. Juraat contributed nothing 
to the developme.nt of Urdu poetry. He complacently followed 
the paths chalked out by his p’edecessors. He is regarded as 
having supplied Urdu poetry with the element of love. This 
is not strictly correct. He was certainly the first who pandered to 
the common taste by iiidnlging into sentiments, by no means 
sublime or refi.ned, and which find a.n echo in the notable poet of 
Delhi of a later date^ — -Dagh. In fact there is a great resemblance 
between the two poets in their diction, style and se.ntiments. 
Juraat is remarkable for the flow, simplicity and sweetness of his 
verses, and as such is entitled to a high rank in the second grade 
poets of Urdu literature. 

Sheikh Ghulam Hamadani, poetically surnamed Musbaffi, son of 
Sheikh Wali Mohammad, was born at Akbarpur 

D. to ’ 1824 belonged to a respectable family of Amroha 
A. D.) in the district of Moradabad. He left bis native 

city in 1190 A. H. (1776 A. D.) in early manhood a.nd went to 
Delhi to study the art of poetry, Persian and Urdu. He closely 
applied himself to his studies and such was his entliusiasm for 
books that he used to borrow them and make copious notes from 
them for his future reference. He attained celebrity as early as 
1195 A. H. (1781 A. D.) as he is mentioned with esteem in the 
tazkma of Mir Hasa.n. He convened poetical assemblies at his 
house which were attended by all the eminent poets of Delhi 
including Insha, Juraat and Mir Hasan. 

After residing for twelve years at Delhi Musbaffi., following 
the example of the poets proceeded to Luck.now at the time of 
Asafnddaulah where he settled and sought service with Mirza 
Suleima.n Shikoh the son of the Emperor Shah Alam. .Before 
comi.iig to Lucknow he stayed at Tanda with JSTawab Mohammad. 
Yar Khan. It is stated by Ishqi in his tazkira which was com- 
pleted about 1215 A. H. that Musbaffi also supported himself by 
commerce. According to Azad Musbaffi died in 1240 A. H. 
(1824 A. D.) and was about eighty years of age when he wmpiled 
his last diwan. Sheftah, the author of the Gulshan-i-Bekhar^ 
written in 1250 A. H. also states in his notice of the poet that he 
died ten years ago. According to Hasrat, Musbaffi. was born in 
1164 A, H. and died at the age of seventy-six; 

Mushafii was a very prolific writer both in Persian and Urdu. 
His works. Before 1209 A. H. (1794 A. D.) he had com- 

posed two Persian diwans, one in answer to Haziri Heshapuri and 
the other, containmg original poems. He also wrote two other 



Persian diwaiiSj one in the style of Jalal Asir, and another in the 
style of; Nasir Ali but both these Diwans were stolen from him. 
Only one of his Persian diwaiis is. now extant and spoken of by 
the/tazkira writers. He wrote a tazkira of Persian poets and 
a part of the Shalinama which: comes down to the geneology of 
Shah Alam. 

Mushaffi’s fame chiefly rests on his voluminious Urdu diwans 
Tazkira of Urdu and his tazkira of Urdu poets. He is the 
author of eight Urdu diwans comprising of 
thousands of giiaziils, numerous qasidas, quatrains, clunno- 
grammatic verses and diverse other forms of composition then 
much practised. He also wrote two tazkiras of Urdu poets in 
Pers;i.anj one of them written in 1209 xA. H. (1794 A. D.) is 
availalde and i.s very useful It contains fairly full notices of 
three hundred and fifty Urdu poets who flomhshed from the time 
of Alohammad Shah* to his own, paying particular attention to the 
biooi’apliies of his contemporaries with most of whom he -svas 
personally acquainted, together with extracts fr’om their writings. 
The preface and biographical notices are in Persian. It was 
written at the request of Mir- Mustahasan Khaliq, son of Mir 
Hasan. Much of what Mushaffi wrote is not available because he 
used to sell his ghazals which were recited by the purchaser 
under their own pseudonymns. 

The o*reat quality of Mushaffi is his wonderful facility in 
Characteristics of writing verses. Such was his skiU and ease tpt 
his poetry. whenever he wrote verses, people thought that 

he was merely copying from some book. For his poetical assem- 
blies he used to compose huudreds of verses which would be sold 
to any purchaser. The remainder, after some final touches would 
be recited by Mushaffi. In his fecundity lay the seeds of his 
decay. He could not bestow the same effort on his verses as 
wasrequired for a work of art. Mushaffi is also regarded as a 
great Ustad with numerous pupils. Hasrat mentio.ns^ over a score 
of his pupils of note chief amongst whom are Atish, Zamir, xAishi, 
«hahidi, Khaliq and Aseer, Most of the leadi,ng poets of the later 
ao-e are his pupils directly or indirectly. Even Nasikh can be 
linked up tlirough Mohammad Isa Tanha who is said to have 
advised him in the art of writing poetry. The testimony of 
Mushaffi seems conclusive. In the preface of his sixth di wan he 
writes ' “ a portion of the bounty of this banquet has been received 
bv Sheikh Hasikh who is a friend of Mohammad Isa who is a 
devoted disciple of this Fakir The vast number of his pupils 
testifies to the great reputation that Mushaffi enjoyed as a poet and 
an Ustad. He made Urdu poetry conform to tlie canons more 
rigidly and removed the fault in prosody technically known as 
&t&r Gurba, & fault common in verses of Mir and Sauda, 
Hasikh later carried on the reforms of Mushaffi. 



Mnshaffi’s verse, s are o£ unequal merit. Some o£ them are 
hio-hly arti-stic a,,iid show the pathos o£ Mir, tiic grandeur o£ Sauda, 
the coioiiriiig o£ Fighan, the simplicity o£ Soz, the Jlueney of 
Juraat, the dictum and style o£ Insha. Many o£ his Tnu's are o£ 
great worth and show the various oharactoristics o£ great- masters. 
But the bulk o£ his ghazals have no flistinctivt^ ine-i’it ol: tluiir 
ow:ii. Many o£ them are written in stit£ imUivs with <UflieiiU. 
rhymes and radifs^ in imitation o£ Sanda and though iduw' show 
his mastery and skill over them, the verses stili lacOv Saudn’s vigour 
and artistic excelleuce. He also wrote in the sim])le and elccjnent 
style of Mir Taqi and Mir Soz but he is dohci(ait in the gcnnai.e 
pathos that eharacter:i.zes their works. He has no spee.iul style of 
his own and ho cannot maintain the high level of some of his 
lines. His qasidas are strictly in conformity with the canons 
having high flown ideas and grandenr of words but lack strength 
and power. MushalSi also wrote masnavis. One of his masiiavis 
entitled Buhrul Muhabbat or “ Ocean of Love ” is btised on and 
is avowedly an imitation of the Darya-i-Ishq of Mir Taqi. The 
plot of the story, the style, the versification and the diction are 
the same as in the original. 

There is nothing eminently striking in tlie Avox’ks of Mushaffi. 
He was content to imitate the great masters ^vho had preceded 
him. He was a fluent writer and a facile poet. Ho had a great 
command over various kinds of compositions ond his verses slunv 
traces of local colour in a greater degi-ee thaji those of Juraat 
but in a lesser degree than those of Insha. There is no sublimity 
of thought, no sustaiued flight of imagination, no subtlety of 
emotion. His prolixity £or])a,de him tn t<dce pains with his 
technique and many of his verses arc loose and defective. The 
language he employed was also archaie and many obsolete -words- 
and constructions which he used liad been disc^arded by his com- 
peers. His language is tl'jat of Mir and Sauda although he lived 
in the age of Insha and Juraat. 

The quarrels of Insha and Mushaffi are notoriovis and Jiumerous 
Insha lampoons, burlesques, satires, (jftent imes licen- 

shaffi. tious and full of malice commemorate the various 

events. The satires arc sometimes seiuTilous language versified. 
The humour is mordant and tlie wit caustic. Mushaffi. was at 
first tlie poetical master of Prince Suleiman Sheikoh but was later 
on supplanted by Insha which grievously mortified Muslaiffi, who 
took it as a personal affront. A reduction in his pajg a burlesque 
of his poems, and the parade of self-laudatory vc.rsos }:)y Insha 
opened the flood-gates of malice, saroasm ami filth}' abuse* on both 
sides. The fire was fanned by the pupils of botli*^ ad versa, ries and 
the quarrels enli>sted the support of not only p<Dets but; the general 
- public of Lucknow who enjoyed the fun 'and loved the excite- 
ment The quarrel raged funously and long and often pens were 



exchanged for sticks and swords. Processions were organised to 
ridicnle the opponents and lampoons were sung pnblich'. Insha 
naturally had trie upper hand owing to his gilits of honour and wit 
andtiie support of Prince Suleiman Shikoh and the Nawab. The 
patrons took keen interest in these quarrels and enjoyed the pro- 
cessions and counter-processions and applauded the lampoons 
recited to ridicule each other. The literary yahie of these satires 
and hunpoons is little but they provide interesting reading. 

Miishaffi despite his deficiencies is one of rhe great masters of 
Urdu vense and as an inflnence, as a. facile writer of brinwals, tis a 
great Ustad, and as a writer of a nstvful tazkii-a of Urdu poets 
ranks very high in Urdu literature. 

Saadat Yar Khan, poetically surnamed Hangin, son of Tahmasp 
Rangin 1169-1250 Beg Khan Turanij was a celebrated poet of 
D OP 1171 1 251 ^ A* father came to India with Xadir 

h! 1757-1885 A. d’. Shah and settled at Dellii where he obtained 
the rank of Haft-Hazari and the title of Mnhkimnddaulah. 

Rangin entered the service of Mirza Suleiman Shikoh wdio was 
staying at Lucknow. Rangin was a noted horseman and was 
thoroughly skilled in the art of warfare. Rangin commanded for 
some time a part of the Nizam of Hyderabad’s artillery but subse- 
quently he gave up his appointment and became a merchant and 
a dealer in horses. He was a great friend of Insha and used to 
visit liim frequently at Lucknow. When but a youth of fourteen 
or fifteen, he began to write poetry under the tutors iiip of Sliah 
Hatim. He wanted to become a pupil of Mn but he was rebufiied 
and severely snubbed by him. After Hatim’s death his poems 
were corrected by Mohammad i\.maii Nisar, a pupil of Hatim. It 
is said by Blumhardt that he also submitted his verses to ^lushaffi 
for correction. 

Rangin travelled widely. He was a great rover, and a gallant. 
His were the talk of the day. Being wealthy, handsome 

and given to pleasure he spent his life in the society of dancing 
girls and courtesans. He wlis : very sociable, polite and s^^'eet- 
tempered. According to Sprenger, Karimuddin and a chronogram 
by Nassakh, Rangin died in ,1251 A. H. (1835 A. D.) at the age 
of eighty. Sheifta in his Gulshani-i-Bekhar states, Garcin l)e Tassy 
following, that he died in 1250 A. H. at the age of eighty-oue. 

He lias left the following w’^orks : 

I. Masnavi-i-Dilpaziry a masnavi of about 2,000 verses 
containing the romances of Prmeo Alahjabin, 
His WOP s, King of Bulgaria and the Rani of Srinagar. 

It was composed in 1213 A. H. (1798 A. D.) as is known by the 
chronograms appended to it by various writers notably Jura at, 
Insha, Mushaffi and QateeL 



n. EejadA- Ranging a masnavi containing fables and 
amusing anecdotes some of wliicb are indecent in 
character. 

III. Some more masnavis and a few qasidas. The masnavis 

co.ntai,n short tales and witticisms. 

IV. The four diwans collectively entitled Nan Ratan (nine 

jewels). Separately named they are, diwani rekhta, 
diwani bekhta, diwani amekhta or diwani hazal, 
diwani anghekhta or diwani rekhti. 

V. A masnavi entitled Mazherul-ajaib also called Gharaih-al- 
mashhur^ containing a collection of anecdotes. 

VI. a critical review of the period and 
their authors. Many of the criticisms are adverse. 

VII. Fara nama, a treatise on horses and veterinary art 

composed in 1210 A. H. (1775 A. D.). 

The first diwan was composed about 1228 A. H. as there is a 
chronogram for that date. It contains seventy-two pages of 
ghazals, twenty-two pages of quatrains, two poetical epistles and 
a qasida of six hundred couplets. The second nuskha, as the 
divvans are called, contains ninety-four pages ghazals and some 
quatrams. The third diwan contains humoristic poetry chiefly 
ghazals. It contains a laudatory qasida in praise of Satan. The 
fourth is exclusively devoted to the ghazals in the language of 
Zenana. The poet has supplied a preface in which he explains 
the idioms and slang terms peculiar to the harem and to the 
women of loose character whom he styles Urs Sheitan. 

Their style is particularly pleasant but they contain several 
Rekhti, its mean- indecent allusions. Nassakh considers Eangin 
ingr and growth. to be the originator of rekhti poetry, a dis- 
tinction which this poet also claims for himself in his preface to 
the second edition, draces of this form of composition are found 
in earlier poets notably Monhma Hashmi of Bijapur who is 
one of the well-known poets of early Deccan School and Syed 
Moulana Kadri, a contemporary of Wali, whose poetical surname 
was Khaki, and who and compiled his Diwan in 1182 A. H. (1768 
A. D.). These people were, however, influenced by Bhasha where 
the woman generally addresses as opposed to Urdu where the 
man speaks out his love. There is nothing of debasement in 
their poems. On the contrary the rekhti of Insha and Rangin 
was based on licentiousness, frivolity and sensuality. Their 
purpose is to raise a laughter or excite desire, 'riiero is no 
sublimity no purity, no healthy amusement. 

It might be regarded curious that the language of tlie zenana 
The reasons for should be diflierent from that of the men. The 

Si® . difference is only of idioms and words. C.V.rtaiii 

Rekhti in Urdu. -t i t t ^ ,111- 

idioms ana words are peculiar to the ladies 



of the Zenana which are not ordinarily used by men. This 
difference is in a great measure due to the institution of the 
jno’tvfaA which separates the men from the women and allows no 
free intercourse between them. In orthodox families restrictions 
are imposed on men in their own homes as they are not allowed 
by custom to visit or see certain of their -woman relations. It was 
natural that certain idioms would spring up which would find 
currency amongst the ladies alone. Men with their wider con- 
nections, greater education and higher culture, acquire and adopt 
foreign words with readiness. Women with tiicir lesser culture, 
and with fewer opportunities and facilities for education stick 
to the old stock of words and guard the ‘ purity ’ of the 
language. Women being more conservative and less prone to 
change did not favour exotics and uncouth, indigestible and 
learned words which were adopted only when t uey had been made 
presentable by modifications and changes. Further, women by 
nature are more superstitious and bashful and they coined words 
to convey delicately the sense of those words which they could 
not name without fear or without an outrage on their own 
sense of modesty. I'he difference in the idioms and words was 
inevitable especially in the homes of orthodox Mohammadans 
where the purdah is obtained in all its rigour. This difference 
was exploited by Rangin and Insha for their own nefarious pur- 
poses. Immorality, sensuality and indecent fun are writ large 
on these diwans of rekhti. 

Rekhti poetry mirrors the debased society of Lucknow when 
licentiousness and profligacy reigned supreme in the court of 
nobles and mistresses were regarded as badges of fashion 
and honour. The society of dancing girls and courtesans was 
no reproach. The gallants of the town and the young sparks 
indulged in such pleasures without fear of incurring any 
odium and poetry was harnessed to minister to their low plea- 
sures and debased delights. Such low and indecent poems 
could only lead to vice and corrupt the morals of young men. 
Insha realized the evil effects of such indecent poems on respect- 
able men and women as he states in one place in Ms Darya-i- 
Latafat. This sort of composition, prurient and highly spiced 
Jan Sahab died attained great popularity and was immensely 
1897 A. D applauded. It reached its culmination in the 

works of Mir Yar Ali Khan poetically surnamed Jan Sahab, son 
of Mir Amman and a pupil of Nawab Askar Ali Khan. He was 
originally a resident of Lucknow but spent the later part of his 
life at Rampur. tie used to dress himself as woman and used 
to recite his poems in rekhti in the poetical assemblies after the 
manner and style of women much to the laughter of the poets 
and the audience. In 1847 A. D. he went to Delhi and then to 
Bhopal, in. search of livelihood but being unsuccessful in finding 
any suitable employment he came hack to Rampur where he died 



about 1897 A. D. being more than seventy years of age. This 
form of composition is now tabooed in polite society and poem in 
lighter and humoristic vein are only allowed if they do not 
oiend the sense of propriety and decency. 

The later kings of Delhi were not only patrons of poets but 
1 - o-c nf were creditable poets themselves. Shah Alam 
DefhrsLfh'Aiatn II (1761-1806 A. D.) wrote under the 
11(1761-1806 A.D.) pseudonym of Aftab and is the author of a 
romance entitled Mazmun-i-Aqdas, the most sacred com- 
position,” a masnavi containing the story of Mnzaifar Shah, 
king of China. The title is a chronogram for liiOl A. H. 
(1786 A. D.), the date of the completion of the work. He has 
also left a diwan of ghazals extending to 244 pages. He also 
wrote in Persian aod his dirge lamenting the loss of his eyesight 
and the cruelties practised by the atrocious Gbulam Qadir is very 
pathetic and heartrending. Sanda, Mir, ISTaseer, Azam, Zaar, 
Mamnun, Ahsan, Taslim, insha, IHraq, and numerous other 
poets received his patronage at one time or another. 


His son Mirza Suleiman Shikoh, brother of Akbar Sh ili II, 
Mipza Suleiman the king of Delhi, who had at first repaired to 
Shikoh. Lucknow but returned to Delhi in 1815 A. D. 

and died in 1838 A. D. has left a Diwan of Urdu poems and was 
patron of the poets who were refugees from Delhi, notably Insha 
Mnshaffi and Juraat. He consulted Shah Hatim while he was in 
Delhi and at Lucknow he showed his verses to Mubabbat, Mnshaffi 
and Insha. 


Akbar Shah II who succeeded his father reigned from 
Akbar Shah II 1806-1837 A.D. He occasionally wrote poetry 
Shua 1806-1837 and used Shna (Kay) as his takhullua in allusion 
A- to that of his father, Aftab (Sun). 


His son Bahadur Shall H, the last titular king of Delhi wrote 
copiously under the title of Zafar. His full name 
Bahadur Shah jg Mirza Abul Mnzaffar Sirajuddin Muhammad 
Bahadur Shah and he was boim in 1775 A. D. 
succeeded to the throne in 1837 A. D. was deposed in 1858 A. D. 
and died in exile in Burmah in 1862 A. D. Bahadur Siiah was 
passionately devoted to poetry and he spent his longlife in wooing 
the muses with the passionate ardour of a lover. Having nothing 
serious to do, with no cares of administration, Zafar sought distrac- 
tion by writing poems and consulted Zouq and Ghalib. Before he 
became a king he showed Mb poems to Naseer. 

Not only was he a great poet but he was well versed in Indian 
music and composed many songs such as Thumries which gaified 
immense popularity in Northern India, lie was also an able 
calligraphist and with his own hand wrott; passages from the 
Koran for the principal mosques of Delhi. 



Zafar also wrote a commentary on Saadi’s Gniistan entitled 
Sharli-i~Giilktan which is well spoken of. His fame however 
chiefly rests on his volnminons diwan of ghazals which is extreme- 
ly popular and widely read. His ghazais are sung in music halls 
and ill the streets by dancing girls and fakii's. It is asserted by 
the biographers of Zouq and ghalib that they frequently wrote for 
their master Zafar and most of the ghazais of Zafar are the produc- 
tions of his poetical tutors. There is some truth in the assertion. 
With all that Zafar was a real poet and could compose ivith 
fluency, ease and skill when he so wished. His long practice 
also stood in great stead. Many of his ghazais have a distinc- 
tion of their own and bear no resemblance to the w'orks of Ghalib 
and Zonq. 

Zafar wrote in an easy style. His verses are eloquent, flowing 
and sweet. They have genuine pathos and charming simplicity. 
Zafar’s misfortunes added a note of real feeling. To show his 
mastery over versification. Zafar occasionally tried stiif metres 
and difficult rhymes and his efforts are often creditable. His 
thoughts are noble, his fancy high soaring, his similes apt and his 
emotions refined and sublime. Sometimes lie tends to convention- 
ality and artificiality. He was a great patron of poets. Naseer, 
Zouq, Ghalib, and others partook of his bounty. 

Zafar is really a poet of high class and racks very high for his 
charming ghazais, sweet songs, and generous patronage of poets. 


Amongst the minor poets of the age who are eclipsed by the 
Minor poets towering personalities of their contemporaries 


may be mentioned the name of Qaim, Qasim, 
Hasrat, Minnat, Mamnun. 


Sheikh Mahainm id Qiam Uddin poetically surnamed Qaim was 
Qaim Chandpuri Sauda and a poet of a very high order 


and specially distinguished himself in writing 
quatrains and qitas. He was a native of Chandpnr district Bijnore 
and he died in 1210 A. fl. (1795 A.D). Be was employed at Delhi 
as a Darogha of the royal armoury. At first he submitted his 
poems for correction to Mir Dard. Qaim is the author of a much 
esteemed tazkira, he died in 1208 A. H. (179B A. D.). He is said 
to have composed one and half lac of couplets. He is the author of 
ten masnavis, over hundred qasidas and numerous ghazais and 
rubaiyats. He is the author of a book in prose entitled Shak~ 
karastan, in imitation of Sadi’s Gulistan. He resided at Tanda 
when he left Delhi and afterwards went to Rampur. 


Syed Nizamuddin, son of Syed Qamaruddin Minnat who ori- 
ginally belonged to Sonipat, was born and 
Mamnun. brought up at Delhi. He was awarded the title 

of Fakhr-us-shaui’a or the ‘ pride of the poets ’ by the emperor. He 
spent sometime at Ajmer as a sadar-us-sudur but came back to 
U.— 13 



Delhi. He died about 1844 A. D. By reason of bis high poetical 
powers be attained the distinction o£ a master and left many pupils. 
His Diwaii shows bis mastery over every form of composition. 
His reputation was very high amongst the poets of bis age, 

Mirza Jafar Ali Hasrat was the son of Mirza Abul Khair. He 
was born at Delhi and was an apothecary by 
asiat e vi. profession. He was a born poet and attained 
considerable proficiency in the art of writing verse. In 1173 
A.H. when Shah Alam ascended the throne Hasrat enrolled himself 
as a court poet and joined the group of other poets of Delhi who 
surrounded the Emperor. He was an eye-witness to the cruelties 
of G-hulam Kadir when he blinded Shah Alam, plundered the 
royal treasuries and palaces, dishonoured the ladies of the harem 
and looted the city. He composed a marsia in which he narrates 
all these misdeeds. 

Hasrat left Delhi for Faizabad which was then the capital of 
Oudh, the seat of Hawab Shujja Uddaoulah. It sheltered the re- 
fugees from Delhi. Hasrat wrote a poem which describes the 
worries and the troubles of the journey, the intense heat, the slow 
conveyance, the dust of the way, the scarcity of water and food, 
on his arrival he read a cpisida in honour of the Nawab and was 
given a small pension, In 1188 A. H. when Asafuddaulah became 
the Nawab Hasrat composed a laudatory poem and recited it 
before him. In 1195 A. H. when Asafuddaulah moved to 
Lucknow and made it the metropolis of Oudh, Hasrat also moved 
at the earnest desire of his friend Nawab Mohammad Khan and 
resided at Ghanta Beg ki Gadhia, 

When Prince Mirza Suleiman Shikoh came to Lucknow, 
Juraat, Hasrat ’s favourite pujul accompanied him and came to 
reside near his Hstad, Jnraat and Hasrat began to take part in 
the poetical assemblies of Lucknow and exacted applause by the 
bounty and skill of their verses. He was first of all a com- 
panion of Mirza Ahsan Ali Khan Bahadur and then of Prince 
J ehandar Shah. Hasrat used to ride a palanquin and affect to 
be a nobleman. The refugees from Delhi became envious and 
jealous of one another. They sought to compass the downfall of 
one another and wrote satires, parodies and burlesques. Hasrat 
was also made a butt and Sauda wrote a scathing satire. Hasrat ^ 
satirises a physician of Lucknow when he attacked his profes- 
sional reputation and skill. Hasrat was also the recipient of a 
stipend from Prince Suleiman Shikoh. 

Eai Sarah Singh Purwana was the poetical master of Hasrat. 

He has left; a diwan of (^asidas, two diwans of ghazals, another 
of mukhammas, musuddas, and tarjiband and another of rubai. 

Hasrat had many pupils, chief amongst whom was Juraat. It 
is not known when he died and the date 1217 A. H. is not a 
probable one. 



GHAPTEE VIII 

THE LUCKNOW SCHOOL OF URDU POETS 

THE AGE OF NASIKH AND ATISH. 

The centre of interest now shifts to Lucknow. Tlie fortnnes 
Centre of poetry of the kings of Delhi were at their lowest 
shifts to Lueknow. ebb. They were only figure-heads, titular 
kings without kingdom, receiving the bounty of the ‘ Company 
Bahadur.’ The first siiock to the remnant of the old Moghul 
Empire was delivered by Nadir Shah and the dissolution that Ijad 
set in at that time was hustencd by subsecjiieiit onsets. The 
massacre and devastation of Delhi by Nadir Shah was followed 
by the invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali and the raids of the 
Mahrattas. There was no security of life and property. Shah 
Alam II fell an easy victim to the dastardly atrocities of G-hulam 
Qadir who ruthlessly blinded him. In his impotence Shah Alam 
bewailed the loss of his eye-sight and his own internment and 
piteously appealed to the Sindhia and the English in a most 
pethatic ode. The nobles carried on their petty rivalries and 
parochial quarrels. With the disappearance of the glory, power 
and wealth of the kings of Delhi there began a general exodus p£ 
poets who had hitherto thriven on the bounties of the poet- 
sovereigns. Mir, Sauda, Hasan, Insha, Mushaffi and others went 
to seek their fortune at the opulent court of Lucknow. The 
Nawabs were rich and generous and imitated the kings of Delhi 
by not only writing poetry but posing as patrons of poets. The 
impoverishment of Delhi was the gain of Lncknow. Poets from 
Delhi were welcomed with open arms. Jagirs, titles, honour, 
wealth, pensions and rewards were showered in profusion. 
Munificent patronage was even extended to minor poets. The 
crotchets and idiosyncrancies of poets were not only condoned but 
applauded. Their verses were lauded to the skies. The Nawabs 
and nobles strengthened the ties by taking up poets as their com- 
panions. This intimate linking up of poetry with the court of 
the dissolute Nawabs sowed the seeds of decay. It assuredly gave 
an increased impetus to the development of poefry but it also 
lowered its dignity when the poets surrendered their self-respect 
and conformed themselves to the likes and dislikes of their 
masters. Mir and Sauda though receiving pensions were thorough- 
ly hidepeiident and allowed no interference from the Nawabs in 
the sphere of poetry. Insha and Mushaffi succumbed to the 
seductions of court influence which proved their rui.n. It smothered 
iiispnation and made poetry conventional and laboured. 

The poets from Delhi kindled the light at Lucknow and 
The Lueknow created a wide spread taste for poetry. Before 

School of poetry. their arrival there were no poets of note. The 



establishment of the capital at Lucknow by the opulent Nawabs 
of Oudh and the exodus of poets from Delhi contributed immense- 
ly to the growth of poetry at Lucknow. The Nawabs were eager 
to surround themselves with eminent poets. Invitations were 
sent to Sauda which he courteously refused. The arrival of poets 
from Delhi was hailed with great delight. Poetical assemblies 
sprung up hi the city. Nobles and people went crazy over them. 
They were in raptures over their verses. Such meetings were 
convened in various places, monthly, fortnightly, weekly and 
even daily. Poets were spurred to put forth their best efforts. 
Contests amongst them led on to better compositions. Fre- 
quent meetings resulted in the increase of the volume of their 
output. The competition made the poets shine with greater bril- 
liance. A|>plause was the breath of their nostrils. This wide- 
spread taste for poetry gave rise to a new school, indigenous in 
its growth. There is no essential difference between the nature 
of the two schools. The models selected by them were however 
different. They also differed in the treatment of the subject. It 
was the spirit of adventure, of invention, that impelled the poets 
of Lucknow to break away from the traditions and established 
usages of Delhi poets and to chalk out a new path for themselves. 
The greatest exponent of this school, Nasikh, and his distinguish- 
ed pupils reigned supreme for some time till the style palled on 
the taste of the public and with the advent of a new order of 
things a reaction set in. 

It was characteristic of Delhi School to picture emotion in 
School of^'^poetnJ simple and fluent verses. Imagery and words 
eompaped and eon- were subordinated to feeling and thought. 

sihool followers, on the other hand, 

poetpy. devoted themselves exclusively to words and 

figures of speech. It was word painting in its worst sense 
Thought was sacrificed to diction. Only those words which were 
related to each other and which could match with the subject 
matter of the couplet were to be used. If the theme of the verse 
was a garden only those words were to be employed which liad any 
connection with or bearing on garden. Others however suitable 
were rigorously excluded. This overmastering attention to 
words smothered sponteneity and brought in artificiality. Words 
were ransacked and woven into the couplet without a reference 
to its aptness, resonance, and general effect. A relation to the 
theme was the only criterion for selection. Another result of this 
evil was that poetry became highly conventional. Freedom, 
pathos, genuine sentiment, eloquence and simplicity were all 
sacrificed at the altar of words. 

There was a marked tendency to indulge in extravagant hyper- 
bole which was deemed a sufficient substitute for lofty thoughts 
and high flights of imaginatiGn, There is no subtle analysis 



of feeling, no fine dissection of emotion, no delicate delineation of 
the inner workings of sonl. All that is found is ^nrbiageJ coloured, 
sometimes picturesque and rarelj sublime. 1 he works of Saib anri 
Bedil w'cu’e their modils from whom they sought inspiraticui. Like 
Saib they introduced the simile in the second hemistich to prove 
poetically their assertion in the first. The similes were occasionally 
fresh, clever and attractive but- oftentimes hackneyed and listless. 
Like Bedil they indulged ill high flown metaphors and extrava- 
gances of thought. His subtleties were' also imitated and the poets 
very often lost themselves in them. These unrestrained flights 
are not the flights of Sauda and G-halib. The lofty soarings of 
Lucknow poets appeal to the brain and not to the heart. Ttiey 
are clever but mechanical. Their verses are constructed as those' 
of Pope ami his scliool. They bear the impress of conventionality 
and artificiality. They lack feeling and tlieir reading kau es one 
cold. The heart is not warmed. They do not vibrate with 
emotion and have no haunting quality. Often the pains bestotved 
in the couplet is not commensm’ate with the result achieved. 
The verses bear the imprint of dexterous workmanship, a vast 
knowledge of the works of Persian poets and a thorough command 
of the language. They were charming as a novel experiment 
but the novelty soon exhausted itself and they were reduced 
to ridcule in the hands of inferior craftsmen. The glut of such 
emotionless and tame verses soon turned the taste of people 
to the delightful and spiiited compositions of Anis and Dabir 
and the charming odes of Grhalib Zauq and Zafar. The poetry 
of Lucknow reflects the civilization and life of the era of 
which it sprung. The ghazals of the age of Nasikh and his 
pupils mirror the effeminacy of the times. A complete catalogue 
of ornaments, wearing apparel and toilette articles of ladies could 
easily compiled from the verses of that period. Occasionally the 
poets adopted a wmmanish w^ay of speech and used language 
generally employed by ladies. The poets of Delhi scrupulously 
avoided this. They dexterously wove sweet Persian construc- 
tions in their verses and cleverly introduced Persian idioms and 
pithy sayings. They wrote short ghazals and thus avoided trite 
sentiments. On the contrary the poets in Lucknow went to the 
extent of writing four or five ghazals of inordinate length in the 
same metre, radif and qafia. This was a culmination of practice 
inaugurated by Mushaffi and Juraat. This prolixity is responsi- 
ble for the artificial and vapid nature of the poetry of that 
period and occasionally debased character of some of the verses 
of that school. 


This age and the next following saw much effort in this 
direction. It began with Nasikh and was 
non of^wopds!"^' carried on by his pupils in Lucknow and in 
Bampur, They were called ‘Zaban dan’ or 



kiiowers of the language. Bashk, Bahr, Sahar, Munir, Taslim, 
Jalal, Barq, Wajkl All Shah Akhtar, Qalaq, Asir and other leading 
lights of those ages prided themselyes in making searching enquiries 
about vYords used for poetry. They earefuliy chose their idioms 
and words and correctly used them in verses. They were 
acknowledged authorities on the right use of Hindi words and 
idioms. A rigorons selection ousted many words and shortened 
the poetical vocabulary. It also hardened it for words and idioms 
were required to be used only in the manner and sense employed by 
these masters. Any heterodoxy in this respect was condemned. 
The sense of words and idioms was fixed. 


The school of Lucknow poetry gave rise to some differences in 
the language. Poets and people of Lucknow used a few words 
and idioms in a peculiar manner and contended that the words and 
idioms which they used were an improvement over those current 
in Delhi and popular with the Delhi poets. According to the 
Lucknow school their words and idioms were more elegant and 
more eloquent. The difference also extended itself to grammar. 
Certain, words were regarded as of masculine gender by people of 
Lucknow which were considered as feminine by people of Delhi 
and vice versa. These differences' which are not broad and 
numerous were first formulated by one Rashk, a pupil of Nasikh, 
and they have been perpetuated by eontroversies carried on by 
their respective champions even to this day. 


Sheikh Imam Baksh poetically snrnamed Nasikh (abrogator) 
Sheikh Imam of the greatest poets of Lucknow and 

Baksh Nasfkh the founder of the Lucknow school of poetry. 
(Isis parentage is not definitely known. It .is 

said that he was adopted by K,].iuda Bux, a tent 
maker and a wealthy merchant of Lahore who was soilless. His 
adoptive father gave Nasikh a good education and brought him up 
a>s his own son. After the death of Khuda Bux h.is bro- 
thers disputed the inheritance challenging the adoption and calling 
Nasikh a slave of their father. A patched up reconciliation result- 
ed in an attempt to poison Nasikh which was happily frustrated. 
The matter ultimately went to court and was decided in favour of 
Nasikh. A few quatrains in his di wan commemorate the incident. 
He read Pei'vsian with Hafiz: Waris Ali and other learned scholars of 
Farangi Mahal, a quarter of Lucknow noted for its erudition and 
boasting of a noted academy of Persian and Arabic learning. He 
also acquired proficiency in Arabic and went throngh the usual 
curriculum of those days. It is not known with certainty whose 
pupil he was in poetry. It is said that he once approached Mir 
who refused to take him up as a pupil. It can be said with greater 
assurance on the authority of Musliaffi that Nasikh consulted 
Tanha a pupil of Musliaffi, but the connection does not seem to 
have lasted, long. He depended upon his own resources and 



etliilously and constantly furbisbed and polislied bis own coiB].>o.si- 
sions and corrected them in the light o£ es})erieiice he gained at 
the various poetical assemblies wbieb be regularly attended. Jn 
tonrse ot“ time he acquired sufficient master)^ over verse and 
came to be recognised as a great IJstad. He himself corrected 
die ghazals of others and gathered round him a consideralde 
tnumber of pupils some of whom were very distinguished and 
poets of no mean order. 

NaRikh was very fond of physical exercise, had a splendid 
physique and an enormous appetite. He never married but ivas 
wedded to his art. His ordinary daily food weighed over 
five seers. He took only one meal in a day. He was dark of 
colour and his rivals and opponents had nick named him a ^ tail-less 
bulfalo His daily programme was to get uji in the early hours 
of the morning, finish his daily physical exercise, take his bath 
and receive his pupils and friends. At twelve Lie took his 
meal, and retired for a siesta. In the afternoon he again saw his 
friends and pupils and discussed poetry with them. At night he 
retired to rest when he composed his own poems and corrected 
those of his pupils. He was a gneat stickler of etiquette and 
exacted its strictest observance from^ the nobles and commoners 
alike who came to visit liim. He had a magnetic personality, for 
despite his punctiliousness he drew large crowffis of pupils and 
friends amongst whom were some of the high dignitaries and 
nobles of Lucknow. He had an abundance of independence and 
possessed a choleric temper. He never cared to seek any service 
and lived in comfort on the munificence of bis admh’ers. In 1831 
A. D. be was presented with a lac and quarter of Rupees by bis 
patron Agba Mfr. 

Nasikb bad to leave Lucknow during tbe reign of Nawab 
Gliaziuddin Haidar who wanted to attach Mm to bis court and to 
confer on him the title of ‘ poet-laureate Nasikb v/as cut to tbe 
(j nick, declined tbe offer, and remarked that the title bestowed by a 
mere Nawab who had neither tbe prestige and dignity of tlie 
Emperor of Delhi, nor the power of the ‘ Company Bahadur ’ w'as 
worse than useless. This contemptuous reply aroused the ire of 
the Nawab and Nasikb had to seek shelter in exile. He went to 
Allahabad and resided there for some time. He received here an 
oilier with a present of twelve thousand rupees from Raja Chandu 
Lai of the Deccan who promised munificent patronage and high 
honour. Such was his love for his native place that Nasikh refused 
the offer and also a subsequent offer which was accompanied by 
fifteen thousand rupees. After the death of G-haziuddiii Haidar 
Nasikh retmmed to Lucknow but had to leave again owing to 
the hostility of one Hakim Mahdi, an agent of the Nawab of 
Oudh, who was a rival and opponent of his patron and friend 
Nawab Agba Mir. In his itenerary he visited Eyzabad, Allahabad, 



Beu'cires, Cawnpore, and Patna but his 'love for Lucknow always 
drew him back. After the death of Hakim Mahdi he again, 
reprdred to Luclmow in 1248 A. H. (1832 A. D.). He died in 
1254 A. H. (1838 A. D.). 

He has left three diwaiis but only two of them have attained 
celebrity. He compiled the first in Allahabad 
in his exile in 1232 A. H. (181(1 A.D.) and 
called it Daftarn-Pareshan (Disordered Pile). This contains 
o’hazals, quatrains and chronograms. His second and third 
were compiled in 1247 A. H., 1831 A. D. and 1254 A. H., 183(8 
A.D. respectively. The value of the chronograms contained 
in his Diwan is great for they give dates of the deaths of many 
Urdu poets and notable persons. Nasikh did not write qasidas 
and his panegyrics took the form of qitas. He never indulged 
in lapmoons and satires. He is also the author of a masnavi 
entitled Nazm-iSiraj ^ the light of poetical composition,’ the 
title being a chronogram for the date (1254 A. H.) when the 
book was arranged for publication by his pupil Rashk after the 
author’s death. It treats of the wisdom of God as manifested 
in the creation and is founded chiefly on traditions. It does not 
however add to the reputation of Nasikh as a poet and is of no 
special merit. Nasikh has also written a poem describing the 
birth of Mohammad but the poem is not entitled to any particular 
distinction. 

Nasik’s fame rests on his ghazals, the new school of poetry 
Nasikii’s claims that he inaugurated and the host of brilliant 
for distinetion. and talented pupils that he left behind. He 
was a powerful influence in the age in which he lived. He had 
a great command over the language Urdu and Persian and had 
supreme mastery over verse technique. His influence was con- 
siderable in Lucknow in the domain of poetry and his verses 
are often quoted as authority in cases of dispute over a particular 
idiom or construction or a peculiar use of a certain word. He 
Influence on the showed commendable taste in the employment 
languag'e. of his words and was careful to discard archaic 

words and obsolete idioms which had survived the age of 8auda 
and Mir. Masliaffi harked back to the past and clung to the old 
words and constructions. But in his love for experiments and 
in his originality Nasikh often erred on the side of extravagance 
and unfortunately introduced unfamiliar and poly-syllabled words 
wliich are not at all suitable for ghazals. These indigestible 
word imported from the inexhaustible store of Persian iiad to 
be abandoned for they marred the beauty and eloquence of 
the verses. Such words, on the whole are infrequent in Nasikh. 
His verses are faultless in construction like Pope’s. There is 
a similar lack of warmth and feeling about them. 


His gbasais are marked by coloured and liigb-flown plmaseolgy, 
Hiss-ha^ais. and quaint conceits but they are wanting _ in 

real emotion and depth o£ feeling. Artificiality 
is writ large on them. Very often the similes are fantastic. The 
imagery is not an adjunct but an end in itself. This over* 
ornamentation clouds the sense and mars spontaneity. His 
gbazals in short, combine the similes of Saib and the grandiose 
fancy and subtleties of Bedil. ■ 

He had a genius for vyriting chronograms and some of them 
are extremely neat and well finished. They 
Hisehronog-pams. invaluable to history as they supply 

numerous important dates. 

He did not write qasidas though he would have succeeded in 
He did not write Qasidas do not call for any real 

Qasida was no feeling or a subtle analysis of emotion. The 
Sour and was fantastic conceits and the high flown and 
often intolerant coloured imageries would have been better 
beliefs. woven in panegyrics. But his distaste was 

due to his independence of character which 
disdained flattery. He is not a mystic and has no message to 
deliver. Some of his so-called spifitualiatic verses bear the imprint 
of his characteristic style. His verses lack humour, for Nasikh 
possessed none. His laugh is sardonic and his wit, which is very 
rare, is caustic. Occasionally he would indulge in religious 
attacks in his verses and his hits on those not of his persuasion 
are in bad taste and not in keeping with the dignity of Ms 
vocation as a poet. 

His defects are the defects of the school he founded. There is 
The defects of no glowing splendour of sentiment. He never 
his ghazais. transports the reader. There is no poignant 

suggestion, no far reaching vista in his poetry. There is no 
throb or response in the heart of the reader even in his highest 
and happiest flights. His verses are frigid and conventional 
The unduly laboured vocabulary, the stilted poetic diction, the 
ransacking of the domains of art and nature and the rich treasures 
of Persian poetry for similes, the use of indigestible words too 
heavy for delicate odes, the prodigality and pomp of imageries 
often stale and tawdry and used for their own sake, the feeble 
coneeits and trivial thoughts clothed in gorgeous vocabulary, 
the general air of conventionality and artificiality are some of 
the outstanding defects. Nasikh is also accused of direct 
plagiarism from Persian verses by a mere change of verbs. He 
is not however the first to do so for Sauda and Mir are frequently 
found to commit such depredations on the rich stores of Persian. 

Nasikh claimed by his title that he had abrogated the old 
Changes wrought order of things and had ushered in a new era. 
by Nasikh. It must be stated that the changes wMch he 
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wrought were in the air. Nasikh embodied them in his verses 
and gave them prominence in his works. He also lent to them 
the weight of his autiiority. Nasikh started on ills career as a 
poet and a poetical reformer under the auspices of Qamaruddin 
Ahmad alias Mirza Haji who was a very wealthy and influential 
man with considerable prestige. He had literary inclinations 
and collected learned men in his miniature court chief of whom 
were Mirza Qateel and Qazi Mohammad Sadiq Khan Akhtar, a 
pupil of Qateel who attained celebrity at the time of Wajid Ali 
Shah. Literary discussions, discourses and philological researches 
were carried on and greatly helped Nasikh and influenced him 
considerably. Some of the changes wrought may be noticed. 
The word Urdu came to be in vogue in Lucknow instead of the 
old word rekhta which continued to be used much longer in 
Delhi. Nasikh also gave wider currency to the word ghazal in 
place, of its synonym rekhta. He brought into fashion certain 
metres which had their ending in such words as ka, hi^ say, 
nayj parytak, hai, naliin, etc. He forbade heterodoxy in the 
use of verbs and refused to recognise modifications in them which 
had been introduced by the older poets of Delhi. This came 
to be one of the points of difference between Delhi and Lucknow 
School. He weeded out scurrilous, indecent and obscene words 
which even disfigure the writings of Mir and Souda. He limited 
the scope of poetic diction by showing predilection for Arabic 
and Persian words and excluding Hindi words, sometimes quite 
unnecessarily. It was at his time that the gender of words was 
finally determined and fixed. Persian constructions were more 
largely used. The sphere of Urdu ghazal was widened by the 
introduction of themes other than erotic— philosophical and 
didactic. The use of various words was fixed. A long list of 
changes in words registered at the time of Nasikh is given in 
tazkirah Jalwa-i-Khizr and reproduced in Shairul-Hind. Nasikh 
not only promulgated his fiat regarding the changes but he 
rigorously and sedulously conformed to them himself in his own 
writings and made his pupils strictly adhere to them. His pupil 
Rashk was the custodian of these changes. 

Nasikh, hojvever, is a master of his craft. His verses are a 
His position triumph of conventionality and artifice. His 

in liter-atupe. extraordinary influence entitles him to a very 

high place in Urdu literature. He was the arbiter for half 
of Lucknow for a considerable period of time. He gave the 
law in poetical matters, which was implicity obeyed by his 
in numerable pupils. Posterity refuses to go into ecst acies over 
his verses. 

He left behind him many distinguished pupils, chief amongst 
whom are : Wazir, Barq, Eashkj Bahr, Sahr, 
His pupils. Munir, Nadir, A bad and Tahir. 



liMid-ilaiilah Bakbshi-ul-Mulk Mirza Mahommad Kazafihan, 
poetically suriiamed Barq, son of Mirza Kazim 
1857 A. D. Ali, was an intimate companion and a poetical 
f Wajid Ali Shah Akhtar, the last king of Ondh, Barq 
)ly attached to the King and accompanied him to 
iter his dethronement where he died in 1857 A. D. 
soldier skilled in the use of arms and ooasmanded a 
ence in Lncknow both by his position and birth, and by 
ity and beneficence. He follows his master Hasli^h in 
“■'nihis. His verses share the taint of artificiality and 
i ” which characterizes the whole school. He has 
over the language and verse technique. He 
-■■■■Wara proliiic writer and sttempt -d every species of composition. 
His verses on his exile from Luckii' iw, although con vent iotial, 
are full of fire and sentiment. He left distinguished pupils in 
Jalal and Sahr. 


The poetical surname of Sheikh Imdad Ali vag Bahr, the son 
Bahp, 1225-1300 A. of Sheikh Imam Bukhsh, to be distinguished 
H. 1810-1882 A. D. from his poetical master Sheikh imam Bukhsh 
Nasikh. He was not in affluent circumstances but in the latter 
part of Ms life he was patronized by Hawab Kalb Ali Khan, 
Nawab of Rampur, where he died in 1300 A. H. (1882 A. D.) 
at the age of 75. His Diwan was compiled by his friend, Nawab 
Syed Mohammad Khaii Rind, pupil of Atish. His verses are full 
of similes and metaphors but there is not much of labour or 
bombast. They are easy and flowing and unlike Nasikh or his 
other followers have ‘pathos and spontaneity. He devoted much 
thought and care on the use of words and prosody and was an 
adept in these subjects. After Nasikh and Rashk he came to be 
regarded as an authority on discrimination of words and he was 
prized at Rampur for his proficiency in this subj^nt and his 
poetical powers. 


Mii’za Mahdi Hasan Khan, poetically entitled A bad, son of 
Abad, born 1228 Mirza Ghulam Jafar Khan, was born in 1228 A. 
A. H. 1813 A. D. H. in Lucknow. He was one of the nobles 
of Lucknow and was related to the Nawaba of Farrukhabad. He 
was extremely devoted to poetry and held regularly poetical 
assemblies at his house and attended those held at other ]>laces. 
He was a very prolific writer and has left two diwans, a 
masnavi and three wasokhts. One of his diwans, entitled 
Nigarastem Ishq was printed in Lucknow in 1262 A. H. 1845 A. 
D. He is however 1 setter known by his anthology Baharistem-i- 
Sakhim in which he cites ghazals of Nasikh aiid Atish and Ms 
own composed in the same rhyme and meter which affords 
admirable opportunities for comparison. His verses have no 



distinctive quality except that he is an apt pupil of Nasikh with 
occasional flashes of good poetry. 

Khwaja Mohammad Wazir, son of Khwaja Mohammad Faqir, 
was poetically surnamed Wazir. He was des- 
Wazir. d. 1854 A.D. cended from the celebrated saint Khwaja 
Bahauddin Haqshband from his father’s side, and by his noble 
birth and saintly character commanded considerable influence 
in Lucknow. He led a retired life and was a great student of 
cryptic science and had a reputation of possessing occult powers. 
He had sturdy independence and excused himself twice from the 
invitations of Wajid Ali Shah, the Nawab of Oudh. He died 
in 1270 A. H, (1854 A. D.). After his death his pupils and 
friends collected his scattered ghazalsinto a Diwan entitled Baftar- 
i-Basahat Vifhich. is a chronogram for 1268 Fasli (1271 A. H. 1854 
A. D.) the year of its compilation and printing. He left a host 
of pupils the chief amongst whom was Fakir Mohammad Goya 
who has left a Diwan. Wazir is the best exponent of the 
school of Nasikh and was his greatest and most beloved pupil 
He has attempted compositions in several stiff measures with 
difficult rhymes and has acquitted himself creditably according 
to the canons of his own school. None of his compeers come 
up to him. He is one of the foremost poet of this period. 

Mir Ali Ausat, son of Mir Suleman, was a native of Fyzabad 
Bashk, Lucknow and attained celebrity 

1214*84 A. H. as a poet under the nom de plume of Eashk. 
(1799-18 67; A. D.) numerous pupils of Nasikh 

and is chiefly remembered by his exhaustive and authoritative 
lexicon of Urdu entitled Nafas-ul-Lughat (the Soul of lexicons) a 
chronogramatic title for the year of its compilation 1256 A. H. 
(1840 A, D.) It is written in Persian and deals with Urdu and 
Hindi idioms and words. The lexicon attained celebrity and popu- 
larity in his lifetime and a portion of it has since been published. 
He left two diwans entitled Nazmi Muharih (1253 A. H. 1837 
A. D.) and Nazmi Grami (1261 A. H. 1845 A. D.). He follows 
the path marked out by Nasikh and was a copious writer. His 
works are not free from sensualism, descriptions of the toilettes of 
women, and other blemishes of the school. He was an adept and 
most prolific in composing chronograms and has left a host of 
pupils chief amongst whom is Munir who used to consult Nasikh 
when he was alive but betook himself to Rashk after his death. 
In the latter part of his life he went to reside in Karbala (Arabia) 
where he died in 1284 A. H. at the age of 70. Rashk resided in 
Oawnpore and Allahabad also. He paid particular attention to 
the correct use of words and he was a great authority on this 
subject even at the time of Nasikh. His verses are quoted to illus- 
trate the use of words and the various shades of their meanings. 



Mirza Hatim Ali Beg, poetically suraamed Maiir, (Sun), was 
bom in 1230 A. H. and came of a clistiaguislied 
i280-i296 A. H. Ispahan stock. His father Mirza Faiz Ali Beg 
I8i4-j879 A. D, Qazaibash was a Tahshildar at Aligarh under 
the East India Company. His grandfather Mirza Murad Ali Khan 
came to Lucknow in the time of Nawab Shujjauddaulah and 
obtained the title of Rukunuddaulah. He held important posts 
and was once the administrator of Rai Bareli. His great grand- 
father came to India as commander of the arsenal. Mahr’s father 
died when he was only four years of age. He tmnied to poetry 
at a very early age and used to compose verses at the age four- 
teen. He enrolled himself as a pupil of Nasikh while his brother 
Mirza Inayat Ali Beg poetically named Mah (Moon) bent his 
knee before Atish. By constant practice Mahr soon achieved 
distinction, and developed a firmness of touch. In 1840 A. D. 
after having passed the necessary examination, he was appointed 
a Munsiff at Chunar. He also qualified as a High Court Vakil. 
In 1857 A. D. he rendered meritorious service and hid seven 
Englishmen and in return got a robe of honour and a Jagir of two 
villages. He transferred his residence to Agra and began to 
practice in its Courts. For some tine he also did honorary magis- 
terial work. He died at Etah in 187 9 A. D. where his son 
Sakhavat Ali was a Tabsildar. 

Mirza Mahr was a shiah but there was no taint of prejudice 
in him. Amongst his friends were, G-halib, Moulvi Ghulam Imam 
Shahid, Saba, Munir, Dabir and Anis. Grhalib has written many 
letters to him which have been published in Urdu-i-Mualla. 
Maharaj Balwan Singh of Benares who* was staying at Agra be- 
came his pupil and allowed a monthly stipend of fifty rupees. 

Much of his work in poetry was lost at the time of Mutiny. 
The following is the list of his published and unpublished works. 

1. Almas-i-Darkhshan is the name of his Urdu diwan. Its 
chronogrammatic name is Khayalat Mahr published by his grand- 
son. Mirza Qasim Hussain Qazaibash. 

2. Parai Uruz^d. small treatise on prosody. 

3. Ayagh-i-Faringistan^ a book on history, dealing with 
the early British period published in 1873 A. D. 

4 . Bagh Nigar, a masnavi composed in one day. 

5. Bagh Bil Makar, a wasokht. 

6. Shua-i-Mahar Masnavi, published in 1858 A. D. and 
highly praised by Ghalib in his letters. Other works are Shabih-i- 
Ishrat, Zab Intiqam, Hamdam Akhrat, Biyan Baklishaish, Id Qai- 
sariya, Paiija Mahr, Tauqir-i-Shara£‘ and various other poems. He 
was a prolific and many sided writer, and an adept in neat chrono- 
grammatic verses. He deserves a prominent place amongst 



second rate poets. His poems are marked by firmrieBS of grasp, 
sense of harmony, flow, and occasional sweetness of a high order. 

There are some very elegant verses which are natural and 
eloquent. 

Sycd Ismail Hussain, with the nom de plume of Munir, was 
the son of Syed Ahmed Hasan, a poet having 
1285 A H,-i2S8 A.H. his takhallus Shad, was a resident of Shikoh- 
1819 A. D.-J881 A. D. ^ District of Mainpuri, United Pro- 

vinces. He however stayed for a long time at Lucknow where 
he was brought up and educated. Some light is thrown on his 
life by the introduction written in Persian by Munir himself to 
his Urdu diwan entitled Muntkhabat Alam. He corresponded 
with Nasikh and got his verses corrected by him. At Cawnpore 
where he was a companion in the service of Nawab Mizamud- 
daulah he personally saw Nasikh and enrolled himself as his pupil 
in poetry. It was at his direction that he afterwards became a 
pupil of Rashk. To both these poets Munir refers feelingly with 
reverence and pays his meed of homage to their art. He made 
many journeys and stayed at Calcutta, Murnhidabad, and Allah- 
abad. Lucknow appealed to him with a peculiar and strong force 
and he longed to go and reside there permanently and take part 
in the poetical activities of the city. Numerous references to this 
intense yearning are found scattered in his works. He used to 
visit that city at least every year. At Lucknow he sought ser- 
vice with Zafaruddaulah Nawab Ali Asghar. After some time he 
was again called to Cawnpore. He did not stay long there as he 
was compelled to leave that city and he went again to Lucknow 
where he attached himself to Nawab Sayed Mohammad Zaki Khan 
poetically surnamed Zaki, whose verses he corrected. He remained 
there for a period of two years. He was then called to Farukh- 
abad by Nawab Tajammul Hussain Khan where he stayed during 
the lifetime of the Nawab. After a time of hardship when he 
received invitations from the Rajas of Dholpur and Alwar he 
sought service with the Nawab of Banda and became the poetical 
preceptor of Nawab Ali Bahadur, Chief of that State. He was 
implicated after the Mutiny in a murder of a dancing girl named 
Nawab J an and on conviction was sentenced to transportation. 
He was however released in 1860 A. D, After a few wanderings 
he found asylum at Rampur at the Court of Nawab Kalb Ali 
Khan where he died in 1881 A. D. He is the author of three 
diwans, which are entitled Muntakhabat Alam^ Tanweer-ul-Ashar^ 
and Nazm-i-Mimir. The once famous masnavi Maarajul Mazamin 
owes its existence to his pen. It describes the miracles of the 
Imams. He was a prolific writer after the manner of the poets of 
those times. Munir also wrote marsias and submitted them for 
correction to Dabir. He eminently distinguisbed himself in the 
qasida which was \m forte. He also wrote qitas, rubais mukhammas 



ghazals in Urdu, and Persian. He follows Ka«ikn and Bashk 
and, is their trae disciple. Sometimes he soars into re.^ ions of 
emotions and imagination and is really elqnent. He writes with 
great force and his qitas are characterized by simplicity, elegance, 
and neatness. His ghazals bear the impress of the sciiool of 
Hasikb. He occupies an important place in the iiierarchy of the 
poets of the time. 

Khwaja Haider Ali poetically Burn med Atisb (Fire) was the 
Atish, died son of Khwaja Ali Bakbsh, and belonged to a 

1263 A. H. respectable family of Dtlbi. His father came 

184-6 A. D. Fyzabad from Delhi in the lime of Nawah 

Shujjauddaulah and setteled there in Mohalla Mughelpura. Atisii 
was born in Fyzabad. His father died wl en Atisb was merel y a boy 
and hence his education was neglected and be became a ‘ Banka ’ 
and enrolled himself in the service of Nawab Muhammed Taqi who 
brought him to Lucknown Atisb saw the political combats of Insha 
and Mushaffi and became greatly interested in them. From his 
early youth Atish was poetically inclined and these contests kin- 
dled a love of poeti’y in him. He submitted his < arly efforts to 
Mushaffi for correction. He was not a learned man like Nasikh 
or Insha and had read only the routine books which people custom- 
arily read. He however studied the treatise on rhyme in Arabic 
but did not care to advance his studies further. 

In his life, as in his writings Atish was a contrast to Hasikh. 
He led an unaffected life free from all conventioi alities and for- 
malities. He was a lover of beauty and of a roving nature. He 
dressed himself like a soldier and carried a sword with him even in 
poetical assemblies. He never cared for patronage or wealth and 
led a life of resignation and contentment. Often his pupils 
came to his succour and he never lowered himself by making 
requests or writing panegyrics in praise of nobles or nawabs. He 
used to receive a salary of Rs. 80 from the kings of Oudh. His 
pupils and the disciples of his family which had its origin in some 
saint also contributed towards his subsistence by the presents 
made by them in an humble manner. He lived in an old tumble 
down house, in a poor style, like a fakir. He was haughty and 
iinbeadmg to nobles but meek, submissive and obliging to the 
poor. He had sturdy independence which r- fused to be restr ai n ed 
and which spurned the patronage and bounty of nobles smd 
courtiers. He quarrelled with his ustad Mushaffi and began to 
correct and polish his own verses. 

He was a contemporary of Nasikh. Lucknow was divided in 
its allegiance between Nasikh and Atish. These contt‘sts of skill 
spurred on these great masters to put forth their best efforts. 
In rivalries there were occasional hits and inuendos which were 
always veiled. There was no open rupture, no lampooning or 
paroling of verses, no bursts of abuse as in the case of Insha 



and Mushaffi, Jaraat and Nawa. There is always an admirable 
sense of self-restraint. Atish dispite his contempt lor the style 
of Nasikh had a great respect for him for he gave up writing 
verses on the death of Nasikh as if there was nobody left who 
could appreciate his compositions. 

Atish died in 1243 A. H. (1823 A. D.) leaving a host of pupils 
some of whom attained the rank of a master. 

Atish writes like fire as his nom de plume signifies. There is 
no artificiality, no conventionality, no trite thoughts or quips 
clothed in bombastic words or gorgeous phraseology. The great 
bulk of his verses have a musical cadence and a pictorial effect. 
His compositions are the standard for Urdu idoms. Some of his 
verses are the best examples of Urdu poetry. His verses on the 
whole are easy, following and eloquent full of fire and feeling. 
There is no labonr no profusion of ornament, no interlarding of 
imageries. They are polished words beautifully strung in verse. 
It is true that most of his verses they lack the poignant sugges- 
tivenesB, the haunting quality, the echoing detonation, the auroral 
light of the highest poetry. There are occasional finds which 
can compare with the best in any language. He ranks foremost 
amongst Urdu writers of ghazals after Mil’ and Ghalib. 


The great merit of Atish is that he portrays the various 
emotions in elegant and attractive phraseology. There is nothing 
flamboyant about him. His language is crisp and colloquial 
without sinking into slang. His verses are easily understood and 
melodious. His idioms are choice and elegant. His diction is 
felicitous. His sentiments though not as sublime and refined as 
Ghalib’s are admirable and usually free from sensuality which was 
too common in the courts of the effete and pleasure seeking 
Nawabs of Oudh. 


The first of his diwans was compiled during his lifetime. It 
His works. attained immense popularity. His second 

which is short comprising his later odes was 
compiled after his death by his devoted pupil Khalil. He never 
wrote qasidas, or any other form of composition. 


His unkind critics find fault with some of his verses which 
His faults. want of knowledge and 

literary attainment. True poetry is not depen- 
dent on learning but it must be conceded that he sometimes used 
words incorrectly. In his defence it can be said with justice that 
he used words as lie found them current in Urdu i,vithout regard 
to the etymological significance or original form. He was not a 
purist, and it was fortunate he was not, for the excessive harden- 
ing of Urdu is due to the not very commendable efforts of the 
learned to persi anise it. 



Both Nasikh ami Atlsh were masters of their style and found- 
Nasikh and Atish ed different schools in Lucknow. The cult of 
compai^ed. Nasikh has suffered a great loss in its prestige. 
In the iiey-dej of its youth it enjoyed considerable j)ower and 
ranked high in people’s estimation. Nawab Mustafa Khan Shaifta 
ill bis Tazkira Gulshan-i-Bekhar gives the palm to Nasikh and 
considers him superior to Atish. Ghalib, however, in one of his 
letters assigns a higher place to Atish and finds more poignancy 
in his verses than in those of Nasikh. lii sheer poetic powers 
Atish must score. His diction is more refined and sweet than that 
of Nasikh who has a predeliction for indigestible words. Verses 
of Atish are more natural, have greater Tivacity and spontaiieitj 
and move with greater vigour. His verses are replete with noble 
sentiments and reflect iiis character as a fakir and as a man of 
great independeic'e and contentment. Such sentiments are not bo 
often met with in the works of Nasikh. Atish employs spiritual 
themes much more frequently than Nasikh. Generally speaking 
Nasikh triumphs over Atish in the use of far-fetched metaphors 
subtlety of thought and grandeur of words but is inferior to him 
in suggestiveness and poignancy. Atish is also a victim to the 
craze of the times in writing about the waving locks, the down 
on the cheek, the mole on the face, the toillette of women and such 
other themes. Both cared for the purity of the language. There 
can however be no two opinions that for sheer poetry Atish is 
superior to Nasikh. 

His most famous pupils were Rind, Saba, Khalil, Dayashankar 
His pupils. Nasim, Nawab Mirza Shauq and Agha Hajju 

Sharf. 


Nawab Syed Mohammad Khan poetically suriiamed Rind 
jjijjjj (Rake) son of Nawab Sirajuddaulah Ghyas 

1212-1274 A. H. Mohammad Khan was born in 1212 A. H. (1797 

1797-1857 A. D. A. D.) at Fyzabad. He was closely related to 

the ruling family of Oudh and was reared as befitted a noble of 
high rank. During his stay in Fyzabad he submitted his verses 
for correction to Mb Khalit son of Mir Hasan and adopted the 
title of Wafa. In 1240 A. H. (1824 A. D.) he repabed to Lucknow 
and enrolled himself as a pupil of Atish. He compiled his diwan 
;lii 1250 A. H. (1834 A. D.) and called it Guldasta-i- Ishq 
(‘‘ Bouquet of Love ”). A second diwan was compiled after his 
death. He was true to his name for he led a rake’s life and sx->ent 
his time in the gaiety and sensualism of the Oudh court. After 
the death of his master Atish he gave up wine and licentiousness 
and in the fervour of faith he started on a pilgrimage to Mecca but 
died ill the way at Bombay just before the Indian Mutiny. His 
style is simple and elegant and is remarkable for the felicity of 
idiom and diction. The sentiments' are not very high and the 
pictures paiuted are mostly of sensual passion. But the taste is 
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not debased and the verses do not generally offend the decorous 
ear. There are however glimpses of higher poetry where love la 
spiritualised and where he transcends earthly passions, ihere are 
stray pieces dealing with Sufism and morality. He is a creditable 
pupil of Atish. 

Mir Dost Ali poetically surnamed Khalil, son of Syed Jamal 
Ali was a native of Badauli in Oudli and a 
Khaiii. distinguished pupil of Atish. He was a com- 

panion of Kawab Nadir Mirza and visited Calcutta in his compaivy 
in 1279 A. H. (1862 A. D.). His verses are unequal in merit. 
Occasionally he soars sublime but ordinarily his verses reveal his 
fondness for unfamiliar words, and figtires of speech. He is 
essentially a love poet but his verses treat of sensual passion and 
occasionally are debased. 

Pandit Daya Shankar Kaul, son of Pandit Ganga Prasad Kaul, 
Naseem 1811 A. D. was one of the distinguished disciples of Atish 
to 1843 A. D. and is the reputed author of the celebrated 

masnavi Gulzar-i-Naseem which along with tlie masnavi Badre 
Munir of Mir Hasan enjoys considerable popularity. Daya 
Shankar is generally known by his noin de plume Naseem, He 
came of a Kashmiri family and was born in 1227 A. H. (1811 
A. D.) but died very young in 1260 A. H. 1843 A. D.) at the age 
of 32. He received the necessary education in Persian and other 
arts and entered service as a moonsM in the army of Amjad Ali 
Shah, Nawab of Oudh. From his childhood he was poetically 
inclined and studied the works of masters of Urdu and Persian 
poetry and enrolled himself as a pupil of Atish at the age of 20. 
He devoted himself to the masnavi and wrote Guhar-i-Naseem 
in imitation of the famous and popular masnavi Sihar-ul-Biyan. 
At first it was very prolix but at the suggestion of Atish he 
summarised it and it is now regarded as a model of conciseness. 
It was composed in 1254 A. H. (1833 A. D.) and published in 
1260 A. H. (1844 A. D.) in the lifetime of the author and at 
once leapt into fame and popularity. It is characterized by its 
terseness, its flow, its flights of fancy, its profusion of apt similes, 
felicitous use of idioms and appropriate words. It was natural 
that it should be artificial and consequently it lacks warmth. 
It is a tour de force of skill and imagination and is a triumph 
of art. There can be no comparison with Siharul Bayan. as 
the style of both is dilferent. The masnavi enjoys 'wonderful 
popularity and many of its verses have passed off as fsimiliar 
quotations and are used in most Urdu-speaking households. It 
has immortalized Daya Shankar’s name and fitly ranks as one of 
the best productions in Urdu literature. 



Saba the worn of Mir Wazir Ali was the son of Mir 

Saba, 1210-1271 Banda All of Lucknow bnt was adopted by his 
a' h! (1795-1854 uncle Mir Ashraf All who supervised his edu- 
cation. Saba was very genial and inordinately 
fond of society. His friends were always crowding round him 
and as most of them were addicted to opium a seer of opium would 
be consumed to entertain them all till late at night. He had 
generous impulses .and helped his poor friends unostentatiously. 
He received two hundred rupees per mensem from the Court of 
Wajid xAli Shah and thirty rupees from Hawab Muhsan-uhmulk. 
He was a distinguished pupil of Atish and left some notable 
pupils of bis own. He was a contemporary of Naseem Delhvi 
He died in 1271 A. H. by a fall from a horse. He left a 
voluminons erotic diwan called Grimcha-i-Arzu and a masnavi 
relating to the shikar of Wajid Ali Shah. His style is character- 
ized by the artificiality, dryness and bombast of Lucknow School, 
and by the sensuality of his compeer Rind occasionally relieved 
by the flow, eloquence, passion, effect and spontaneity of Atish, 
his master in poetry. 

Agha Hajju Sharf abstained from the use of those Persian 
words which grated on the ears of orthodox 
Agha Hajju Sharf. Muslims. He tabooed words such as ‘ idol, 
temple, church. Brahmin, conchshell, sacred thread, zahid^ waaiz 
(preacher of wordly wisdom), saqi^ cup, wine boy, wine, etc.’ 
There words were used by poets in a double sense in the manner 
of sufis and sufi poets pre-eminently Hafiz. They were however 
misunderstood by the worldly-minded people. Sharf however was 
over-zealous and his avoidance was only confined to himself. 
These words are the principal stock-in-trade of Urdu poets. 

Tazkirah Jalwai Khizr gives a. list of some of the minor 
Minor achieve- changes affected by the pupils of Hasikh and 
™upHs of Nasikh Atish in Urdu poetry. It is reproduced in 
and Atish. Shairnl Hind. The changes are :■ — There was 

comparatively less use of indigestible Persian and Arabic 
words and unwieldy Persian constructions j many of the 
Hindi words which had been evicted were readmitted into the 
fold ; idioms were only used when they fitted in and enhanced 
the effect a ud beauty of the verse ; moles and down on cheek, 
bulbul and gul, cypress and qumri were sung less frequently | 
there was no lavish use of metaphors, hyperbole, and resemblance 
in words. 



CHAPTER IX. 

■ : THE COURT OF LUCKNOW AND ITS URDU POETS. 

■ the age of wajid ali shah akhtar. 

Delhi had been the nursery of Urdu poetry. VViUi the do- 
The Nawabs of began a geiieriil ('.xudas of 

oiidh and Aeir poets at one time or other a.n(l Aran, Sois, 
patronage. Sauda, Mir, Insha, Juraat, Mnsliaih and others 

sought an assylum at the opulent and muniliccvut e.ourt of tlu^ 
Nawabs of Oudh whose ambition was to rival tlu; Kings of .Deiiii 
in grandeur, pomp, munificence and patronage. They iruitsited 
the kings not only in surrounding themselves with ]>octs of notc^ 
but m writing verses. 

Nawab Asafuddaulah was a great patron of art and literature 
Asafuddauiah, and noted for his munificence. His beneficence 

Asaf. was proverbial and is even remembered to 

this day. He shifted the capital from Fyzabad 
to Lucknow and built many noble edifices tliere. lie liad a 
passion for buildings. He loved poetry and wrote verses under 
the nom de poete ol AbuL These verses were shown by him to 
Mir Soz who corrected them and consequently Soz came to be 
known as the poetical master of the Nawab. Asaf’s verses are 
characterized by simplicity and passion and are free from tliat 
blemish of artificiality which latterly marked the school inaugu- 
rated by Nasikh. Asaf has left an Urdu diwan containing about 
300 of ghazals, 170 pages of rubaiyat a,nd iiiukhammasat 
and a masnavi extending to about 100 pages. It was in Ills time 
that Mir and Sauda arrived in Lucknow and were handsomely 
pensioned off by the Nawab. Demoralization had not set in in 
the court and Sauda and Mir maintained their high position a,s 
poets which was readily recognised by Asaf. 

Nawab Asafuddauiah was followed by his brother Nawab 
Saadat All Khan. Saadat Ali Khan who was raised to the Masnad 
cr/98"i8i4 A. D.) of Oudh at Lucknow by Sir John Shore after the 
death of his brother, Nawab Asafuddauiah and the dethroiiment 
of that Nawab’s adopted son Wazir Ali Khan. In ids time 
the English obtained further concessions by the treaty concluded 
with him and Saadat Yar Khan feeling secure in view of ids 
friendslnp with the English plunged into pleasui'es and gaieties in 
which he was egged on by his scapegrace companions and courts ei*s. 
Insha who had shot into eminence by his ready wit, alrundant 
humour and remarkable power of repartee bade sidicu to rc,;ii 
poetry for which his scholarship and genius had given ji rich irro- 
mise. He served as a court bufioon and he was eiieour aged in it by 
seeing his buffoonery applauded and well rewarded. Tlie oifensive, 
lampoons, the biting tirades, the filthy abuse garbed in poetry, the 



indecent bnrlesquesj the scurrilous invectives, which were ex- 
changed between Insha and Mushaffi were heard with delight. 
Saadat Ali Khan wrote little poetry but he is not said to liave 
left any diwan. He is remembered as a generous patron, of 
poets. 

Crhazi oddin Haidar succeeded his father Saadat Ali Khan 
Ghazi-udcUn Hai- and assumed regal dignity 5 years after his 
day, (1814-1827 A. accession, with the concurrence of the British 
Government. His coronation took place wdth 
great eclat at Lucknow in 1819 A. D. in the time of Lord 
Hastings. He scattered pearls and rupees in profusion on this 
occasion. Ghazi-uddin Haidar was a poet of ordinary capabilities 
and has left rekhta poems most of them being i.n praise of the 
Imams and ‘ so bad as to bear internal evidence that they are 
genuine productions of a king (Spreiiger). 

He was followed by his son Nasiruddin Haidar (1827-1837 
Nasiruddln Hai- A. D.) who also composed qasidas in praise of 
dap, 1827-1887 A. D. the Imams under the poetical surname of Ali 
or Ali Haidar. He also wrote under the pseudonymn of Pad- 
shah and some of his Urdu love lyrics enjoy celebrity. 

Nasiruddin was followed by Mohammed Ali Shah (1837-1842 
Wajld Ali Shah. Amjad Ali Shah (1842-1847 A. D.) 

(1847-1856 A. D.) who were patrons of art and literature and 
gave encouragement to poets by bestowing rewards and pensions. 
They were followed by Wajid Ali Shah who has rendered his 
name a bye word and a reproach by his sensuality, prodigality 
and extravagance. His misrule made the local chiefs independent 
and more than one Nazim made himself the virtual master of 
the district he was appointed to govern. Life and property 
were hardly safe and revenue could only be realized at the point 
of the bayonet. 

Wajid Ali Shah ascended the throne at the age of twenty m 
the prime of his youth. His companions led him on the ‘ primrose 
path of dalliance ’ which ultimately proved his ruin. He spent 
about two crores of rupees to build the Qaisarbagh (the Eoyai 
Garden) which was to be the scene of bacchanalian revels and 
orgies. He kept thousands of girls who ministered to his sensual 
appetite and who figured in dances specially organised for him. 
Money was spent like water and the royal voluptuary pursued his 
insensate course until he was deposed and transported to Calcutta. 
In Matia Burj in Calcutta he revived on a smaller scale the glories 
of Lucknow and people who had seen the pomp and splendour 
there speak of it as a Lucknow in miniature. The journey from 
Lucknow to Calcutta is described by Wajid Ali Shah in a 



masnavi called Huzn-i-Ahhiar, ‘ the sorrows of Akhtar He died 
in exile in Calcutta in 1887 A. Dw 

Wajid Ali Shah was a man o£ many taste h. He had an 
artistic temperament. He was a great lover of bir<ia and animals 
and hie zoo in Lucknow and Calcutta was a sight for travellers 
even from distant Europe. He was a great lover of music and 
had considerable proficiency in this art. He was a proIifi<'> 
writer of verses and a liberal patron of Urdu poets who revolved 
round the sun of his glory like satellites. In fact the passioii 
for poetry and music was responsil)le to a certain extent for 
the decay and ruin of his kingdom. He also loved architecture 
and adorned Lucknow with many buildings. Urdu poetry in 
Ms Court busied itself in describing the toilets of women and 
the physical beauty of courtesans. This coarse and sensual 
poetry was a direct incentive to his debaucheries, and when 
sung by beautiful girls in alluring toilets amidst his lascivious 
courtiers it had a most deleterious effect on the easy morals of 
the King. In his circle he was known as Jan Alam Pia (the 
beloved Jan Alam) and the most acceptable presents to him were 
those of beautiful girls. 

Wajid Ali Shall adopted Akhtar (Star) as his mm de poete. 
He has left many works. He tried every species of composition, 
wrote qasida, ghazals, inasnavi, salaam, qita, rubai and marsia. He 
is the author of ; — 

6 diwans of ghazals entitled : 

(1) Shuad-Faiz or the Rays of Beneficence. 

(2) Qamr-i-Mazmiin or the Moon of the Subject. 

(3) Sakliun-i-Asliraf or the Noble Composition. 

(4) Gfuldastad-Ashqana or the Amorous Nosegay. 

(5) Akhtar-i-Mulk or the Star of the Country. 

(6) Nazrn-i-Namwar or the Poem of Repute. 

il. Many masnavis chief amongst whom are (1) Eum4- 
Akhiar describing the journey to and troubles in 
Calcutta ; (2) Khiiabat-i-Mahallat or titles of tlie 
ladies of his harem. It gives a list of ladies who 
were regularly married and of others who were 
married according to mutaa form. It also shows 
which of his wives had male or female issues and 
which of them had been divorced. Tlie masiiavi 
was written during his stay in Fort William at 
Calcutta in the time of Indian Mutiny. (3) Baiii 
(4) Naju, (5) Dulhan, (6) Dar Fan-i-Mausiqi or trea- 
tise on the art of music, (7) Daryai-Taashuq or 
Ocean of Love. 


in. Marsias which are contained in three volumes entitled 
(1) Jild Marasi or a volume of marsias which com- 
prise 25 marsias or elegies running to 2j\ll 
stanzas. (2) Daftar-i-Grhum-o-Bahr-i-Alam contain- 
ing 22 marsias. (3) Sarma-i-lman containing 33 
marsias. 

IV. Qasidas in Urdu and Persian. Qasaid-ul-Mubarik. 

V. Mubahsa Bain-ul-Nafs-o-ul-Aqal or a Debate between 
Sensuality and Reason. 

VI. Sahifa-i-Sultani contains prayers culled from the 
Quran. 

VIL Nasahai-Akhtari or Exhortations of Akhtar. 

VIII. ishq Nama or the Book of Love. 

IX. Kisalai Iman or Treatise on faith on the woes of the 
people of Qaaba. 

X. Dafter-i-Pareshan. 

XL Maqtal-i-Muatbar. 

Xil. Dastur-i-Wajidi. 

XIII. Sut-ul-Mubarik. 

XIV. Haibat-i-Haidiri. 

XV. Johur-i-Uruz on prosody. 

XVL Irsliad-i-Khaqani, a treatise on prosody and rhyme. 

He is the author of over forty works. He is also the reputed 
author of thumris or songs set to music which are deservedly 
very popular. Some of his compositions are in the rustic dialect 
of Oudh and are philologically of much interest. 

He showed his verses for correction to Muzaffer Ali Aseer 
and Fatah-uddaulah Barq, the reputed pupil of Nasikh. They 
were also his companions. Barq had a great deal of influence 
in the administration and was thoroughly devoted to his master 
and accompanied him to Calcutta where he died in voluntary 
exile in 1274 A. H. (1857 A. D.). Aseer however refused to 
follow the fallen fortunes of his master and remained in Lucknow 
much to the disgust and chagrin of Wajid Ali Shah. 

Besides Aseer and Bai^, Wajid Ali Shah had Amanat, Qalaq, 
Bahilf, Tasleeppi, Sahar, Zaki, DarakhsEan, Qabulj Shafaej, 
Bekhoodj Hunar, Uttarad, Hilal, Sarur and many others as his 
court bards. 

His sons were also poets and their poetic appellations are 
Kaukab and Birjis. 

Akliter, though a fertile writer was not highly gifted 
His verses have no lofty sentiments and they do not vibrate 
with genuine emotion. The cult of the Lucknow school possessed 



him and he wrote -a \la moJe. His masnavi Hn 
extix^iiiely interesting and toiichiiig and of high poetical merit. 
The verses ring true. The sorrow is genuine and not simuiuted. 
The verses arc simply flowing and very often cloipaent. The 
diction is elegant. 

He i.s also an author of a collection of letters written hy hi.m 
during his exile at Calcutta to his fa voiuite wife Zin at .Begurn 
who was left behind at Lucknow and who is fre<|U(iiitly called 
Ikluil Mahal (Crown of the Palace) or Mumtaz dehan (the. 
Honoured of tlie World). They were compihid witiithe approval 
of Wajid All Shah with an intooduction in. an lixtrjivagantly 
ornate style of language by Akbar Ali Khan Tauqir one of tlie 
secretaries of the king. He collected these letters to afford 
consolation to the king in his exile and to help to mitigate the 
sorrow's of separation from his favourite wife. The letters are 
arranged chronologically and the work was completed in 1276 
A. H. or 188D A. D. The letters, several of which contain 
poetical effusions, are written in tei’ms of affectionate regard 
for his absent wife with frequent allusions to Ids u.a,}iappy state 
of mind and longings for a return to his capital and throne. 

Barq has been, dealt with in the foregoing chiipter. 

Asee.r, the poetical surname of Saiyed Muzaffar Ali Khan, 
Aseer. 1215-1297 native of Amethi and son of Syed Madad 
A. H. (1800-1881 Ali, was the pupil in poetry of Mush affi and 
a student of the celebrated scholars of Faranghi 
maiial of Lucknow. He entered service in the reign of Nasir- 
uddin Haidar and attained distinction i.n iJ,ie reign of Na,wab 
Amjad Ali, He spent 8 or 9 years in the eom])aiuonsl.up of 
Wajid Ali wdio sometimes consulted him in poetienJ. efforts. He 
bestowed on him the titles of Tadbiraddaulali, Mudawarul 
mulk, Bahadur dung. Aseer did not accompany iiis deposed 
master on. liis journey to Calcutta. It rankled ' in the licart 
of Wajid Ali Shah. He was a most prolific writer and eom}:)i]<d 
six diwaiis, four of which have been published. Ho also compiled 
one Persian diwan, one masnavi entitled Durrai id Taj a.iid a trea- 
tise on prosody of which he was an acknowledged master. He 
also wrote panegyrics and elegies copiously. He was a perfect 
master of technique and had a wonderful command over the 
language but he was also a victim to the Lucknow school of 
poetry although he occasionally freed liimself Buccessfull}' and 
effectively from its influence. He is better knowm as the pt.)eti(,!a,l 
master of Ameer, the best of his pupils. His other pupils are 
his two sons Hakim and Afzal ; Shauq and Wasti, who are 
masters of diwans. After the Mutiny ho attached himself: 
to the court of Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan Nazim Ruler of 
Bampur where he died in 1299 A.H. (1881 A.D.) at the age of 84, 



Aiiianat th(i poetical appellation of SyecI Agha Hasan son 
Amant, 1231-1275 All Agha Eizvi was a descendant of Syed 
A. H. ’ {1816-1858 Ali liizvi. At first he took to writing 
marsia and submitted his compositions for 
correction to Mian Dilgir a celebrated elegy writer of Luck- 
now. After some time he began to write ghazals and corrected 
them himself as Dilgir refused to touch amatory verses. In 
1251 A. H. (1835 A. D.) he became dumb and remained so 
till 1260 A. H. (1844 A. D.) during which time he undertook 
a. journey to Karbala where his tongue was loosened. He was 
extremely devoted to enigmas and riddles. He has left a diwan 
entitled Diwan Khazainul Fasahat (Treasure House of Elo- 
quence), a coileotion of verses called Guldastai Ama?iat (Amauat’s 
Hosegay), Indar Sabha (the Court of Indar) and many elegies on 
the death of Hasan and Hussain. The school of Lucknow reaches 
its culmination in him and iie is regarded as the apostle of arti- 
ficiality and conventional poetry which is dissociated from fact and 
sentiment. Common sense may almost be excused if it is indig- 
nant and disgusted at these frigid ardours, these fustian imitations 
of brocade. It is an imitation of Nasikh with ail its worst faults 
in prominence. He is however best known for his two works, a 
Wasoklit full of simulated passion and Indar Sabha a play 
describing the love of terrestrials and celestials — the progenitor 
of , Urdu drama. He left two sons Latafat and Fasahat who 
commanded considerable influence in poetical cncles in Lucknow. 

Qalaq, the takhallus of Khwaja Arshad Ali Khan known 
as Khwaja Asadullah, entitled Aftabuddaulah, 
was a pupil of his uncle Wazir the pi*emier 
pupil of Nasikh. He however states that he was a pupil of 
Wajid Ali Shah which is sheer flattery and has no foundation 
ill fact. He suffers from the defects of the Lucknow school of 
jjoetry and the love depicted in it is pure sensualism and licen- 
tiousness. lie is however remarkable for the correctness of his 
verse and authority on language and occasionally bursts out into 
fcrue poetry but such occasions are rare. His ghazal on Qaisar bagh 
is very popular and his masnavi Til asm Ulfat (the Talisman 
of Love) is interesting and estimable. His qasidas in praise of 
Wajid Ali Shah are fairly good and mukhammas on the exile 
of Wajid Ali Shah is pathetic and passionate but it must be 
remarked that he deplores the deposition not from patriotic 
motives but for the extinction of the pleasures and revels which 
had been reigning supreme in the court and of wbicb he had 
been a keen partaker. 

Taslim although a satellite of the court of Oudh spent a 
greater portion of his life at Rampur. He 
would be dealt with appropriately in a Bubse- 

queni chapter. 
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Mahdi Ali Khan poetically caUed Zaki, son of Sheikh Karamat 
zaki,aiecii2si A. AH, Wonged to Luotaow but midcl at 
H. 1864 A, J). Moraaabad. He went to .Luc,kn<;w .01 the cmie 

of (Kiawmdclin Haidai' and enrolled himself as a pupil of Kasikli 
and read a panegyric in praise of the Nawal) •v^dlo iv/wardccrinm 
goiieronsly. lie went to Delhi and then to tlie Deccan vviierc; he 
was amply appreciated. He again came to Lucknow and eaUcred 
the court'of the King Wajid Ali Shah who recogni/nd his lalt'nSis 
by bestowing on lum the title of the King of })(.)ets. 11 settled 

ai: Moradahad after the annexation but went io Ihimpur on tiae 
invitation of the Kawab. He went to Ambala aftiir the death 
of Ahisuf Ali Khan hTaaim of liampur where he died in, 

A. H. (1864 A. D.). He was proficient in prosody and has left 
a treatise on the subject which was published in 1265 A. H. 
(1848 A. D.). He was a learned, intelligent and witty poet and 
occupies a prominent place in the ranks of second rate poets of 
Lucknow. 

y Darakhshan, the takhidlus of Syed Ali Khan <m.ti.tlc(l, 
Darakhslian. Mahtab-u,d-daulali, Kokab-ul-mulk, Sitaral Jang 
was the pupil of Asecr and wa,s pi’cscnted t.o 
the court along with C^alaq and accompanic(i the King to Calcutta, 
where he died. He knew a,8tronomy and was a poet of mediocre 
abilities of the Lucknow school of poetry. 

Qa/J Mohammad Sadiq Kluui poetically surnamed Akhtar was 
v/ Akhtar died 1858 the son of (^azi Mohammad Lai and was born 
A- at Hooghly in Bengal. He went to Luekinnv 

in 1814 A. D, Gha/inddin Haidar conferred on him the title 
of AlaUk-ush'Shaura^ Prince (4; poets. Akhtar enrolled him- 
self as a pupil of (^ateel and participated in the mmhalras of 
Mueliaffi, Insha and duraat. He stayed for a. short time at 
Furrakhabad. It. is said that Wajid Ali Shah asked Akhtar 
to allow him to use, his takiiullus and rewarded him muniliefcnt]}'' 
for ii. After a time Wajid Ali Shall became displeased and 
Akhtar left Lucknow and became a Xahsildar at Etawaii where, 
he died in 1858 A., D. Akhtar was a very learned man and a 
great poet. He wrote copiously mostly in Persian. His Persian 
works are ; Mohammad Haidari. ; Gpkhista-i-Muhabbat an account; 
of the meeting of Lord Hastings and Gazimldin ilaidar ; Saraprr- 
soz, a masnavi ; Snbh Sadiq, his autobiography ; Aftab Alamtab, 
a tazkisah of Persian poets ; Persian .Di wan ; Baliar Bekhizan '; 
Bahar Iqbal ; Haft Akhtar, and an Urdu Diwan. 



CHAPTER X. 

ELEGY AND ELEGY WRITERS- 

The imrsia is ail elegy of tiie dead and has been n favourite 
composition with Mohammadan writers. It is 
Mapsia defined. opposed to the qasida which is a panegyric of 
the living. The marsia is however confined to the elegiac poems on 
the death of Hasan and Husain and other Mohammadan martyrs 
at Karbala which are chanted during the procession of th(5 tuziali 
at the animal celebration of the Moharram festival. Originally 
it w^as a dirge or threnoiJyin which the writer bewailed tlie loss 
of the departed by recalling the sad and lamentable death of the 
deceased and his good qualities. It was short, usually com- 
prising 15 or 20 verses, and it dealt strictly with the grief and 
agony born of such a bereavement. It was a genuine expres- 
sion of sorrow. With the lapse of time its sphere was enlarged 
and the elegy was raised in status by the introduction of 
exordia containing panegyrics or satu’es, pictures of war, 
banquets, landscapes, challenges of warriors and their counter 
challenges, praises ' of swords, horses, and accoutrements and 
various other incidents. By the importation of themes, the marsia 
came to be recognised as an important and dignified class of 
composition and occupies a very high and prominent place in 
Urdu literature. 

Arabic poetry began with the elegy. When poetry was prac- 
Its antiquity. tised as a means of self-aggrandisement and 
advancement elegy decayed for it was not profitable or paying 
as it praised only the dead who bad no longer power to reward. 
Elegy declined as the qasida rose in favour. Persian poetry, as it 
grew in love with affectation, laudation and artificiality did not 
encourage such themes as inspire the marsia. The lament 
of Sohrab’s mother over him written by Firdausi can only 
be called a marsia by courtesy. Furrnkhi wwote a marsia on the 
death of Mahmud of Grhazni but it is only of 1 1 lines. After this 
the marsia decayed, llie elegies of Saadi and lihusru are com- 
mendable productions but they were not very popular and d>d not 
indiice others to compose in similar style. Mahatsham Kashi 
wrote peerless raarsias but did not bring about any change in 
the style. Talib Amli, Grhazali Maili, Kalim, • Salim, and poets 
of that age did not generally attempt the marsia although they 
successfully wrote verses in all other styles. Zahuri’s marsias 
are no more but praises of his patron Adil Shah. Maqbal, however 
turned to it with a zeal, which brought about a change in the 
attitude of the poets of Persia who were led to favour this species 
.of composition. 

Urdu poetry takes its start in the court of the kings of 
Marsia in Urdu Golcnnda and Bijapnr and the earliest forms it 
attempted included the marsia. The kings 



of G-olcunda and Bijapur were not only patronB of. poets but poets 
themselves and with a religious bent of nihici they wrote 
marsias and poems in praise of saints. The marsia was iruveYer in 
a rudimentary state. WaH although he did not write inarsias 
wrote invocatory poems which are allied to mausia at least in 
purpose. Amongst the early Delhi poets the marsia. wtis always 
popular, and many people wrote in that form of eoin])nsi.ti.(ni, as 
a matter of devotion. The solemnity of the marsia was however 
held as a sufficient excuse for its litex*ary demerits and eruditi(^s. 
Mir Taqi’s Nakat and Mir Hasan’s biography of Urdu ])Oivfcs m(;n- 
tioii a host of such writers a few of them being, Mir Aiiiaui, Mir 
Asmi, Mir Ala Ali, Mh* Hasan, Darakhshan.Sikandar, Sabr, (h« hr, 
Gurnan and Nadim. Mir and Sauda also wrote elegi(;s but in a, 
conventional style, with no real fire and emotion. The attempts 
of Mir Zahak and Mir Hasan are not remarkable but only inter- 
esting in view of the brilliant triumph of Anis. Before Sauda, 
marsias were written in stanzas of four lines but Sauda was the 
first to use the musaddus (a poem in strophes of six lines) which is 
now tlie standard form. Zamir tittond(Ki to the 
Mir Zamip, subject matter as Sauda liad attended to its 

form. It was Mir Zamir who introduced fresh similes and meta- 
phors, descriptions, piGtures(pie and graphic scenes Irom miturts, 
vivid narration of incidents of battle, pleasing exaggerations and 
other attractive features which were brought l:o perfection by 
subsequent writers, Anis and Dabir. It was probalxly Mir Zamir 
who recited the marsia in Talitul-lufz a mamier mucli in vogue 
in the time of Anis and Dabir us marsias were formerly chanted 
in soz. 

It has been mentioned before that Mir Amani, the great 
The services of gi'i^i^d-father of Mir Hasan and Mir Hasan were 
the house of Mir marsia writers . but their marsias are not extant. 
Anis to marsia. Hasan had 4 sons, three of wliom Khulq, 

Khaliq and Mohsin were poets, and one of whom Khaliq attained 
celebrity independent of his father’s reputation. Kiiulq was the 
pupil of his father and was an author of a diwan. He, wrote 
marsias in accordance with the family traditions, and die<’l at tlie 
mature age of 100. 

Khaliq was younger to Khulq and was educated at Fyzabad 
Khaliq, 1704-1804 and Imcknow. He began to compose verses 
early at the age of 16 and became a pupil of 
Mushaffi in accordance with the wishes of liis fa,ther. He soon 
became very famous and Atish who had been called to a poetical 
assembly convened by Mhza Taqi at Fyzabad paid him the very 
high compliment of tearing his unread ghazal into pieces thus 
implying that it was inferior in merit to tliat of Kluilicj. After 
some time liis father died and he was reduced to pejuiry. 
support his large fa,mily he used to sell his ghazals. But lie was 



a fertile poet and succeeded in compiling Iiis own diwan which 
did not however see the light of the day. H spent his life in 
writing marsias and was a contemporary of Mir Zamir, Mirs^a 
Fasih and Dilgir. Dilgir,, a pupil of Nasikh, did not recite marsias 
as lie had a defect of speech but in his compositions he showed 
iiiiiovations. Mirza Fasih a pupil of Nasikh and Dilgir went 
on pilgrimage to Mecca and settled there. The field was 
thus left to Khaliq and Zamir who brought forth their best 
efforts to outshine each other. These rivalries and poetical- 
contests resulted in improvements of the form and subject-matter 
of marsia. Before Khaliq and Zamir marsias were ordinarily 
Improvement of in stanzas of 4 lines but now they 'vere of 
6 lines in the form of musuddas adopted first 
by Sauda and made fashionable by Khaliq. Salaams were written 
in the style of odes. Marsias could be recited in either manner, 
Soz ov Tahtul Lafz. Elegy composed in the form of Mnstzad 
was usually culled Soz. Marsia was usually confined to 30 or 
40 stanzas but Mir Zamir, the conteniporary and rival of 
Improvement in Khaliq was the first to extend its length to 
70 or 100 stanzas and introduced exordia, 
sarapa or descriptions from top to toe, pictures of battle fields 
and fights, and tales culled from the history of martyrdom. Elegy 
which was only an expression of grief in the conventional style 
written with a view to gain merit, acquired a recognised position 
amongst the forms of Urdu compositions. New life was infused 
by the amplification of themes and the dry bones of marsias were 
clothed with the flesh and blood of vivid descriptions from nature 
and battlefields. This new invention of Zamir dealt a coup de 
grace to the old style. The marsia was further improved by the 
skilful efforts of Anis and Dabir. ' Formerly the marsia was looked 
upon as a devotional exercise with no poetic merit but now it is 
regarded as an important class of composition which fascinates 
Mohammadans of fill persuasions and even Hindus, despite its 
sectional and religious complexion. 

Mir Khaliq paid the greatesst attention to the elegance of 
idiom and beauty of diction and cared more for the pathos than 
for the flights of imagination. His elegies are thus distinguished 
from those of his contemporaneous rival Zamir who by reason 
of his greater scholarship and love of sublimity soared high in 
the regions of fancy. Anis follows his father’s footsteps but 
amplifies the theme by the introduction of episodes and exordia. 
In short his verses are more literary. Anis copied faithfully the 
manner of the recitation of his father who would not seek any 
adventitious aids or the help of dramatic gestures, to give, force 
and flow to liis compositions. 

Mir Khali.q’s ftimily was regarded as a repository of the pnrts 
idioms of the Urdu language. Nasikh always admonlBhed his pupils 



to loaru the huig’iiage in its purity troiii him. This devotioii 
to the elegtincc ol: idiom occasionally led to attacks on liis ^\nuit oi 
scliolars]]ip. 

Mir .Ba))jj!ir Ah Auis was born in .1^17 A. 11. or A. IL 

am!- i'’i7~r'’9i at Fyzahad ill one of its ([uarh-rs cidIcKi (hilah 
A,' fL 1802-1874 badi, where his father ri'.shhid. ffn wsis 
A. 0, laroug'lit up und(ir the fosha'ing eaia; of his 

father and he came to Lu(;kiiow wh< n Ids eldest son, .Naie.os, had 
already been born to him. Uns his youngta* bi-oUie.r aee.om))aniAd 
him. C<.)niicctions did not howeyer ecasc'. with Kyzidiad for his 
father and brothers continued to live tluire. it was only biter 
that the family migrated to Lucknow and settled there peima- 
ncntly. 

Anis was not a great scholar in any sense. Me laul cnougii 
learning whieli stood liim in good stead in his poetix; eareer. Me 
leariit froin Mufti Moliommad Abbas and read tiu^ preli- 
minary eourse with Mouh’i Haider Ali. He* was fond of physica.! 
culture exercises and also learned the use of arms from Mir 
Kazim Ali and his son, Mir yVmir Ali, who u'cia* rt'gardiid as the 
finest exponents of this art in Lueknow. He also knew hoise- 
mariship. The technical knowl(alg(^ of arms was highly use.fnl 
to him in his deseriptioiis of battles where he could utilize it 
dexterously and with striking effect. He was a great lover of 
beauty not only in human beings hut also in animals and in 
nature. Aiiis was very proud of the family to which he lie- 
longed. He had an overwhelming sense of siMhrospect and 
thought much of the prtistige arul statais of his family. He 
paid a great regard to tlie proprieiies and -was very ix>rmal in 
his in tei’course with men. Me would never scfi people uiileBS 
they lead made a previous appoiutuKint with him. fAnni his 
intimates e mid not eOme to him uuannouneed. In his dealings 
with the nobles he behaved with the same regm-d to his dignit)\ 
The same treatment was extended to the kings. Mo would imt 
go unless Wajid Ali Shah sent a sjiecial mi'-ssenger to rc(jiu‘,st 
him to recite in the assembly. Ho ranked his noble, birth and 
high avocation as a poet and a marsia-writc]’ above every tiling 
else. ^ He piirmitted no breach of cti<iucttc or of rules vdiich he 
had fra,mc:d to regulate his intercourse with his friemls, visitors 
and admirers. He held fast steadftistly to the I'ule.s that lu*. 
laid down for himself and others, without once deviating from 
them. He had one fashion in which he clothed himsc'.lf. His 
principles and his poetic powers, earned for him r(\s|)(«ct ;in<l 
veneration from the greatest in the land. Mawah Tahawwar 
Jung of Hyderabad considered it an honour when he look the 
pair of ^ shoes of Anis and placed thorn with his own hand in the 
palamiuiii in which Anis was sititing, Anis, aparl.. from his 
mdependence, led a life of contentmemt and never hankered 



after riches. He never made a request or wrote panegyrics in 
the hope of getting rewards. As a reciter of elegies he got 
handsome presents from the nobles of Lucknow. 

Elegy leapt into sudden popularity when the JSlawabs of 
The reason for Oudh became Bhias. The period of convon- 
the popularity of tional mourning was extended from ten days 
the marsia. to forty days. The nobles and wealthy men 

of Lucknow especially those of Sbia persuasion patronised this 
kind of composition for its sanctity and devotion. The court of 
Lucknow would temporarily suspend its gaieties and revelries 
during the sacred moith of Moharrum. Special meetings would 
be convened at various places where marsias were chanted and 
people wept copiously and mourned deeply the sad death of 
the martyrs, Hasan and Hussain. The Nawabs and nobles would 
forego their pleasures and abstain from every kind of enjoy- 
ment. Such mourning and sorrow for a month was deemed by 
them a sufficient expiation for the sms of the whole year. The 
Nawabs even composed marsias, soz, salaams and rubais all be- 
wailing the death of the Prince of Martyrs. Wajid Ali Shah 
called and heard Anis and Dabir and Ghaziuddin Haidar heard 
Dabir. 

Anis did not leave Lucknow until after the annexation of 
The journeys of Oudh. He did not like to move thinking that 
Anis to Patna and his art would not be truly appreciated outside 
Hyderabad. Lucknow. Circumstances compelled bun to visit 

outside places. In 1859 A. D. he went to Azimabad (Patna) 
and in 1860 A. D. he again went there. He also halted at 
Benares on bis return, after the second journey. He visited 
Hyderabad in 1871 A, D. and stopped at Allahabad wffiiie com- 
ing back. At all these places he recited his marsias to thousands 
of people in spacious halls which wei’e packed to overflowing. 
Whenever Anis used to recite in Lucknow in his later days, 
thousands of people would collect from the surrounding places 
to hear him. 

Anis died of fever at Lucknow in 1291 A. H. (1874 A. D.) 
and lies buried in his own house. 

Anis was a born poet and had received poetry in inheritance. 
Poetry of Anis. house could present such a long line of 

illustrious poets and it was natural and befit- 
ting that Anis prided himself on his distinguished ancestry. He 
lisped ill numbers and wrote verses when he was at Pyzabad. 
At hrst he adopted the pseudonymn of Hazin probably owing to 
the intimacy of Mir Zabk with Ali Hazin the famous Persian 
poet. When Anis came to Lucknow he changed it for Anis at 
the desire of old Nasikh to whom Kbaliq had brought him to 
see. This tukhullus is said to be a gift from Nasikh who predict- 



eel a brigiit and a liox-)e£ui futiire for biin. ^ Anis began witli 
writing gliazals but he was early initiated into the, (jornpositio 
of marsias in which his father had distinguished iiiniself. Dur- 
jiM>' liis own lifctimCj Khaliq saw ins son famcnis arid adimre(L 
\¥h;h the retirement and death of Khaliq a,.iid Zamir, the iu^ld 
was left open to Dabir and Anis. Both took to nKU’sias with 
enthusiasm and wrote copiously, 

Atiis lias written many thousands of elegies, o<h's, (jiuitraiiis 
His works, qitas. The whole of his wo.S‘k is not 

published but it is cunij^ited to eontain over 
i}50,000 distichs. His published poems exhaul to hv(; volumes 
and the rest is preserved in his family. Me has left a diwan 
containing amatory ghazals. He used to recite in a vei’y pleas-> 
ing and charming style which he perfected by constant practice 
before a mirror. Despite his fertility he was a very elegJint 
and skilful writer. There is no unevennciss which disligurcs 
the works of other poets such as Musliaffi, 

Mir Anis is one of the most rcmarlcable figures in Urdu 
literature. As a poet he stands in tlie foreinost ra.nk and tiicrii 
are not wanting men and critics who rcgar<l him as the be,st 
of Urdu poets. He is variously termed the ‘ Inxiian Shakespeare ’ 
the ‘ God of Urdu literature ’ the ^ Homer ‘ the Virgil, ’ the 
‘ Valmik ’ of Urdu poetry. This is the very ‘ ecstacy of criticism 

Anis rendered a great service to Urdu luiiguage. He polish- 
His service to the refined the langnage ;ind bis composi- 

language and to tions arc remarkable for their sweetness, eie- 
Urdu idiom. gance and frcsliness of diction. He was alwa,yH 

careful about the purity of his idioms and he plumed himself 
on this as a distinctive feature of his writings. His vocabulary 
was vast and he used words gracefully and aptly. Ho addetl 
many new ones to the stock of Urdu words and firmly fixed tlie 
use of thti old. In the beginning he employed old obsoleti) 
words which he abandoned as he gained experience and practice;. 
Tlic Urdu of Anis is regarded as most authoritative both in 
Lucknow and Delhi. His family was regai’ded as the c;ustodi,a.!ii 
of the pure Urdu idiom, lie always said tint lie used, the 
idiom in accordance with the practice of his family in a particulai* 
way difereiit from that of the people of Lucknow. Mir Hasan 
and Mir ilhaiiq maintained their connections with the family 
of Balm Begum mother of Asafuddaulali, whose family was 
regarded as the repository of pure Urdu. ' There was a regular 
office at .Fyzabad where idioms and proverbs wiiich iiad been 
coined in the iiarems of Bahu Begum were registered and cir- 
euiatecl broadcast. At the liead of this office wa^re Mir Hasan 
aXid Mil* lihaliq who were naturally regarded as tht; masters 
of pure idioms. Nasikh also realized the position of the liome 



ofMirKhaliq£orhe u0ed to;advise his pupils to go and leam 
the language there. 

His position in Urdu literature is unique. He supplied the 

ftic epic element to Urdu lit eratiire. Urdu couhi 

His sep¥iee to t"- , i , • j'j ! .r 

marsia and Urdu not be expected to possess an (qin; oi tiie ninic ei 

literature. Homer’s Iliad, Virgil’s JEneid, Vyas’ Maha-’ 

bharat, Yahnik’s Eamayan or Firdausi’s Shahna/nia,. 'I'hc 
language being o£ recent birth knew not that age which hc-ch ilu*. 
birth of epics. It is too early to judge of its acilueAuanentH. 
However Anis contributed something towards this dirootiyn. 
He perfected the old themes and imported new ones for umrHiuH. 
His long exordia are delightful and highly poetical. They 
contain descriptions o£ battle-fields and fights which rival those 
of Firdausi in the Shahnama and Nizami in the Sikandarnainii. 
His landscape painting is also admirable and new to Urdu lifcei’a- 
ture. His portrayal of human emotions is extraordinarily clever. 
He strikes a new note in Urdu poetry. 

Anis was a master painter o£ scenes from nature in all its 
His landscape moods. These descriptions are never indc|)uii- 
painting:. (jent but always subordinated to the main 

theme. They are liowever self-contained and as such art^- 
vignettes of perfect beauty and can be detached from tho body 
of the poems without any harm. The dawn of the morning, 
the close of the evening, the rising of the sun, the nnKiii-lit 
night, the blowing of the zephyr are all |>ainted rcidiHiically. 
The gradual disappearance of stars, the idaing of tliu mist, tin*, 
mantling of darkness, the blooming of flowers, tiie verdure of 
trees are befittingiy and charmingly sung. 

Anis is pre-eminent in the knowledge of human omot-ions 
His portrayal of and in his interpreting tliem in bin ycn'HCK. 
human emotion. Feelings of joy and sorrow, anger, love, 
jealousy, envy, fear, are all portrayed in a maettady ntyie. 
He is a master artist as he never forgets tlic position td' l;he 
personages who figure in his narration of the tale, if a child 
speaks, Anis would use sentiments and language biditting a 
child. He never overlooks the difierence and thus shows 
glimpses of dramatic powers. Anis also distinguishes liiiust'.lf 
in appreciating the subtleties underlying the various relatioin;, 
of woman to man in her various capacities as mother, Bister , 
wife, aunt. 

The descriptions of battle-fields, fights, marches, couiitin- 
His descriptions of marches, challenges, arms, accoutreitientB an* 
ba t ti 0- ii 8 id S, very vivid and powerful. He Iiuk oraijunl 
horses and swords, ewords and horses in many places but every 
time he describes them with freshness and vigour. 

U.-~17 



The coiitinnity of description is also remarkable. Anis may 
not have been an iiltogether trnstworthy historian for he has 
woven certain incidents in his verses which nevcx* took place 
except in his own imagination, but their faneifiil (ixistcnce has 
been perpetuated by later writers who continue to cclcbratci them 
in their marsias. Mir Anis is not free from solecism. Manlvi 
Abdul Ghalfor Khan Nussakh published a brochure in which he 
pointed out the prosodical errors and other mistakes of Mir Anis 
and Dabir. Their apologists retaliated and published ])ampliletB 
in which they justified their heroes on every point. The trutii 
lies midway. It is true that the marsias of Anis and Dabir werti 
not published in them original and correct form and that interpo- 
lators made emendations. Allowance must also be made for the 
archaic words sometimes employed but it must be conceded that 
the quality of all the marsias is not even and that some verses 
fall short of that standard of excellence for which the names of 
Anis and Dabii* are so justly famous. No wonder that tliese 
poets who wrote lacs of verses are sometimes found nodding. 


His style. 


Mil* Anis is singularly happy in his similes, mctapliora and 
figures of speech. He does not indulge in 
senseless extravagances and stupid hyperbole 
which was tlie craze of the Lucknow school amongst which lie lived 
and wrote and although he does not wholly escape the influence 
yet he uses the figures of speech so judiciously that they are 
subordinated to the main theme and help to heighten the lieauty 
of the verse.. His similes are beautiful, noble and easy to 
comprehend. He is particularly liappy in using them with 
charming effect. Great tilings are never compared with small 
The similes are never trite and commonplace. He never allows 
bis metaphors and other figures of speech to dominate him. 
His style is simple or gorgeous as occasion demands, but it is 
always eloquent and graphic. The flow of language is wonderful. 
His verses are characterized by the force and flow of language, 
elegance of diction and purity of idiom. Eloquence, melody 
and vigour are admirably blended. His verses are chaste sincere 
and polished, and easy to understand although the simplicity 
often hides subtleties just as a limpid river deceives the unwary 
about its depth by its clear waters. His style is not uneven. 
He was a facile and a skilful writer who could describe the same 
subject in various ways with a freshness, alluring and attractive. 

Anis occupies a very high place amongst the best masters 
His position. Literature, He sounded a note of 

real and genuine poetry amidst the artifici- 
ality and conventionality of Lucknow school He heralds the 
aewage usliered in by Hali and Azad. He left Marsia a perfect 
weapon which could be wielded with considerable effect and Hali 
made a noble use of it. He is a special favourite of English ksiow" 



ing readers who find a welcome escape from the perfumed atmos- 
phere of conventional love so plentiful in Urdu literature. They 
, find glimpses of true and genuine poetry full of real fire and 

i pathos. The reputation of Anis even in his lifetime stood very 

high in Lucknow and Delhi and is still unchallenged and unim- 
perilled. His fame is continuously on the increase and will in- 
crease with the advancement of Urdu literature and he will come 
, into his own when Urdu literature is properly appreciated. 

Mirza Saiamat Ali poetically surnamed Dabir was born at 
Dabip 1218-1292 Delhi in 1218 A. H. 1803 A. D, His father 

A. H. 1803-1876 was one Mirza Ghulam Hussain. There is a 

good deal of discussion regarding the nobility 
of his ancestors and attempts have been made to show that he 
came of a noble stock and his ancestors were well connected 
and highly distinguished. It must however be stated that his 
family was respectable and commanded some influence in 
bygone days. His father forsook Delhi on its devastation for 
Lucknow where he married and settled. He repaired to Delhi 
again when quiet was restored. Dabir, however came, with his 
father to Lucknow when he was seven years of age and was educated 
^ thoroughly. He evinced keen enthusiasm for scholarship and 

the discussions he held with learned men sharpened his intelli- 
gence and wit. Poetry and especially the marsia exercised great 
fascination for him and he became a pupil of Zamir, the great 
rival and contemporary of Khaliq. He however outstripped other 
pupils by the quickness of his intelligence and attained a pro- . 
ficiency which earned great praise from his teacher and other 
poets. He was ranked as a great marsia writer and is mentioned 
by Sarur in his Fisanai Ajaib along with the memorable marsia 
writers of that age. His fame advanced rapidly and he had the 
privilege and the honour to recite his compositions before Nawab 
Gaziuddin Haidar and Wajid Ali Shah. Many noble men and 
ladies of the royal household became his pupils and he came to be 
regarded as an authority on the Urdu language. His reputatiou as 
a poet and his intimacy with his teacher excited the envy of some 
of the less favoured rivals who created bad blood between him 
I and his teacher on the subject of a marsia which he recited in 

i the assembly of Hawab Ifitakbaruddaulah. In the end however 

I they were reconciled and all misunderstandings were cleared, 

ij Dabir was always respectful towards bis Ustad and never 

I permitted others to speak ill of him. Dabir was already famous 

when Anis came from Fyzabad. The poetical contests and 
rivalries with Mir Anis resulted in sharpening of poetical 
powers but the rivalries never transgressed the bounds of 
decorum or sank into the ribaldries of Mushaffi and Insha. Both 
were courteous and respectful to each other and seldom appt^ared 
together. In 1291 A. H. (1874 A. D.) Mirza became blind 



but Wajid Ali Siiah who was living in Calcutta called iilm and 
he was snccespinlly treated by an expert oplithalmist. Like 
Anisj he did not leave Lucknow until after the annexation. 
In 1858 A. D. he went to MursMdabad and in LS59 A. 1). to 
Patna. He died in, 1922 A, H. (1875 A. D.) in Lriek) u)W and 
was buried in his house. 

Dabir was a perfect master of elegiac poems and had devoted 
his whole life for the attainment of this objeet. He siana'd all 
the qualities of Anis but was fond of dignified expressi,o,ns and 
high sounding words. His verses are ton*ents rushing witii 
rapidity, force and high sound. He pays ])articular athmtlon 
to flights of fancy and freshness of ideas. It may bo that some- 
times the effect scored is not commensnrate with tlie import, unce 
of the subject. The scholar often peeps out in Dabir. He 
was specially adroit in intercallating Arabic verses of tlic Quran 
in his marsias with surprising skill and striking effect. To 
compose quickly and well was one of the greatest of his gifts. 
The fecundity of bis ideas is remarkable. The picturestjue and 
rare similes, the majesty of the verses, the liigh flown nuitaphors, 
the resounding words, the elegance of the diction, tlie (piickness 
of his intelligence, the facile skill in composing stirring })oems, 
the inventiveness of his genius all entitle liim to a foremost 
rank beside Anis amongst Urdu poets. 

The rivalries of these two great writers divided Lucknow 
Anis and ■ Dabir into two camps which were respectively called 
compared. Anisia (Anisites) . and Dabiria (Dahiiites), 

Their partisanship often degenerated into ridiculous and senseless 
discussions as each tried to prove the other a fool. d.o the 
historian, however, who refuses to be dragged into tlieir |.)etty and 
narrow debates, their comparison is none the l(‘.ss interesting 
and instructive. Both lived in the same age liaving been born 
nearly at the same time and died within a year of (sacli other. 
Both were devoted to the same species of composition and lived 
in the same environments and atmosphere. Anis and Dabir 
were both most prolific writers and were acknowledged as 
masters. Anis however was a poet by desceut and received 
poetry as an inheritance. Dabir had no such ‘ pride of descent ’ 
Both are masters in their own sphere. Anis pays particular 
attention to the refinement, the purity, sweetness, flow, aptness 
and elegance of diction and idiom. Dabir devotes more care 
to the invention, of ideas, flights of imagination, Bea,r( 3 h fo,r 
new and rare similes, majesty and pomp of words. .Eloquence 
is the watchword of Anis, Grandeur is the motto of Dabir. 
it is true that the verses of Anis are free from clamsy coii” 
structions and involved metaphors while Dabir is a victim to 
them for his scholarehip and his love for originality betray 
him on such occasions. Dabir was paore learned than Anis and 



this want of erudition In Anis was both a source of strength 
and weakness to him. 

It is invidious to rank the one over the other and the 
final test is that of taste. Both are supreme artists. It has 
been the fashion in some circles to underrate Dabir and assign 
him a position immeasurablj below Anis. The truth lies in 
acknowledging 1dm a master like Anis as was done by Amir 
and Asii* who were their contemporaries. His reputation was 
very high in his own day as is manifest from the position of a 
ws/ad which he occupied and from the honour which he received 
from everybody. 

Lucknow was and is a stronghold of Shias who profess the 
The popularity of greatest veneration for the Martyrs of Karbala, 
marsia. Xhe Mohorum week is celebrated with 

the greatest enthusiasm and ‘exaggeration’ of sorrow. The 
Kings who were passionately fond of buildings, erected numerous 
Imambaras where people assembled and mourned the death 
of the Holy Martyrs in a befitting manner. Even the Kings 
held the month sacred, kept fasts and attended to the customary 
observances. At the time of Ghaziuddin Haider and Nasiruddin 
’ Haider the Mohurrum was celebrated with great pomp and show 

and sometimes the incidents verged on the ludicrous. The in- 
tensely religious-minded people found an outlet for their enthu- 
siasm in marsia. Nobody, even a sceptic dare, openly flout the 
religious observances. To recite or compose a marsia has always 
been regarded as an act of devotion. Every writer of the Shiah 
sect would write a marsia or a line in praise of Ali to show liis 
zeal and to gain merit. The Kings patronised the writers to 
hoodwink the public in the belief that they were religious at 
heart despite their indulgence in the gaieties and pleasures of the 
world and deceived themselves into the faith that a month of re- 
pentance and lamentations for the martyrs would atone for the 
’ sins of a whole year. The scholars and the poets appreciated it 

from the stand point of art. It was the golden age of the 
marsia. 

It would be valuable to note what marsias achieved. Mir 
Achievement of Zamir was a pioneer and introduced many 
the marsia. i^ew features in the marsia. He was probably 

the first to write a Razmia marsia (a marsia descriptive of battle 
and written in a martial vien) ; he invented the Sarapa (a 
full description from bend to foot) ; he concentrated on the 
praises of horse, sword, arms, which he celebrated in his verses 
at considerable length with appropriate and fresh similes ; 
he tried to paint pictures of various incidents of battle 
and described the scenes with elaboration and embellishments ; 
he discarded many ugly, unpolished and uncouth words which 



had hitherto formed the stock-m-trade of marsia- writers. Mir 
Allis and Dabir emphasised these features and built, noble 
structures on the foundations laid by Zamir and Kbaliq. 
In tlie hands of Anis and Dabir the marsia was made a perfect 
weapon capable of being used with the greatest eifect. To 
Zamir, Anis and Dabir belongs the credit of demouBtrating the 
value of musuddus in which marsias were written. Musuddiis 
came to be recognised as the best vehicle for passiomite and 
stirring poems. ‘ The ebb and flow of Islam’— one of the 
greatest and epoch marking poem of Hali— -a poem of national 
regeneration, is written in this six line stanza. Sarur, one of 
the harbingers of the new light, has also utilised it for many 
of his * national ’ and [ natural ’ poems. The Musuddus was 
then made the most popular and important of the forms of 
Urdu composition and has since been largely used for epic 
poetry by every class of writers. 

The marsia heralds the dawn of a new era in Urdu poetry 
ushered in by Hali, Azad and Sarur Jahanabadi. The main 
characteristics of these poems of the ‘ new school ’ can all be 
traced in the marsia. The exoi-dia contain beautiful and refilistic 
pictures of scenes from nature. The continuity of description 
is surprising and the portrayal of human emotions is faithful. 
The language is flowing, sweet and crisp. The similes are 
fresh and beautiful. 

The marsias transcended the artificiality and conventionality 
of the Lucknow school. They are oases in the desert of florid 
vacuum, and turgid bombast. They sound a note of rtiiil and 
genuine poetry full of fire and passion at once sublime and 
ennobling. Its didacticism is a pleasant welcome from the 
revolting sensualism of the court muse. A marsia howmuch- 
Boever inferior it may be in point of artistic workmanship, 
is moral in its tone and Urdu poetry much needed this cor- 
rective. The sacred subject demanded a dignified treatment 
and however ribald and debasing the poet may be in gliazal 
he always tried to be. sublime and moral in this form of 
composition. The praise of bravery, magnanimity, chastity and 
justice in this ‘ tale of woe ’ is always ennobling and edifying. 
The vivid and graphic description of fights, single combats, melees, 
challenges and counter challenges, the slaughter and the rescue 
add an element of epic poetry so long wanting in Urdu literature. 
These finished pictures can compare favourably with those found 
in the great epics of the worlds. T'he service rendered to the 
language is invaluable and immense. The five lacs of couplets 
composed by Dabii* and Anis brought into play and use many 
words and idioms and thus amplified the stock of Urdu words. 
Incidentially frequent use greatly refined and polished them. 



The marsia, as a standard composition greatly extended the 
limited field of Urdu Literature and is now regarded as an impor- 
tant weapon in the armoury of Urdu literature. 

The other marsia- writers of the age may be enumerated en 
Minor Marsia- passant. Dilgir and Fasih have been noticed 
above, Miskin was a popular marsia-writer 
whose elegiac poems are frequently met with. Very little is 
known of his life except that his name is Mir Abdulla. . He was 
ecclipsed by the brighter lights-— Anis, Dabir and Ishq. Afsiirda, 
hfazim, Sikandar, Gada and Ahsan may fairly complete the list of 
the marsia- writers of that age. 

It is a remarkable fact that scholarship and poetry continued 
House of Anis. to flourish in the family of Anis from genera- 
tion to generation and the fire has not died out yet. The torch 
of learning was handed down from father to son and it has not 
ceased burning. Commencing from Mir Imami to Mir Jalis, the 
grandson of Mir Anis, the names are : Khwajah Azizullah, Mir 
Zahak, Mir Hasan, Mix Khaliq, Mir Anis, Mir Nafis and Mir 
Jalis. The other members of the family are also distinguished 
writers. 

Mh’ Mohammad Nawab Munis, the younger brother of 
Mip Munis. Anis, was a brilliant writer of marsias.- He, how- 

ever, led a retired life and was ecclipsed by the greater 
glory of his elder brother. He used to read marsias in a very 
attractive and elective manner. Raja Amir Hasan Khan Saheb 
of Mahmudabad was his pupil in marsia and made him handsome 
allowance. Munis had no son. He died in 1292 A. H. 

Mir Khurshed Ali Nafis was a worthy son of Anis and pre- 
Mip Nafis. eminent amongst his brothers Mir Salis and Mir 

Rais. He was a credit to his father who was also his poetical 
ma.ster. He carried on the traditions of his family most gloriously. 
He was a man of considerable literary attainments and has left a 
large collections of his marsias and other compositions. He died in 
1318 A. H. (1901 A. D.) at the age of eighty-five. 

Syed Ali Mohammad Aarif, son of Syed Mohammad Haidar 
Aarif. who had married the daughter of Mir Nafis, was 

born in 1859 A.D. Nafis supervised his education and taught 
him the art of poetry. Maharaja Sir Mohammad Ali Mohammad 
Khan of Mahmudabad consulted him in poetry and gave him an 
allowance of rupees one hundred and twenty- five. He was pro- 
ficient in the art of writing marsias and commanded great influence 
in literary circles in Lucknow. He was acknowledged as a great 
authority on the Urdu language. His marsias have great moving 
power and are very effective. He concentrates himself on the 



story and does not indulge in exordia containing descriptions of 
spring as Kaeiiid does. He died in 1334 A. H. when he was fifty™ 
seven years of age. 

Syed Abu Mohammad Jalis was the son of Mir Sails and a 
Mir Jaiis pupil of Bashid. He had a promising future 

before him but he died young in 1325 AyH. He wrote marsias 
and giiazals and was making a name for himself. 

Other practitioners of marsia in the family of Ania axe : IJinij, 
Faiq, Hasan and Qadim. 

A family tree showing important names wliich are blackened 
would be interesting and is given below 

Mir Imami. 

Khawajah Azizallab. 

Mir Zahak. 

Mir Hasan. 


Khliq. 


Khaliq. 


Mohs in. 


r 

Mir Anis. 


i 

Mir Munis. 


Mir Uns. 


r 

Nafees. 


Daughter. 

Aarif. 


Balis. 

! 

Jalis. 


Kais. Wahid. 


7 ■ 

I 'fUj. 


Taushuq. 


Another great house that distinguished itself in the H|>here of 
House of syod Mir- marsitt was that of Syed Mirza Uns. It is neces- 
2''^ Uns. sary to notice a few important members of the 

.family. 

Syed Mohammad Mirza poetically surnamed Uns was the son 
Syed Mirza of Syed Ali Mirza and grandson of Syed 
Uns, Zulfikar Ali Mirzu. He has left a divkan 

which is unpublished and is preserved in his family. 
Every Sunday ite collected poets of eminence at his house. 
Qaiaq, Bahr, Asir, Mir Kallu, Ursh, Falak and others invariably 
attended. In the days of the Hawab Kings of Oudh Uns used to 
get a monthly stipend of hundred rupees from their court. Aft:er 
the annexation of Oudh and the Indian Mutiny of 1857 A. I). 
Uns had to seek his livelihood elsewhere. Through the inter- 
cession of his friend Munwaruddaulah Bahadur he obtained the 



post of. darog’iili in the household otNawab Malika Jahan wife ol: 
Moliammad Ali Shah. He discharged his duties with zeal and 
hcaiesty a-iid rose, high in favour. : In 1275 A.H. Mawab Kalb Ali 
Kiuiii of Kampnr sent his poetical master Amir Minai to bring 
Uas to Rampur. IJnvS responded to the summons and went there 
but stayed for a very short time. He died in 1302 A, H. at the 
j*ipc age of nitiety-five. As a poet he is little known as his diwan 
was not publislied at his request. He is a creditable pupil of 
-N'asikh and writes with ease and vigour. He is better known as 
the father of ishq and, Taashiiq. He had three other sons and 
their names are : Ahmad Mirza Sabir, Syed Abbas Mirza Sabr 
and Syed Hawab Mirza Ashiq. 

Ishq was one of the foremost writers of marsia of his age. He 
Hussain M i p z a was a contemporary of Anis and Habir and wnis 
equally respected and admhed. He was a 
great master of his art and his work is faultless. He is not so 
well known as his compositions warrant. His grandson Askari 
Mirza Muaddab is also a marsia- writer and is a pupil of his uncle 
Rashid. 

Syed Mirza Taashuq is a great master of marsia and ghazal. 
Syed Mipza Taa- He was popularly known in Lucknow as Syed 
Sahab. Taashuq spent a great part of his life 
in Karbala as he did not wish to be declared as a rival of his 
brother Ishq. He went to Karbala twice and only returned on 
the death of his brother when he won plaudits from his admirers 
for his splendid compositions. He wrote marsia and ghazal with 
facility and distinction. He was a pupil of Kasikh but his verses 
are pre-eminent for subtlety of thought, beauty of diction and 
emotional qualities of high order. Extravagant claims have been 
put foiu^ard by partisans for Taashuq but posterity refuses to go 
into ecstasies over all his verses. It must however be admitted that 
he was a born poet and his verses are full of fire and pathos and, 
he deservcvS to rank high amongst the poets of bis age in view of 
the excellence of his marsias and ghazals.' He was a great favour« 
ite of Mir Anis. He died in 1309 A.H. at the age of seventy. 
He left a son whose name was Mirza Taaluq. 

Sabir is noticed here because of his distinguished son Rashid. 
Ahmad M irza In 1263 A.H. Sabir was married to a daughter 
SaWr. of Anis and thus the two houses of Anis and 

Uns were united. He was a pensioner of Wajid Ali Shah and 
also acted as a darogha of Nawab Malka Jahan. Wajid Ali Shah 
liked him and appointed him as an officer in the household of his 
■wife Zuhra Mahal. Sabir used to compose replies to the amatory 
poetical epistles of the king to his wife in the same strain. He 
was seventy-two years of age when he died in 1311 A.H. 

0.-18 



Syed Mustafa Mirza alias Pearay Saliab poetically surnamed 
Peapay Sahib .Rashid was bom in A.H. aud was 

Rashid. educated according to the mode of tiie time. 

He married the daughter of Mh* Askari, one of the sons of 
Mir Allis. He was a Shia. In poetry he was a, pupil ol’ 
his unde Isliq altliough he showed some of his ghazats to 
Mir Allis too. He consulted Taashuq after the deatii of Ishq and 
was largely in Hue need by his style in the writing of gliazals 
and marsia. Rashid paid great attention to language and 
followed in the footsteps of Anis. He wrote luarsias, ghazals, 
salaams and rubais copiously. He also wrote qasidas though less 
frequently. His ghazals are distinguished for their sweetness, 
flow and puricy of idiom but there is no depth of emotion or 
suggestion and very little originality of thought. He disfavour- 
(3d .Persian constructions. His salaams are moulded on ghfizals. 
He is an adept in the writing of rubais. They are mostly on old 
age and are very poignant and pathetic. It is as a marsia- writer 
that Rashid is pre-emitieiit. He learnt the art from his uncles 
and considered .it as his heritage. He has contributed to tli <3 de- 
velopment of marsia by introducing two new features — Saqlnama 
and Bahar. This has given the marsia a greater literary flavour. 
These new features do not mar the beauty or devotional (|nidity 
of tlie marsia.. The descriptions are introduced incidently but 
not inaptly. It must be admitted that Aois, Dabir and Nafo 
employed such them(3s but they did so casually in a limitecl 
manner. Rashid gave them greater prominence and treated them 
at greatei' length. 


In 1894- A.D. he had tlie honour of reciting his marsias be- 
fore the Nawab of Rampur. He also visited Azimabad (Patna) 
where he was greeted with salvos of applause. At the invitation 
of Nawab Bahramuddaulah Rashid visited Hyderabad wliere he 
was accorded the proud privilege of reciting his marsias before 
the Nizam who greatly appreciated and honoured him. Rashid 
also visited Cal(3utta, Salempur and Cawnpore. He died in 1330 
A.H. at the age of seventy-four. He left many pupils. The 
most noted are : Syed Baqar Saheb Hamid liis brother who died 
in 18S9 A.H., Muuddab, Professor Nasiri, Jalis, Ashhar who 
wrote the life of Rashid, Shadid, Nazim and .Farhad, 


Rashid was a towering personality in the world of letters of 
Lucknow and was looked upon as a great master and an author- 
ity on language. He united in himself the two currents of the 



marsza and tlie ghazai and practised both with great credit and 
success. Tiiefamilytreeisgivenbelow.— 

Sjed Zulfiqar Aii Mirza. 

^ ■ 

Sjed AH Mirza. 

Syed Mirza Uns. 


r 

Ishq. 

I 

Adab. 


Sabir. 


Taashuq. 

Taaluq. 


r L 

Muaddab- Hasan Mirza. 

r T 

Rashid. Hameed. 




Majid. 


Sabr. 


Ashiq. 


Said. 


Jadid. 


Daughter. Altiazzira. 

1 

Shadid. 

Dabir left a worthy son in Mirza Mohammad Jafar poetically 
House of Dabir snrnamed Auj who followed in the footsteps of 
-Auj. his father. He was the recipient of many 

bounties from Patna, the courts of Hyderabad (Deccan) and 
Kampur and the wealthy Shia barons of Oudh. He was a great 
scholar and was regarded as an authority on prosody on which he 
has published a treatise. He received the high honour of being 
heard by the Nizam, an honour shared by Jadid Aarif and Rashid. 

Another species of composition largely practised by writers 
i^aat. ^ religious bent of mind is the Naat — the 

praise of the Prophet Mohammad. Many writers have composed 
whole diwaiis, the most famous being Amir Minai and Muhsan 
ICakorwi. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE STRAGGLERS-NAZIR AkBARABADI AND 
NASIR DEHLVI. 

■Nasir Akbiu'iibiicli is a class by hiiMelf and cannot', be said 
Nazir Akbarabad belong to any school or to a iwvti.adar ago. 

cHed 1830_A. D.~-A He Was born in the oi' iVloiiiuiiiiiiul iSiia,]i, 
class iw iiimseif. about the time o£ the iiiveisioo of i)elhi. liy Nndir 
Shah. He was thus a contemporary ol' f^auda. Mir and other 
poets ol' an earlier age. He also lived with tlu^ ])o<;ts ot a 
later age- — Insha, Juraat and Nasikh. He was thus a straggler 
who by his long lil:e projected himself into dilferent ages. Hci 
is also different in his poetry and cannot be ' said to belong to 
the earlier class of poets by his modernity, to the lat(U‘ tdass of 
Delhi poets by his freedom and independenoe in themes and 
their treatment, to the Lucknow school by his (xiiduunpt for 
its artificiality and conventionality and to tl.(! modern Delhi 
school of G-halib, Zauq and Momin by his affection for simplicit)’ 
and disdain for Persiantal constructions and scholai-! y vorHcs. 

Wall Mahommad poetically called Na^^ir, son of Mnhommad 
Faruq, was born at Delhi. His father lavislied all his wealth 
of affection on him as he was the only son amongst twelve 
children to survive their infancy. On the impending invasion 
of Ahmad Shah Abdalli in the I'eign of Lmperor Ahmad 
Shah he left Delhi with his mother a.nd her motlua* for 
Agra where he s<3ttled in Taj Gaiij near the famous Taj Mahal. 
He was married to Tahawwar Begum daughter of one Moham- 
mad Kehman, and left a son called Khalifa (xu)nar All and a 
daughter called Imarai Begum. He went through the ^ customary 
curriculum of the Persian course. He read a little of Arabic and 
had some pretensions to calligraphy, an art very popular in 
those days. 

He was of a contented nature and refused to go to Nawab 
Saadat Ali Khan of Lucknow who called him to join liis (;ourt;. 
He also declined an invitation to the court of tlu; Kaja of 
Bharatpur. In his early youth lie went to Muttra to "seek 
service as a tea/ 'her hut came back and settled at Agra where he 
■ arned his living ;s a ])rivak tutor He vM.nt to Furrukhabad 
many times. ^ He was a tutor to the s*.n of Lala, Bilas Ram at 
Agra who paid him a salary of rupees seventy per montli. 

In the last years of his life he was prostrated by a stroke 
of paralysis and eventually he died at a ripe old age On Kith 
Aui^pist 1830 A. 1). fas is hidicated by a chronogram c()mpoBe.d by 
one of his pupils (Lyall has 1832 A.L). but he gives no authority). 



He was ?ixtremely gregarious and to his sociability and 
geniality he owes a tuud of valuable experience which he turns 
to good use in his compositions. He was very fond ol; iDusic, 
physical-culture exercises, sight-seeing and festivals. He was 
witty and humorous, lowly and humble and very courteous and 
unassuming. He had wide sympathies and a breadth of view’^s 
and was popular with all the sects of Mohamedans and 
Hindus. 

In his early youth he was addicted to material pleasure and 
devoted to courtesans and much of obscenity in his verses 
pertains to that period; but towards the evening' of his life he 
repented and became a Sufi and his work of this period is most 
valuable and far too precious to be lost to the world. It is said 
that he was specially attached to one demi monde called Moti 
(Pearl) and that he had drunk the dregs of the bazaar life. His 
pictures of low life, but for an element of sensualism, are 
extremely realistic and interesting. 

He was a most prolific writer and his verses are computed to 
His works. exceed two lacs but most of his work is lost 

or kept in his family. The available works do 
not exceed more than 6,000 distichs, which were copied from 
the note-books of the sons of Lala Bilas Rai. Nazir never eared 
to preserve his poems. 

If the debased portion of his poems is discai'ded he can 
Nazir as a moralist greatest moralists in the -world, 

and a teacher. His admonitions are those of a fakir pleading 
contempt of worldly wealth and power and exhorting to a 
better life in which good impulses and refined emotions liave 
free play. He wrote eleven religious poems comprising many 
stanzas which are on the lips of every Fakir. To him the world 
is a ‘ Vanitas Vanitatum ’ . He eulogised generosity in his 
verses. His allegories, in beautiful verses, strike a note at 
once ennobling and enthralling. His pictures about the ‘ all con- 
quering death ’ and his Banjara-nama^ plead for a renunciation 
of pride in worldly goods and for a higher life of self-sacrifice 
and charity. He is with aptness compared to Saadi of Sheraz 
for his simplicity, his sufism, his erotic sentiments and his did- 
acticism. He became a Sufi and transcended the petty communal 
schisms and religious differences which lay in ceremonials, 
rituals and external observances. His sufistic poems are remarkable 
and can rank with the best iu any language. He saw ^ unity in 
diversity ’ . “ Peace and goodwill to all ” was his motto. Hindus 
and Mahomedans of all persuasions were his ardent tidmirers 
and revered him as a ‘ guru ’ . After his death thousamls 
of Hioxlus flocked to his funeral and conducted it acicordhig 
to their own riles and ceremonies. Like Nanak he is the poet 
of fakirs and wandering mendicants wedded to poverty, wflio 


exhort people to a less entitled worldly life, as Wordsworth 
admonishes os in Jiis sonnet entitled ‘ The world is too much with 
us’. His wide sympathies, his catholicity of views, his 
contempt for bigotry lend an unusual charm to Ids |)oems not 
found in works of other poets. 

His wide sym]>athie8 not only extend to human beings hut 
Mazip, essential!, y bir<is, animals, and event iiumima,t(^ objects, 

an Indian poet. ' His songs about birds and his dcscniptiojis of 
bulbul fights, are extremely pleasant to read and show his 
wonderful knowledge of details. He is a favourite of young 
children for whom he has WTitten numerous poems— “on cluld- 
hood, nursery tales, on kite flying, on swimming ; on festivals— 
De wall, Holi, Basant (spring) and Id ; on fairs, on schools and 
tyranny of school masters, on bear fights, on monkey shows, 
etc. Nazir was especially possessed of the joy of life. He 
heartily joined in all its activities and sometimes his sympathies 
were misplaced and consequently they played him false by 
dragging him through the mire of sensuality and obscenity. 
He henvever came out rieduir in experience, which he turned to 
gold in Iiis poems in lat(a" life, lie was intensely Immsin and 
partook of all the activities of tlie world with an ardour and 
enthusiasm lyortliy of a school boy. He desci'ibes common 
scenes with such a wealth of details as to extort admiration and 
applause. His knowledge is varied and limitless, his vocabulary 
inexhaustible, his simplicity enchanting and liis verses simple 
and charming. To his unconventionality and breadth of view, 
to his utter contempt for the ties of orthodoxy and to liis 
intimate association with Hindus, he owtis his wonderful 
knowledge of customs and manners of Hindus, tlicir mode of 
thought and spee<.;h, their words and idioms a>nd their festivals 
which he utilized so skilfully in his numerous ]>oems. There 
is no sneer, no contempt for them. He thus givtjs a local colour 
which is found wanting in most poets and present only in 
a very slight degree in Sauda and Insha, Nazir is essentially 
an Indian poet He is tlioroughly Indian in liis thought, speecii, 
language and themes. 

His service to tiie language is immense and valuable. He 
His service to the utilized words which had long been despised, 
language. Because they did not form part of the recog- 

nised ‘stock-in-trade of poets’ they were thought to be common, 
vulgar and not fit for literary use. To Nazii' belongs the credit 
of demonstrating that beauties whicii were undreamt of before, 
lay hidden in those neglected words. It is true that all the 
words he sponsoi-ed <iid not survive but many had a sturdy 
life find were allowed ' the eniree of the literary world. His 
words can be divided into three classes. ' Firstly, the brick-bats, 



which comprise of obscene and low words used largely in his 
earlier (!oinpositiong. They are useless. Secondly, the stones, 
utilized for building purposes hot beautiful but useful. Thirdly, 
the gems, which are prized for their poetic beauties and hidden 
treasures of meaning enriching Urdu vocabulary satiated with 
the drinks at the fountain head of Persian, in fact the charges 
against Nazir as a poet are that he is wanting in scholarship, 
that he is a common place and incorrect poet writing for the 
bazaar people, that he is obscene and undignified and that 
he has corrupted and tainted the language by introducing 
debased and vulgar words. The other chai'ges will be dealt 
with later on, but in the supposed iveakness of Nazh lies his 
strength and superiority. He describes common scenes and 
festivals popular with all classes of people and he must needs 
adopt their homely phraseology. He is a realistic poet and he 
could make them vivid only when he reproduced faithfully 
their thoughts and their language. He is no philosophical writer 
on festivals who moralises on the peccadillms of the people who 
have come out for enjoyment. He does not castigate them for 
their petty foibles, delinquencies and stupidity. To make the 
pictures real and graphic he must portray them as they are. 
He does not see festivals and feasts with the spectacles of 
books and scholarship. Therein lies the charm of his verses 
which are crisp, natural, simple and spontaneous. He is not 
artificial and conventional in themes and language. Hali ranks 
him over iknis in the range and greatness of vocabulary. Nazir, 
on these occasions, was neither a philosopher nor a satarist. 
He was one amongst ' the crowd sharing its excitement, fun 
and merriment. Satire and lampoon lie never touched. He 
sturdily maintained his robust independence for he never 
flattered a powerful Nawab or a Kaja and never wrote an 
eulugium in them lionour or for their delectation — beautiful 
traits in his character wdiich shine resplendently amongst the 
dross w^hich disfigured his life. 

Nazir has another claim to be remembered. He is the true 
Nazir* a sign post harbinger of the new school of national and 
of the new move- natural poetry bronght into being by Azad, 
po^etW. Sarur. He contributed the most to* 

wards the birth of the school. Anis and Dabir 
with tlieii* scholarship gave pictures of battlefields and landscapes. 
To Nazir belongs the credit of supplying portraits of objects of 
human interest iiidependent of any theme. He makes an 
appeal to all classes of people. There are no Persiauized 
constructions, no polyglot words, no far-fetched similes. His 
style is simple, unconventional and spontaneous. The de- 
scriptions are vivid and realistic. The sentiments are not 



trusted with that 
of Insha. 


recondite or incapable oi: apprehension. Nature is not worship])e<i 
by iiim in die abstract. There are tio glo^viug descriptions oi: 
forests and mountain peaks. Nature serv(',s its a ijaekground 
i'fjr human beings. Id is descidptions o£ garden a|)]»l y to thosf. 
oi: AgTii. lie is essentially human — ^^fchrobbing, piilpitating ivith 
liiaii. Flis poc.uis have a continuity of descri[>tion whadi is 
usually found hacking in Urdu poetry. Tluu’c is however no pro- 
found ity of thought in him. .By his simple and sponi.a neons 
tr(3atmen.t, in unconventional language, of subjects of ljiuniai]i 
interest and national festivals, by his charming ujid g(5:nui:i.ie 
poetry freed from artiiiciality and HameueBS, he aidefl in the 
birth of a new school, destined to play an important, part i:n the 
language, literature, and national consciousness of Indians. 

Nazir was also remarkable for his sense of humour which was 
His humour com- developed by his association with people of 
pared and eon* all classes and conditions. His social inter- 
course, his sympathy with the simple joys and 
sorrows of common people, gave h:i,m a, 
wonderful insight into human nature and increased his fu:!:id of 
humour and wit. lie bears povci’ty and distrovss with cpiiet 
resignation and humoiu’ and thus parri,c.s their bhjws find robs 
misfortunes of their .stings. His wit is however not boisterous 
and his humour does not indulge in horse play. He is to be 
distinguished from Insha. Insha’s humour is tluit of a courtier 
meant to please his sovereign ridiculing liimself and everybody 
to the delight of his patron. Nazir’s humour is tlie iannour of 
a gentleman occfisioiiiilly lapsing into profanity but alwiiys 
independent, self-respecting and not subservieut. Inshids wit 
snificks of Ihittery and bulfonery whiki Nazir’s is Itcc from such 
tfiints. it is remarkable that he has man}’’ points of resemblance 
with his contemporary Insha. Both delight in still: rhymes 
and difficult metres in glifizals and have attempted the same 
measures. Both are masters in intercallating Arabic verses, 
both have local colour, Hindi words and Indian tlienuis in their 
]>oems, both have composed in vtirious languages, both luive a, 
golde:n thread of suhsm running through their erotic sentiment, s 
and both sire unconventional in the use of langufige. liislia, 
however maintains the purity of Persian and Arabix.*, words, 
was a greater scholar, does not employ archaic words so largely, 
and, was a greater wit. 

The love of music was very helpful to Nazir in liis selection 
Nazir as an artist, of words. He is an artist and a great word 
painter. He chooses words with the same ciire fis 
Tennyson does. He is fond of alliteration and uses wo.rds having 
sounds echoing the sense. In description of fights and fr;iys lie. 
uses hfirsh gutturals whose clangour imitates the din of tla^ 
battles. He uses soft iiq[uids ■ to narrate feasts and festivals. 



The sounds of mnsicfii instruments; find a reproduction in the 
somidi? of words meant to describe them. lie uses similes in 
Diodoration. liis figures of speech- never obtrude offensively 
but are always subordinated to the theme. 

it would be interesting to know who makes the nearest 
v/hr. makes the ^ppi’oach to Shakespeare in Urdu Literature. 
nejieGsb" appeoaeii There was no drama amongst the Persians 
ii^urLhteKui^e ^writers did not borrow it from 

Sanskrit. Sauda may claim consideration for 
his gigantic . genius, force of personality, intimate knowledge 
ol; details and command over language. He shines best in his 
satires and would have made an admirable comedian. He has 
however no sympathy and his knowledge of human nature 
was limited. Mir is eminently a poet of tears and sorrows 
and show^s no characterization and is circumscribed in his ex- 
perience in other aspects of life. Insha had a superabundance 
of wit and liumour and would have made an eminent actor- 
dramatist, with his qualities of mimicry, command over lan- 
guages and geniality. But he was bound to the court and lacked 
profoundity of thought. Anis and Dabir had real poetic 
gifts, commaiidover language and power to delineate characters. 
But their range was limited, They were marsia writers first 
and last. This limitation was both a source of strength and 
weakness. The Persian passion plays, which may be compared 
to the miracle and mystery cycles-— the nearest approaches to, 
and the earlier stages of, regular drama,, form the themes of the 
marsias of Anis and Dabir but the religious fervour which 
dominate their poetry gives no scope for describing ordinary lui- 
man beings — their joys, and sorrows, their feelings and thoughts. 
Nazir’s command over language was equal to that of Insha, Sauda 
and Anis. His knowledge of human beings was superior to most. 
He was intimate with Hindus and Mohammedans, children and 
old men, wealthy and poor, rustics and town-dwellers, fakirs and 
worldlings, profligates and saints. His knowledge of women is also 
creditable though no pure pictures of maidenhood and woman- 
hood sucli as of Imogen, Desdemona, Portia and Ophelia could be 
found. This limitation is the limitation of society which does not 
believe in the freedom of women and holds fast to the seclusion of 
women. Nazir had no opportunities of mixing with high-born ladies 
and had no chance to know their purity of thought. He found 
(ianciog girls in the range of his experience and his verses are thus 
pictures of their low and immoral life. He was a great delineator 
of. character and realistic in his descriptions but he is not so pro- 
foiiiid as Shakespeare nor does he possess a mighty genius like 
him. There are however two of his masnavis which partake of 
the characteristics of drama in some degree though they cannot 
,be called dramas. His story of Leila and Majnoon is a tragedy 
a.nd his ^ Marriage of god Mahadeo ’ is a pure comedy with its 
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humorous descriptions. His description ot* bear fights and bulbul 
fiodits arc extremelj comic and realistic. Me lias iioi; the 
force of Sauchij the profoundity of Mir, the wit of liishiu tlie pas- 
sionate ferTour, of Anis and Dabir, but he unites ill himself in a 
moderate degree ail the qualifications. 

To Nazir belongs the credit of investing trite niid. coiiunou- 
pia.ee subjects with a charm not found elsewhere, in s.;fcher dignitied 
compositions, it is a pleasant release from the monotony of 
ginizalB a.ini the buiiibast of qasidas. Me breaks nv.sv ground, and 
extends the field of Urdu literature. It is true he is .not srTiular- 
ly and he docs not depict things philosophically or with great 
cicptlu Me is occasionally obscene and paints sfxvncs witli realism 
sometimes revolting to a sense of decorum. lie may not be a. 
great master of verse and people may detect solecisms in his 
technique and constructions, he may not be a purist in iiis langu- 
age and sentiment but he is essentially an Indian ])oet with Indian 
themes, with Indian aspirations who rises superioi- to schisms and 
sects. For the wide range of his subjects, fi;)r the didacti.c 
nature of his compositions, for the breadth of his views, for the 
wide appeal to every class of people, for his Indijin tliemes and 
language, for the impulse to the new school, Nazir deserves to be 
ranked amongst the foremost poets aiid writers of Urdu litera- 
ture, 

Nasir like Nazir belongs to the category of earlier poets by 
Nastf Delhvi, died language .and age, but be obtained 

1840 A. D. prominence in a later period. He therefore 

serves as a link between the old and new schools. 

Nasiruddhi poetically surnamed Nasir commonly called Mian 
Kallu by reason of his black complexion, was the son of Shah 
Gfharib and a native of Delhi. His father led a retired life being 
in charge of some trusts and supported himself with tiie income 
of some villages which he held as a Jagir from the Moghul 
emperors. Nasir was insufficiently educated but he displayed 
early sighs of a bright poetic career. He became a pupilin, 
poetry of one Ma’il who through Qasim connected liim with Sauda 
and Mir Dard, He secured an entry in the court of Shah Alam 
by reason of his good birth and poetic talents and was a recipient 
of its bounties. He travelled much and visited many cities 
particularly Lucknow and Hyderabad (Deccan). He used to 
convene poetical assemblies at his house at Delhi in which many 
poete of the day used to recite their compositions. Zauq, the 
celebrated ^ pupil of Naskj .attempted his first flights in these 
reunions*. . . 

With the decay of power of the Moghul emperors and the 
diminution of bounty and patronage the poets dispersed to seek 
fresh woods and pastures mew ' .Nasir visited Lucknow twice 



and Hyderabad four times. . In his first Tlsit to Lucknow it 
\Yas the age of Insha, Mushaffi and Juraat and with them he took 
part ill poetical contests there. His second visit took place 
when hfasikh and Atish were reigning supreme. He measured 
his strength with Nasikh and emerged triumphant. He 
went to Hyderabad at the time of Diwan Chandu Lai poetically 
entitled Shadan who was a great patron of men of letters and 
who held poets of Delhi in high esteem. He extended invita» 
tions to Zauq and Hasikh but they refused. Nasir gave an 
impulse to Urdu poetry at Hyderabad and enrolled many 
persons as his pupils. He died at Hyderabad in 1254 A. H. 
(184-0 A. D.). 

lie was a most voluminous writer and had been writing verses 
for over 60 years. His long practice, his quickness 
His works. intelligence, the fertility of his ideas and his 

sole devotion to poetry must be responsible for hundreds of thou- 
sands of couplets. Much of his composition is lost as he did not 
care to preserve it. One of his pupils Maharajsiiigii collected liis 
poems into a Diwan comprising of 1,00,000 verses. It is said 
by some that his Diwan was compiled by Mir Abdul Kahman, 
son of Mil’ Taskin a pupil of Momin and the manuscript copy 
of this Diwan was purchased by the Nawab of E,ampur for 
his library. 

He was by nature a very polite and an agreeable man. witty 
and genial, and has left a host of pupils in Delhi, 
Nasirasman. Lucknow and Hyderabad. He was of Sunni 
persuasions but was not a bigot and ivas very tolerant. He how^- 
ever, snubbed presumption, refused to correct Zauq's verses when 
he saw that he had aspirations for poetical fame unbefitting to 
his age and had the audacity to attempt to rival the great master, 
Sauda. These and many other differences led to a rupture be- 
tween Nasir and Zauq. 

He was very fond of stiff metres and difficult rhymes and he 
Masir's position in was specially adroit and facile in composing 
Urdu Literature. odes in those measures. This is the outstand- 


ing feature of his works. He delighted in the use of stately 
words and was well versed in the technique of poetrj. His 
similes and metaphors are fresh through commonplace. Like 
N a sikh he introduces an apt simile in the second hemistich to 
illustrate the first which , contains some moral lesson in the approv" 
ed style of the Persian poet Saib. He was a great iniprovisatore. 
He however lacked scholarship and is archaic in language. 
Though he writes with vigour and fire his poetry is deficient in 
the profoundity and suggestiveness of the highest art. He occu- 
pies an important place amongst the second-rate poets of Urdu 
Literature. There is nothing very distinctive or original about 
him in his works but he enjoyed very great celebrity as a IJstad 
of his age and had a host of distinguished pupils. 



CHAPTER XIL 

: COURT OF DELHI AND ITS POETS-PARF IIi- 

The Age of Ghalib and Zoiiq. 

Delhi onee more shot into brilliance mjkI h)W(!i‘c,<l lilgh. 
Revival of poetry The centre o£ patronage hsid ,shi.l‘l‘e,(i (;o 
Delhi. Lnckiiow but tlie seeds thrown h}’ rouncr 

g(^:iiinseB did not decay but blossomed forth into liowering 
trees. The law of ebb and flow, crescendo and diiuimuaalo, 
the crest and the hollow of the wave, the alternati^ swings of 
tlie pendulum governed the destiny of Dellii, Delhi from a 
temporary lull burst forth into such a melodious chant as lo 
enthral the whole Urdu-speaking world by its ecstatic liarnmnies. 
Ghalib, Zauq, Zafar and Momin represent the; triumpb of Urdu 
poetry. Ghalib with his gigantic genius can be ranked witli tlie 
world’s best poets. Zouq a,nd Momin tliongli evclipscd by the 
great orb shine resplendently in the galaxy of Urdu jxahs. Zafar, 
the mm lU poete of the last titular king of Ik'Ihi, llahadnr tShah 
n was a poet of no mean oi’der and having no cares of flic em- 
pire to weigh on his mind wooed the muse devol'e.dly aaid assidu- 
ously under the guidance of Zouq and Ghalib. Th(iy are un- 
affected by the change of style in Lucknow where ail;c(*fati.oii, 
artificiality and conventionalism reigned supreme, d'hey a-dvcirl: 
to the fount of true emotion and genuine sen time uL Ghalib 
and Momin indulge iu Persianization wbieli was a resuil', of their 
being great scholars and Persian poets. Momin and Glialii) in his 
earlier days, reverted to the old practice of oustityg fisc nujia' 
homely although crisp idiom for the learned a, nd tiie s(ilu)huiy. 
Urdu verses were nothing but strings of Persia niz{;d eonstm(i:i,ons 
and idioms and Hindi idioms were utilized only wlien tlicy 
enhanced the bea.uty of or fitted in with the Persian kiicjin. 

With the death of Momin and Ghalib there was an nppreeiidde 
decrease in the excessive use of Persian construe, tlo ns. Syntax 
was less involved. The verses were neat and flowing. The 
pupils of Bfomin and Ghalib aimed at simplicity of si,>'ka Tluire 
was greater flow of the language. This tendency is ei('a,rl}' miirktal 
in. the verses of Salik, Hali, Zaheer, Anwar and Majruh. 

Momin, the mm de poets of Momin Khan of Deliii, ^vaR the 
Momin, 1215-1268 SOU of Hakim Namdar Klian, a court physician 
A.H. 1800-1851 A.D. and a I’ccipient of the bounty of Shah Alam. 
His ancestors were nobles of Kashmir. Hakim Knmda,r KIkiu. 
held some villages as u> jagir and on the assum|)tioii of the; ,sove3’- 
eignty by the British he received a pension, apart; of v.diie.Ii was 
(sontinued to his son, Momin Khan. 

Momin showed early signs of intelligence and gnait poetic 
capabilities. He had a very powerful and reteuti\u) memory, and. 



he became a great Persian scholar and attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in Arabic and medicine, the latter b§iiig hereditary, which 
he learnt from his father and uncles. Be was passionately fond 
of astroiiGiny and astrological calculations and liis predictions 
were wmnderfuily correct. By the surprising accort-cy of 
his results he commanded the faith of the people who con- 
sulted him frequently to their satisfy ction. He was a good 
chess player and had a reputation for great skill and keenness in 
that game. Astrology and medicine were pastimes to him for he 
never made them the means of his livelihood. 

Being a man of prepossessing appearance and voluptuous 
temperament, he sowed his wild oats in the city. He was a vota- 
ry at the Kshrine of Venus and his amoiLn were the talk of the city. 
These dissolute courses were soon over and he repented and led a 
reformed life punctiliously keeping the fasts and offering the 
prayers at stated hours. These excursions into pleasure and prof- 
ligacies administered fuel to bis poetic fire and specially qualified 
him to write erotic poetry. Poetical gifts of high order, however, 
transcended sordid passion and showed glimpses of Love Divine. 
He became a pupil of Shah Nasir who like Mushaffi was a welh 
known ustad in literary circles of his day. The connection lasted 
a very short time and Momin afterwards depended upon his own 
critical faculties. 

He left Delihfive times and visited Itampur, Sahsawan, Jahan- 
girabad and Saliaranpur but his love for Delhi always drew him 
like a magnet. When Grhalib refused the Professorship of Persian 
in Delhi College in 1842 A.D. Mr. Thomson made a similar offer 
to Momin who refused to leave Delhi on a salary of Es. 100. 
He similarly refused an offer of Rs. 350 per mensem from the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala when he learnt that a singer was paid 
the same salary, Nawab Waziruddaulali Bahadur ruler of Tonk 
sent for him to live with him at Tonk but he declined to go as he 
was in love with Delhi and its gaieies. A sturdy independence, 
refusing to crave favours at the doors of the wealthy and the 
noble, was the main trait of his character. He composed only one 
qasida in. praise of liaja Ajpat Singh who presented him an ele- 
phant, as if the Baja was honouring himself by the bestowal of 
the gift. 

He was very vain of his accomplishments and held a very low 
opinion of poets, ancient and modern. He held in contempt the 
mighty Saadi the sweet nightingale of Shiraz and treated liis great 
contemporaries Q-halib and Zouq with disdain and sneered about 
their proficiency in Persian and their poetical attaimnents. He 
was specially skilful in composing chronograms in a terse and 
epigram m a, tic form in various figures of speech. 

He has left a diwan and six masnavis, a few enigmas and 
quatrains and other forms of composition affected by Urdu poets. 


The diwan was arranged bj bis pupil Shaifta and published: 
in 1846 A. ;D. by » Karimuddin author of Tazkirah-i’-Shaurai 
Hind, 

Mom in is di&tiTiguislied by subtleties of his thougiit and high 
Hisstyh*. ilights of his fancy. His similes and. inetapho,rs 

ar(5 ;)bovti the, euminon place and lend divstinctioTi l;o ,lii,s T7erH‘‘tn lie 
combiiuis in himself loftiness of thoughts witli real poel ie hr*! which 
is I'ound hulking in, the Lucknow school, lie is pHeemiuently a love 
poet bill; h<i escaptis the commonplace by liis Bchohirshi].) and, [joetic 
lliglita. .Li him the Persianiaafeion of oonstriietiori bcgiiiH to makoi 
its a,|jpe!irance as in Ghalib for both wex’e erudite Persia, n scliolars. 
Occasionally ti iese coilstraetions fit ill and make the verses ob- 
scure and stiff. His masnavis have the poig.risi;fi(‘y an(.l fire of a 
bruised heart of a lover. They are extremely passionate and echo 
the heart throbs of tlie lover in agony. They are, liowever, sen- 
sual and their tone is anything than elevated. Tlie love described 
in them is of a low kind. They are on a par with the masnavi 
Tilasm Ulfat of Qala,q and Za'Artr-Xr/.?//// (1270 AJi.) and others 
of Nawab Mirza Sliauq who wa,s a pupil of Atish and who died 
in 1871 A.I). Momin is a master of suggestive })oetry whicli 
opens vistas to the imagination but the excessive Persianization of 
construction and idiom has hindered his popularity. 

He is entitled to a conspicuous position not only for his poetic 
His position as a tahnits a,nd the very high estimtitlon in which he 
wnis held by his co.iitemporai*ies hut also by 
virtue of his being the head of a school of wliicli Naseem, Taslim, 
and Masrat are prominent representatives. Some of his chief pu|.)i]s 
in poetry are Mawah Mustafsi Kha.n Shaifta, the author of a diwan 
and Tazkirjili Galshan-hBekhar, an important biographical aceoxjiit 
of Urdu poets corn] filed in 1834-35 A. D. Mir H ussain Taskin, 
Syed Ghulam Ali Wahsbat, and Nawab Asbgher All Kiian Nasim. 
Momin died in 1268 A.H. (1852 A.D.) from a fall from the roof 
of iiis house. 

Nawab Mustafa Khan was the son of Nawab Murtiza .Khan 
Shaifta, 1221 A.H,- who was rewarded by Lord Lake with a large 
1286 A H. .?h.yir of Hodnl Palol for his meritorious services. 

Jahangirabad estate in District Bulandslialir was purcljased by 
Nawab Mustafa Khan himself and is still in possession of liis 
descendants. He was born in Delhi in 1806 A. D. mid continued 
to reside tiiere till tlie Indian Mutiny when he retired to iiis 
seat at Jehangirabad. 

.Nawab Must a, fa K.ha,n. was a bom poet and wrote copiously. 
He adopted the po(^tical surname of Hasrati in Persian a.iid Shaifta 
it} Urdu. It is said that he consulted Ghalib in Persian poetry 
and his poetiG:iI master in Urdu was: Momin. Probably the fact 
is that he at first submitted his poems for correction to Momin 



and after Ms death he had recourse toGhalib who was his great 
Mend. His genius ripened quickly in the literary atmosphere 
of that age. The famous literatures of the period— “Moulvi Imam 
Bakhsh Saiibaij Abdulla Khan Alvi, Mufti Sadruddin Xhan 
Aziirda, Giiaiib, Zouq, Naseerj Ahsan, Taskin and Hakim Agba 
Khan Aish---" were all his friends. Poetical assemblies were cuii- 
vened weekly at his house and that of Azurda. He devoted 
himself less arduously to the muse of poetry when he returned 
from pilgrimage of the Holy places and paid more attention to 
rcdigioiis practices and observances, 

Shaifta is the author of a Persian diwan, a Urdu diwan, a 
collection of conventional compositions in Persian, a book of 
travels and a tazhira of Urdu poets in Persian. 

Shaifta is better known for his criticism than for his verses. 
Even in his own day his reputation stood very high and he was 
regarded as a great critic and a recognised authority on Urdu and 
Persian poetry. Ghalib frequently pays homage for his excellent 
taste and discernment. Hali acknowledges him as a master. His 
Gulshan4-Bekhar (1250 A.H.) is one of the best known tazkiras 
and is the first one of its kind to contain impartial criticism and 
bears eloquent testimony to his critical accumen and independent 
judgment. As a Urdu poet he writes in the style of Momin. 
Choice sentiments about Ikhlaq (morality) and Tasawwaf (sufism) 
abound in his works. He is always sober. His Urdu verses 
though not brilliant are characterised by loftiness of conception, 
sublimity of thought, chaste language and refined sentiments. 
His place is in the ranks of second rate poets. His sou jS’awab 
Mohammad Ishaq Khan published a collection of Shaiftah Urdu 
and Persian works with his biography and a critique on 
his works in 1915 A.D. It is printed in the Nizami Press 
Budaon. 

Mir Hussain Taskin, son of Mir Ahsan alias Miran, was born 
Taskin. 1218 A.H.-- at Delhi and studied Persian tinder the ceiebrat- 
1268. A. ed teacher Moulvi Imam Bakhsh Sahbai At 

first Taskin consulted Naseer in poetry but after his death he 
became the pupil of Momin and achieved distinction. He visited 
Lucknow and Meerut in search of livelihood but he found an. 
asylum at Eampur where Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan generously 
took him in service. He stayed at Eampur till his death and 
was buried there. 

Taskin was regarded as a. great poet and a distinguished 
pupil of Momin. lie follows in the footsteps of his master and 
has successfully adopted his style. His son M ir Abdul Kahman 
Aasi stayed in Rampur till the time of Nawab Kalb Ali Khan and 
was a poet of some celebrity. 



.¥awab Asgliar AH Khan poetically sumamed iNasim ^/.cpnyr; 
NasimDaihvi (1794 was bom about the year 1214 A.li., 1794 A.D. 
1864 A. D) liis father ISTawab Aqa All Khan occii].)iGd an 

hoiionralilc poiiii.Lion amongst the nobles of Delhi. He was educated 
ac^cording to the customs of his family but on tlie dealli of his 
hdher h ''migrated to Lucknow with his brother Mii-za Akijar Ali 
owing to disWynrdons amongst his other brothers. N'asim proud 
by iia.tiire. was inexorable to the advances of friendsliip by 
bis brothers and rejected their proffers and apology with disdain. 
Ho spent all his life in Lucdcnow in straitened eir(;timBtajice.s but 
in his penury he never appealed to people for help, lie Yva,s 
orthodox and oliserved tiie injunctions of the Quran faithfully 
and religiously with regard to prayers, fasts and other cere- 
monials.' He was employed at the Na-wal Kishore Press, Lucknow 
to translate the Arabian Nights into Urdu verse and he com- 
pleted Book I but a demand of the proprietor for a speedy 
completion of the book was annoying to Nasim and lie retired 
in favour of one Tota Ram. It was remarkable how he achieved 
popularity and success in Lucknow when the Lucknow school 
was in its full glory. He was a very facile writer and liad 
written reams of verses wlsich are now lost, as ho did not 
care to preserve them. The diwan, now extant, w:is compiled 
by one of Iris pupils Abdul VVa,[iid Khan, pro])rietor of Mustafai 
Press, but it was condemned by Nasiin as containing his 
' dross His ghazal exacted a graceful compliment from 
Ghalib. Despite his being a Delbvi and strictly confoiniiiiig 
to the canons and literary traditions of his native place 
Nasim succeed c<} in getting a large following in Lucknow, 
chief amongst his pupils being Abdulla Khan Miliar, Ashrai; 
Ali Ashrsif and Amirullah Taslim, the ustad of Hasrat 
Mohani. 

Nasim carried on the distinctive style of Momin. Kxquisite 
Hia style. and incomparable beauty of expression wedded 

to life-giving foims and imaginative fertility 
were n legacy from Momin, his master in poetry. He was 
■\n ardent cliampion of freshness and purity of languages and 
idiom against the artificiality and stately bombast of Lucknow. 
He combines the beauty of expression with tlu^ artistir design 
and freshness of thought. He carries on tiic traditioiiH of the 
school of Momiii. by indiiiging in Persianized consti-uctions, 
loftiness of fancy, delicate and fresh diction, and Ilowing’ verses. 
Nasim ranks very high amongst the Becoiid-rjite poets. 

Sheikh Ibrahim, generally known by his poet!(’al apjjclbi- 
Zouq 1204-1.271 A. tion Zouq was the son of Sheikh iVlaimiumad 
H. 1789-1354 A. D. Ramzan, a poor soldier, who acttid as a. darwan 
of the Iiarom of Nawah Lutf Aii Khan, a noble of D('Jhi. He had 
no proud lineage or aristocratic connections to boast of ; ho 
had only the aristocracy of intellect which raised him to a 


p\unaGle ol gl>>ry and honour and made him the orname nt oi; 
his age and the cynosure of all eyes. Being burn to penury 
ho received very ordinary education from one Hafiz Ghuhim 
Rasool who was the pedagogue for that quarter. Poetry ^Yas 
the craze in those days and Hafiz Ghulam Rasool who dabbled 
in poetry atten led frequently the numerous poetic assemblies 
in. Delhi. These contests gave an impact to his poetic soul and 
gavt? a fine edge to his early inclinations tu compose verses. 
He learnt many verses and composed his own and submitted 
them for coiTectioa to his teacher Ghulam Rasool. One of 
his fellow students Mir Qazim Hussain Alij enrolled himself 
as a yjupii of Shah Naseer who had the reputation of being 
the best teacher of poetry and Zoiiq being impelled by a strong 
desire and not satisfied with the corrections of Hafiz Rastjoi 
also went and enlisted as Shah Naseer’s pupil. ITie talents of 
the young poet aroused interest which threatened a blow to 
the supremacy of the old master and attempts W( re made to 
discredit the genius of Zouq which resulted in a rupture between 
the ustad and the pupil. The connection being severed, Zouq 
finished his poems himself and devoted himself wiih great 
energy to acquire mastery in tliE^ art. Gradually his biauiiful 
productions acquired fame and popularity and were sung in 
streets and assemblies. The stronghold of LJr«lu poetry was 
the palace of Mirza Abu Muzaffar who ascended the throne 
later on under the title of Bahadur Shah IL The emperor 
Akbar Shah 11 was not a keen enthusiast of poetry but the 
crown prince was an ardent lover of poets and poetry. He 
held poetical asserabli s In the ‘ fort ’ and many were the con- 
tests held in extemporaneous verses, which sharpened the 
intelligence and kindled the ardour of the budding poet. It 
was also the resort of the veterans of the art, Firaq, Ahsan, 
.Ishq, Qasim, Shakeba, Azim and Minnat. To such an assemblage 
Zouq was introduced by his friend Mir Qazim Hussain Beqarar. 
Shah Naseer had meanwhile left Delhi and the duty of correcting 
the poems of the prince poetically entitled Zafar devolved on 
Qazirn Hussain. He soon left Delhi as a Mir Munshi of Joim 
Klphinstone and Zouq stepped into his place on a paltry salary 
of lis. 4 per mensem. Zouq’s reputation as a poei stood Ingh 
and he was sought as a master by the nobility and old pracii" 
tioiiers of the art. In 1224 A. H. when he was only twenty 
years of age one Ilahi Bux Khan Maruf, a famous grandee of 
the Moghul court and a poet of considerable reputation and 
the fatlier-ln-law of Ghalib being attracted by bis poetical ])owers 
and style submitted his compositions to bim for co.rrectioii. 
These two eminent personages as his pupils not only enhanced 
his reputation but also enabled him to form his own style and 
acquire mastery over various forms of composition. He had 
to put forth his best and his diligence and. practice stood him 
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ill good stead later in his career. JSTawab Ilahi Bux, who was 
celebrated for his generosity, beneficence and saint'ly character 
and had a foir reputation ns a poet, exacted the most 
him. He had to correct the Nawab’s verses in the stylo in. 
whicii they were composed— -the style oi' Saiula, diiraat, Dard 
and insluic 


On, tiie return o£ Bhah Haseer tVoni the. iJe.eciiii he agniii. 
Bout withNaseor unOl'led liis banner oS sni.renuiey in Deiiii 
and challenged the pre-eminence <..)i tiie })a,rve.riu 
in birth and in poetry. Zouq took u}) tlic gaiiiitlel; and (!on> 
posed verses to order in stifi measures and rhymes as Naseer 
did and justified his title as a master ot the heir-apparent., 
Zafar. Shall Haseer stung to the (piick by the assiini] ition. of 
superiority set up one of his pupils to find fault with the com- 
positions and many were the bouts iield and repartees exchanged 
in the poetical assemblies. Zouq at last emerged triumphant 
and exacted the tribute of applause and appreciation by reason 
of his poetical powers of high order and brilliancy of bis intellect. 
Zouq continued his Btudies privately. 11 is position, however, 
was securely established. For his magnilit^eni; eulogies Akbar 
Shah II bestowed on iiim the miieh coveted and higiil}' e.steenied 
title of ‘ Khaqani-i-Hind ’, Khaqani being a grea-t l\a‘siau poet 
who excelled in qasidas. 


The worldly prosperity of Zouq however did not keei) pace 
Zouq’semoluments advance o£ bis poetical fame. He 

as the Emperor’s continued to draw Ks. 4 as pay which was 
increased to lis. 5, He received a, further 
mcrcme.nt of lis. 25 when Zafar asct'nded the tlnmie and 
after some time bis salary was raised to Ks. lOU. Zafar- however 
rewarded liim munificenlly when he iiad the })ower to do so. 
For his various panegyrics he co.i.iferred on Zout{ tlui title of 
Khan Bahadur and gave jayirs and presents. 

Zouq died in 127.1. A. H. at the age of (58. 


Zouq was noted for iiis acute intellect and powerful and 


Zouq : the man. 


retentive memory. He was a tfod-fearing 
man, having abundantly tlie milk of hiima.u 


kindness. He .never killed an animal or a bird and had ntmie.ro‘as 


diversions e, g, music, astrology, medicine, a,u(i thought-read- 
ing. He was however passionately devoted to poet.ry. He 
wooed the muse with such fervour and single- hi mdcdacss as 
to attain the rank of ‘ Ifina-fil-shair ’ or one who hai! merged 
his existence in poetry. The studies lie* had beguju were Gon- 
tinned later on in life and he attained to a fair degree of scholar- 
ship -which more than augmented the scanty learning of Ifis 
. earlier years. He acquired considerable proficiency in precedents 
history, tradition, sufism and astrology. Zouq liad no worldly 



ambitions. Such was his love for Delhi, that he refnsed an, 
in%dtation of Diwan Chandulal Shadan of Hyderabad Deccan 
who was a lover of poetry and a patron of poets. He lived 
in a very small house in a narrow alley with no refinement or 
comfort. Lost as he was in poetry he cared little to the ex- 
ternals of life. In later years Zouq adhered to the precepts 
of the (),uran religiously a.nd spent much (3f his time in cuntom- 
ary observjinces and prayer. 

It would be expected tiiat sucii a talented and facile writer 
Why has he left a whose sole occupation was poetry and whose 
short duvan? practice extended to over fifty years would 

have left many diwans comprising of hundreds of thousands of 
verses. It is true he wrote copiously and all his works would liave 
filied rrihiiy volumes but the claims of Zafar diverted his ener- 
gies from his own diwan aud his own compositions were lost in 
the Indian Mutiny. Mahommad Hussain Azad, his devoted pupil 
who narrates this tale of woe collected the remnants of his verses 
with the help of his other pupils Hafiz Wlran, Anwar and Zalieer 
and published the present diwan of Zouq which is only a poor 
souvenir of this great and talented poet. 

Zouq was a master of the ghazal and the qasida and had left a 
His v/orics. considerable number of eacli. His masnavi, Namai 

Jamoz (Heart-burning Letter) running over to 
500 ciGiiplets but still incomplete wn,s a creditable performance which 
was lost ill the Indian Mutiny of 1858 A. D. He is the author 
of many mukhummus, quatrains and chronograms, few of which 
have survived. He also composed songs and tunes which were 
aiipropriated by Zafar. Salaam, religious elegy (marsia) and 
satire lie never attempted. . 

Zouq’s great contribution to Urdu literature is the polishing 
zouq's oontribu- “le language. He was a great artist who 
tion to and posi- knew the value or words. He is p>re»eminent 
for Ms elegant diction. The- idioms not im- 
ported from the lexicon of scholars but of 
homely origin and indigenous growth, were woven so adroitly 
and fluently as to excite admiration. His wonderful command 
over i-he technique of the verse, Ms love of harmony and con- 
cord. his mastery over varied and musical expressions, his great 
poetical powers his vigour and force of imagination produced 
verses, finished and jewelled. None has a greater number of 
signal piirases memorable for thought or music. Nowliere can bo. 
found anything more delightful in word music. 

His poetry is not florid. Similes^ metaphors and figures of 
Bpeecli are judiciously used and subordinated 
to the general scheme of effect. Fhey clo 
not obtrude offensively. They are not paraded to show scholar- 
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ship and: eradition. The verses are fl-jwing and full of cadence. 
The beauty and liarmoiiy of language is not sacrificed to flights of 
imagiiiarion and loftiness of thought, d'lie linvs are tei'se and com- 
pact .and move with vigour, and force. There is no languid motion 
about them. In, his power and versatility he compares with Saiida. 
atnl often affects Sauda’s style in ghazal and qa.si.da. Me does not 
however cenfine himself to one particular master but attempts in 
various styles quite successfully. In the qa.sida, Zouq carries 
away the palm from his contemporaries. Most of his (pisidas are. 
lost and tiie few available show his vigour, iiis poetical lligiits, liis 
.skill, bis brilliance, his mastery over technique and his wide com- 
mand of the language. B'ew could excel him in this briinch of |)oet' 
ry. His odes are disiiiiguisiied by tlm fre.sliness of subject, ele- 
gance of idiom and simple and harmonious language. He has 
written in the style of ISlasir, Insha, Mushaffi and Juraat, Mir 
Hard and Sauda and sometimes of ISTa-sikh, His Diwan Ijas been, 
called ‘ a bouquet of variegated flowers His poems in the style 
of Juraat with none of Juraat’s faults are the best and appeal 
most. He is accused of want of scliolarship and writing for the 
common. Such an accusa.tion when iii.s contempornries wei’e 
Persian scholars and Persian poets wlio were ‘ cavLire to the 
gen r d ’ was perfectly legitimate. His loftiness of fancies and 
subtleties of thought do not involve the sacrifice of jfjcrapicuity of 
language and harmony of verse. It is true that he is inferior to 
Grhalib as a thinker and a genius but he is his superior in beauty 
and flow of language, simplicity of style and mi lody of verse and 
he outstrips him in qasidas 

Zouq is one of the brightest stars in the galaxy of Urdu poets 
and is onelof the greatest and sweetest singers of lyric verse in the 
Urdu language. 

Zauq bad many hundreds of |)oets as pupils the chief amongst 
Zouq’s pupil. them were: Mirza Dagii, Zafar, Mohammad 
Hussain Azad one of „tho greatest personalities of his age, 
Zaheer and Anwar. Zauq left only one son Mohammad Ismail 
wiio perished in the Mutiny as his ‘ spiritual sons’ (verses) had 
done. 

Syed Zaheeruddin Zaheer was the son of Syed Jalaluddin 
Zaheer died 1911 Haidar who was a calligrapliist in tlm service of 
Emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar and iiis tutor in 
that art. Zaheer was also enrolled in the Emperor’s service and 
received the title of Ra(,piniud<lau]ah and an ink.stiud as a mark of 
royal favour. He became the pupil of Z )ii | in Urdu po -try at 
tiie lige of fourteen. During the catacly.sm of -the indian .Vfutiny 
he Had to leave Delhi and he visited t h; ])etty State of Jh.ijiiar, 
Sonipat, Nijiiiib.id and B.ireiily. He wish d tt) go to Lucknow 
but hearing of the disord '.rK there he went to [tuiiour wirere ho 
stayed for four years. He came back to Delhi and got a small 



post in til e miiTiicipality. After a short while lie was appointed 
editor ol: the ‘XtUvai Tur ’ at Bulaiidshahr and bj his writing's 
attracted the attention of Maharaja Sheodhayari Singh of Alwar 
who invited him and kept him iu the State for about four j ears 
He had to leave Alwar owing to intpig'ues and throiigii the go d 
offices of Shaifta he got an appointment in the police d.ipaa’tmeot 
of Jaipur State where he stayed for about nineteen years. z4.fter 
the death of Maharaja Ram Singh of Jaipur he went to Tonk at 
the invitation of Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan Ratina([, son. of N'lnvab 
Mir ilhan. After the death of Nawab Ahmad Aii Kiian he was 
given an allowance by Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan,. He stayed 
for about fifteen years in Tonk. Towards the close of his life he 
went to Hyderabad to better his fortune and to p)artake of the 
bounties of the Kiziam. After a sojourn of eight rnoiith'i he was 
received in audience but he died before ha could receive a monthly 
stipend. When he was reduced to straitened circumstainrs 
during his stay at Hyderabad, he was helped by Maharaja Sir 
Kishen .Prasad. 

Zaheer was a prolific writer. One of his diwuns entitled 
Gfulistan-i-Sakhun was published at. Agra. His second and third 
diwans were sold to the proprietors of M itbai Karimi Pro.ss, 
Bombay, and have been published. Tiie fourth dtwan is unpub- 
lishei and is said to be in the possession of his family. 

Zaheer was one of the most distinguished poets of bis age. 
Altliough he was a pupil of Zouq he had an aptinide and partial- 
ity for the style of Momin and his gliazals show the same eliarac- 
tmfistics. He him.self acknowledges this in the last lino of some 
of his gh.izals. He vvas one of the last lights of old Urdu poetry. 
He was regarded as an authority and was acknowledg as a 
master of Urdu poetry. His most distinguished pupil was 
Najamudditi Ahmid Siqib of Budaon on whom he liad best, owed 
the title of FahalwanSakhun the champion of poetry. 

Syed Shujauddin alias Umrao Mirza poetically surnamed 

Anwar Anwar was the younger brother of Zaheer and 

was a pupil of Zouq in poetry. After the death of Zouq he con- 
sulted Giialib. He was a most ])romising poet but In- died at the 
age of thirty-eight in Jaipur where he had s -ttled at the time 
of the Indian Mutiny. He avas treated with respect and esteem 
by his compeers and lie participated hi the mushairas lield ten 
years after the Mutiny at Delhi wliere Duglp Zaheer, Hali, 
Majruli, Salik, Azijx (pu|:>il of G lalib), Arshad and M,a,shsliaq r-'ad 
their poems. Hi- two diw ns are lost to tlio world hut Ij da Sri 
Ram, the t:dciite<l author of the celebrated Khiimklianai awo:^!, 
has colie, chid bis sc.itt'i’ed versos and cornpil. d Us m into i ‘di'.\au,. 
Anwar enm!>i ties i.ii Ijiniself the simplieh v of Zotup the su,bil-.;i y 
of Ghaiil.) uu<,i loftliiesB and delicacy of Momin, 



One o£ the greatest figures m Urdu literature, the brightest 
Ghalib (12!?-«12S5 ^^tar ]hi the firmament of UKiii poetry, and the 
A. H ) 1796-18^9 most towcring genius of his ag(>,, a great 
A. B. thinker and a prose writer of (aniriene{'. yiir/.n 

Asad iniiili Khan poetically surnamed Asad and OhaJib was bt.rn 
at 7\g.ra in tlsc year 3 212 A. H. (1796 A. U.) He is also kisown 
as Mirza ^iSliinsiia an<l had th<! titles of Najamialdaulaii, Dahir-ui- 
iiiiiik, Nwain Jimg conferr( d on him by Ihihadur ShaJs 11 !lu‘. 
hist tifiilar king of nelliL Ghalib had* a, great an<l je.gitinia,te 
in tlic nobility of his birth and there art; nnnK'i'ons rib 
liisions in Urdu a,nd I'ersian prose and ]»oet]‘y to hi-^ 
ly ancestry. He was sp-rung from a noble (Vaural Asia.n 
fae'iily of 'Furks'. of the Aibak clan which traced its descent 
through the Saljnk kings to Faridun in the misty and Icgendtiry 
past. His grandfather was the first memiier of Ids faniily 
to migrate to India and to take u]) service in the aiau\' of Sluiii 
Alam JL His father Mirza Abdulla Khan had a chequered 
career having served the Nawab of Oudh and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and finally the Rajah of Alwar. He lost his life 
in 1217 A. H. in an attack on the fort of a reealidlrant (diief 
subordinate of the Rajah of Alwar. Mirza Abdullah vviis mai’- 
ried to a daughter of Kliwaja Ghulam Husaain. Kliu.n, a coni” 
mandant in tlie army and a respectable citizim of Agra.. The 
car§ of Ghalib devolved upon liis uncle Mirza Nasarullah Khan 
a Risaldar in tlie Hritisli army who held a jagir or fief IVorn 
the British, but who soon died in 1221 A. ll, wlam Glialib 
w-ts only 9 years of a.ge. lie was brought up ipy his motlKir’s 
family biu he (anitiuned to receive a penshm,’ from Hie Briiisli 
in lieu of tlie Jayir of his uncle. Ghalib s])ent, ids early 
childhood in Agra wln re lie ree.eivcd education from Sin-ikii 
Muuzzim a famous tutor and it is said, also from Main Nazir 
the celebrated ])OGt and taitor of Agra. When lie was onl) 
14 years of age he came, in contad'. with a seliolar of great 
leaimiiig, Huriniml, a lArsian by descent and a great; traveller 
who knew tlie living language of Persia and Arabia, iiurmuz<l 
who ehanged his name on his conversion to Islam stayaid 
with Ghalib for .2 years at Delhi and Agra and eiicour;ig(„id 
him in, his studies in Persian for which lie ha.d a, tiaturai 
aptitude. Hurmuzd’s assistance enabled him to attain a wo.!s.der" 
fill mastery over the lauguage which he displayed later on in 
Iris life. 

Ghalib first visited Delhi in 1216 A. H. as Ids uncle, was 
married in the family of Nawab Fakbruddaiilaii and FHaLld) 
Mmself w.^s married to the daughter of Nawab I laid Hdclish 
Khan, poetic lily surnamed M.iruf, younger brotlua.* of Nawab 
F.dduirud lanlaii of Loharu, in the year J22n A. H. vvlmn he. 
was only 13. The atiuospiierc of Delhi was surchar.'»e.d witli 
X)oetry and tlie various poetical assemblies whioh were i-ne order 



o£ the day and his contact with a poet ae a fatiieiMndaw nrast. 
have given him an early and a powerful impetus to compose 
verses. He at first affected the Pei’siun laognage and v/rote 
copiously in it, but gradually the popularity of Urdu and a 
natural desire to distinguish himself ; amongst liis compeers led 
hiiri to compose in Urdu. Ghalib undertook a journey to Cal- 
cutta in 1830 A. D. in connection with the pension given in 
lieu of t!ie Jagir of his uncle hut he was unsuccessful despite 
his stay of two years there and his appeal to the Privj" Council 
in England. 

C'halib also visited Lucknow and Benans rnronie, and wrote 
a prose panegyric in praise of the minister of tlie King of 
Oiidh and a cpisida in praise of Nasiniddin Haidar. VVajid 
Ali Shall, in recognition of his talents bestowed on him a pen- 
sion of Ks. 500 a jmar but it was stopped on the annexation 
of Oudh after a lapse of two years. In 1264 A. H. (] 847 A. H.) 
Ghalib suffered an imprisonment for three months in connec- 
tion with gambling, owing to the rancorous hostility of the 
kotw^al or Inspector of Police but he was treated with respect 
and consideration. In 1842 A. D. Ghalib was a candidate 
for the new post of a Professor of Persian in the recenth' 
founded Delhi College but as due honours were not shown to 
him when he was called for the interview by Mr. Thomson, 
the Secretary to the Government of India, he declined the offer. 
In 1266 A. H. (1849 A. D.) Bahadur Shah II conferred on him 
the titles of Kajmuddulah, Dabir-ul-mulk, Hizam Jung in a 
Durbar and commissioned him to wTite a history of the line 
ofTaimurona salary of liupees fifty per mensem. In 12fl 
A. H. Ghalib was appointed a Ustad (teacher) of the king on 
the dciith of Zouq and had to correct his verses. During 
the Mutiny ' he came under a. cloud because of iiis intimacy 
with the king and his connection wdth the court. His pension 
was stopped and he was subjected to various inquiries. He 
however cleared himself and succeeded in dispelling ali the ugly 
ruinours and doubts that had gathered round him. His pension 
was restored Mild the sew and dignity accorded to him before 
the Mutiny, were continued Giialii) was also appointed Ustad 
of Jl^awab Usuf AH EJian of Eampur who bestowed on him 
a pesion of lis. 100 per month which was continued to him 
throughout his life. Mirza Ghalib died in 1285 A. H. oorres- 
ponding to 15th Februax-y 1869 at the ripe age of 73 years 4 
months and was bui’ied at Delhi. 

Ghalib was extremely courteous and genial and had a host of 
Ghalib : the man. friends and admirers. He was always a regular 
and prompt correspondent and corrected the verses of bis ])upil 
and replied to the fi tters of his friends with unfailing punctuality 
to the last day of his life. He was possessed of broad sympathies 
and was a man of extremely tender, loving and loveable nature. 



as is revGaled by his letters and verses. He trauseenrlcd the pre- 
judices of religion and rciSe superior to bigotry a,n.d faiiaticisio. 
He w IS i'l fact a latitudinarian caring neitlier Ibr i'.lie. creeds of 
t lie various IsLuiiic sects nor for the so-called iulidclitj of tlio 
Hin riis. His best Mends and pupils were aiuongst tiic lliiiduR 
the iuost notable of them being Munslii 1!. irgopal I'ofta., a, imo irk“ 
able writer of Persian verse. Although not always in ail!neri,t 
eirciunstances his purse was iit the disposal of his friends ii,nd hci 
was always generous to the needy. Couj>h5d with his liberality, 
his eondiict was characterbed by frankness a,ii.d candr)!!!’. He 
never belittled his own. deUnquencies and gave a free cxpresvsioti 
to them. He was a moderate drinker but he never eone. ailed it 
and wrote to his friends and hi his poems apologetically and b ilfc- 
iugly as if he were over weighed with the consciousness of his 
owfi short eomlngs. With courtesy and urbanity he combiii d in 

himself tlie dignity and ex eassive self-respect ami iiidependenec of 
ciiaraeter. He behaved like a noble and met the nobility 
on equal terms. He refused the professorship as be was not 
shown titfciiig honours. He might carry his self-respect and inde- 
peiidenee to fantastic extents but he was always humble, consi- 
der;ite, loving and sympathetic to liis large circle of friends, liis 
domestic life was not excep: ionally brighter happy, d’o liis wife 
to whom he was welded at the age of thirteen he owed no ex- 
cessive fondness but he was not unhappy. Cdaildren of his own 
he had none, as they all died in inf incy. His only brother who 
became insane aiiil lived with him died at the time of the Mutiny. 
Qiialib was attached to a relation of Ids called Arif who was a 
poet of great qiromise but his deatli soured Mirza’s life. The even- 
ing of his lii'e was further embittered by his bad health and 
numerous ailments. His life was not the life of an afliuent man 
but it .D, ever bordered actually on starvation. He was however 
in strained circumstances and felt tlie pinch of want keenly. .N’o 
wonder that he sought solace in liis moderate cups. Like .Mir, 
(dhalib had passed through the fi-iy ordesil of (a’ilmlations which 
gave a poignancy to his verses, (xlialih, however, was never 
haughty and conceited but was jmiirious in his])ralse, wdiieh made 
it valuable. The most outstanding feature of (rhalih’s character 
was his inexhaustible fund of humour and wit. They cased the 
jolts of his life aud seasoned his troubles, in his darkest, mo- 
ments, would flash out some gleam of humour which would re- 
lieve him of pain and mi.sery. His wit is n<jt morda,nt and caustic, 
it is mellowed with human symparhies and is always original 
and apt. Ho is occasionally cynical but the cynicism is not born 
of disgust, liis playful humour docs not spare the must Siicred 
of tiic ties and many a shaft of delightful wit arc aimed at his 
wife and his marital life which need not bo taken too se.riously, 
liis memorable biograpliy written by his devoted pupil Haii 
is replete with numerous anecdotes of ins wit a.nd humour. 


^.Tliaiib, as a, ranks very high. He had read deeply 

Gaiib : the sehoiar. widely and his pi-ofound erudition evoked 

considerable respect and applause from contem- 
porar\' scliolars. In fact so much was he in love with his Persian 
that he not only wrote copiously in that language but wished to be 
judged by his Persian works. He often bewailed the fact that 
his uttainmeiits in that language were not adequately recognisedj 
especially as Persian was going out of vogue in India. It is 
a curious trick of fate that his Urdu poetry on which he laid 
no store should entitle him to the highest place in the temple 
of fame. It was only to follow the fashion and at the instance 
of his friends and patrons that he wrote in Urdu. He was 
an. omnivorous reader and had read deeply and well. Such 
was his powerful, retentive and alert memory that he never 
purchased a book but took books on hire which he returned when 
finis lied. He was an improvisatore of .no mean order and 
could compose verses to order extempore as he did on one 
occasion at Calcutta to the wonder and admiration of the 
company. Arabic, he did not study thoroughly but knew 
tolerably well. He had a great command over prosody and 
dabbled in astrology. He had read sufism carefully and made 
use of its doctrines in his poems. He had no taste for history, 
mathematics and geometry although he has left a work on 
history. He had no aptitude for religious elegy or chronograms 
but he was a great thinker and a philosopher. His genius had 
many facets and he combined the learning of a scholar, with 
the exquisite expression of an artist. 

He is the author of the following works : 

(1) Ood-i~llindi “ The Indian Amber 

(2) Urdu-i~Mualla “ The Royal Urdu 

(3) Kuliyat of Persian poetry and prose. 

(4) Diwaii-i'Urdu. 

(5) Lataif-i-Ghaibi. 

(6) Tegli4-Tez. 

(7) Qata,-i-Burhan. 

(8) Panch Ahang. 

(9) Hama-i-Ghalib. 

(10) Malir-i-Nimroz. 

(11) Dastambu. 

(12) Subdcliiii. 

Ood4“Hindi and Urdu-i-Mualla published In 1869 A. D. 
His Persian and are in Urdu and contain letters written by 
Urdu writing's. G-halib in his characteristic style. Ood-i-Hindi 
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also contains some exordia and prose coinpositioiis. Latail'-i" 
Gliaibi written under the pseudonym ‘o£ Saif-ui-fLui is a, mis- 
cellany. Tsgh-i-'Tei in Urdu and Nama-i-G-htilib in, Persia, n 
are the outcooie of controversy that centred round l lic solecisms 
and mistakes that Miraa pointed out in his <,>ata~i,“Piir]ia.(!, a,fter- 
wards called Uiirafsh Kawaiani, ol; .BurJ,ian (,)ata, whbdi was 
regarded as a standard lexicon. Panch Ahang relalcH to |n’oH(! 
composition in Persian. His bulky kuliy'at ol‘ Ptu-siiux vcj’Siis 
oontains (.pisidas in praise of God and Mahoinmad ‘and tJie, Imams, 
eulogies of kings of Delhi and Oudh and GoviaMiors of Pritis]} 
.ln(,Iia and eminent nobles. His diwan of Persian ghazais ranks 
very high. Mahr-i-Nimroa contains in Persian an. account of 
events from Taimur and Humayun and was commenced in 
1850 A. D. at the command of Bahadur Shah IL Dastambn 
in Persian is a narrative of incidents of the mutiny in Dcilii 
ranging from 11th May 1857 to 1st. July 1 858 A. D. and is 
a valuable record of contemporary writing. Subdehin is a 
Persian book wliich contains two or three qasidas in Persia ,n, 
some IJaltas and some letters. 

While ^Mirza was at Calcutta certain people found faults 
His contpovei’sles. compositions and <;ited one Qatecl 

as their authority! Ghulib impugned the 
authority of Qateel and adduced some verses in liis support 

from diwans of Persian masters. This infuriated the oppo- 
nents who were pupils of Qateel and they levelled tlieir 

shafts of criticism at him and attacked iiim vigorously. Ghalib 
wrote a masnavi entitled Bad-i-Mukiialif in whicli he justified 
himself by citing further authorities and throwing oil o,n tlie 
disiurbed waters. The second controversy relates to the mis- 
takes that he detected in the authoritative lexicon of the time, 
Burhan Qata. He wrote a book in 1276 A. H. 1862 A. D. aiul 
called it Qata-i-Burhan and rechristened it Durafsh Kawaiani 
in 1277 A. ,I:L This book shows his depth of rcsearcli and 
scholarship. It attracted considerable attention and many people 
wrote counterblasts in reply. Ghalib met the objections 

of one Mirzsa Ahmad Beg of Calcutta embodied in a book called 
Mawaid-ul- Burhan^ by writing book called Tegh-i-Tez^ and the 
objections of Hafiz Abdul liahim in Sata-i-Burham by writing 
NamadrO-halib. 

Ghalib ’s position as a Persian poet need ,noi; be (jonsidered 
His position as a however be mentioned that 

Persian poet and he is regarded as a master of prose a,nd poetrv 
prose writer. Persian literature and his name is 

associated with some of the greatest iitorateurs of India in 
the .Persian language— Khusm, Paizi, .Naziri, Bedil and 
■- Hazin. 



G-halib’s arc may be consider ad in three periods which mark 
The three stag’es the developmeiit o£ his genius and which have 
r-f Ghaiib’s art. different characteristics o£ their own. It miihb 
ia; stated and accent iiated at the outset that G-halib did not 
want to be judged by bis Urdu Diwan which he calls ‘ colourless ’ 
and took legitimate pride in his Persian works which alone 
he thought would enhance his reputation. His soaring geniuSj 
ills lofty tlioiights and his keen intellect left their impress on 
Urdu verse and the short diwan of 1800 lines is one of the 
most cherished and highly esteemed treasures of Urdu Literature. 
The first stage which may roughly be taken to extend from 
his childhood wlnm " he lisped in numbers ’ to about 25 years 
of age when he expunged from his big Urdu diwan all obscure 
:!ud Pt.rsiaiiised couplets. This Urdu diwan which had been 
relegated to the limbo of oblivion has been found out and 
published and affords many opportunities of judging his early 
efforts and tracing the gradual development in his art when he 
discarded the hea vy yoke of Persianised constructions and the 
tyranny of hairbreadth subtleties of thought worthy of Euro- 
pean schoolmen, the e^ni sectors, of the middle ages. The 
early period is marked by fond and excessive imitation of Per- 
sian po.Hs of th^ Naqshbaiidi school, its greatest exponent being 
Bedil. Not satisfied with a simple expression of simple and 
great truths, the school tried to gain distinction by indulging 
in lofty flights of fancy and fine subtleties of thought without 
much meaning and with little effect. They were frequently 
charged with digging a mountain to find a mole.- Ghalib very 
naturally took to this style, for the aristocracy of his tempera- 
ment required him to be distinctive, and saturated as he was 
with Persian modes of thought, and familiar as his tongue was 
with Persian ways of expression, he found it congenial tind 
comparatively easy to write in that style. It furnished an out- 
let for his high ideas. His scholarship proved of great assistance. 
It is clear that Bedil predominated over him for not only did 
he imitate him but frequently paid him homage by directly 
alluding to him in his verses. Such an influence, pernicious as 
it was, lasted not very long and Ghalib recovered from his in- 
fatuation. He not only cast Bedil out completely but even 
purged his work of the odes written in his style. These early 
efforts are distinguished by quaint similes, sublime flights of 
thoughts often verging into obscurity, Persianized construc- 
tions and unfamiliar anil uncouth words which smothered fluency 
and elegance. There is no effect, no deep probings of human 
nature such as are found in his later compositions, no firmness of 
grasp. The touch is uncertain and the style is crude and imma- 
ture. These strings of long winded Persian constructions with 
only a slight sprinkling of Urdu words could only be called Urdu 



verses by courtesy. Some o£ these discarded verses were so highly 
Persianfeed that by a mere change o£ a word or two Ghulib 
incorporated them in his Persian Biwan. These early efforts 
which were much ridiculed, show glimmerings ol; tiu^ tow<.;riiig 
and incisive intellect and the promise of a great poet anri thinker. 
The essence of Ghalib’s poetry is distinctive and tlu'. bent of 
his mind in early days indicates the lines olMti)pr(.)V(jnic:ii.t bi 
later years. In the crudities of expression and tl»c lofty f light? 
of thoughts of these early cornposikons are dis(;erjied t:roa,suros 
of new ideas and beautiful imageries, wliicii weiui 'preserited 
in a new and attractive garb. The hostile criticisins of. his 
opponents, the burlesque and ludicrous imitations of his style, 
the sober advice of his esteemed friends such as Moulana Fazl 
Haq Khairabadi, Mufti Sadruddin Azurda and Hakim ^gba Jan. 
Aish and his own acute and discerning intellect dispelled the 
illusion. He had outgrown Bedil’s influence. Tii the second 
stage the futile subtleties divorced from facts no longer attracted 
and domineered him. There was more refinement of language, 
there was greater command over the vocabulary, there was a 
closer restraint in the use of Persianised constructions and idioms. 
The chrysalis stage had passed but the modes of thouglit. and 
the love of old, difficult and Persianised constructions still clung. 
But such use does not offend good taste. It is aclmirable and 
thought pro vokixig. Such verses could be comprehended after 
a little battling with them but the delight born of such an 
encounter is thrilling. The very effort engenders joy. The 
last stage of improvement is the ci’eam of Ghalib’s art. It is 
the quintessence of poetry. Some of his verses a, re wonderful 
examples of condensation in elegant language. These odes 
combine purity of language with dignity of thought and rare 
beauty of expression. The verses are terse and compact, simpki 
elegant and flowing, pregnant with thought, subtle, delicate 
and original. It is these verses which place Ghalib in the 
forefront of Urdu poets. 

One of the claims af Ghalib to gTeatnesB is his originality— 
Ghalib’s claim to originality ^ in thought, expression, similes, 
greatness 1, His metaphors, imageries, vocabulary and construe^ 
originality . tions. Even common place tlioughts are in- 

vested with a charm which make them look new. Ordinary 
incidents are presented in a light in which they had never been 
viewed before. For his new thoughts he seeks new modes of 
expression. The strikingly original manner in which he writes 
lifts the ordinary theme from the common place. His love of the 
novel and original with his power of condensation leads him 
to paradoxes which he uses with singular effect. Gl-ialib also 
makes a departure from the ordinary practice of Urdu and 
Persian poets by making words follow thought instead of 



thoughts following words which is an artificial way of ver- 
sificatioii and which is responsible for the tons of insipid and 
colourless stuff with which the diwans of poets abound. His 
Yerses tire no efforts at rhyming but are thought packed. 

Closely allied to this, is his allusive style and suggestive 
His allusive style. poetry. V He strikes the key 

note and leaves the reader to make out the 
melody. He does not play for passive listeners He does not 
revel in full descriptions. As has been mentioned above the 
essence of his poetry is distinction. The wdiole tenor of his 
life proves the aristocracy of his intellect and his remoteness 
from common-plaee modes of thought and habits. He changed 
his mm de plume w’’hen he found that a middling poet was 
using it and his verses were being confounded with his ; he 
was distinctive in. his dress, behaviour and speecli. His letters 
show that he abhorred the vulgar and the commonplace. His 
early style flows out from the same source and is dominated by the 
same ideas. Ghalib’s poetry is ‘ caviare to the general ’ for it 
is thought packed ‘ fancies that broke through language and 
escaped 

Ghalib is essentially a poet of self-introspection ‘ He sings 

Ghalibr a poet of of '’fe ’■ H® 

seif-intpospection. opens his heart to his readers and sings of 
the tragedies of his owm life, his dimmed grandeur ‘ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, his illusive and ever receding 
hopes, his galling poverty, bis unavailing efforts, his .scepticism 
occasionally relieved by a buoyant faith in the goodness and 
justness of Providenee, the thousand and one attachments and 
affections of life its pomp and circumstance, its joys and its 
vexation. His verses are subtle records of bis various and 
varying moods now of jubilation and exaltation, now of gloom 
and despair. 

Ghalib is eminently a great thinker and his verses are full 
4. Ghalib a great philosophic truths expressed with 

thinker and a phi- remarkable facility in philosophic language, 
lospher. He is a mystic and a transcend antalist 

rising superior to the prejudices of sects and creeds. He says 
‘ I am a worshipper of one God, my religion is the renunciation 
of creeds. When creeds are extinct, they become ingredients 
of true faith. He not only preaches but practises and liis life 
■was one beautiful example of freedom from sectarian or re- 
ligious intolerance. His ideals of worship are very high. He 
says ' He whom i worship lives beyond the bounds of com- 
prehension. To the seeing eye, the temple of worsliip (Qaaba) 
is only a symbol of the real temple h Ghalib repudiates the 
pleasure garden view of paradise and the glowing pictures of 



the gratiecation oE sense, as humiliatag and demoralising to 
the purity oE high ideals. He writes ‘ We know what paradise 
is in reality Imt oh O-halib ! it is a fine idea to keei) ones 
lieart happy M and again ‘ True worship is not evoked by 
the tlion“ht oE wine and honey. Hurl down sneh a, jiaradise. 
into heir ^Tlialib believed that the supreme mistortmie, 
the rea] tra^^edy oHife is iiidividmil selE-coiiscionsiiess because it 
sunders the ‘individual from the cosmic conscioiisiiOBs. far 
happier he would have been, he says, in a vein of tou(.^h,ing- 
pathos, if he had not been torn away from his God and eaugot 
up' in’ the trammels of narrow individuality He complauiB, 

‘ when I was nothing I was God, and if 1. had not been aiiy- 
thino' i would have been God. I have been ruined by having 
been'"(a separate individuality), what I would have been if 1 

had not existed at all I (I would have been God).’ As a mystio 
Ghalib transcends the trivialities of vexations and joys and 
sink's serenely from his elevated plane. ' In dream my im- 
acrination was doing ‘ commerce ’ with thee (the world) when 
nvy eyes were opened I found that I had neither any losses nor 
any o-ains ’. How beautifully he illustrates the truth that the 
sonsi'&le phenomena are a manifestation of the ld:e force yi^t they 
are not the life force itself. As Bergson says ‘ the life force is 
immanent in the forms and yet transcenls them Says he, 
' we look upon everything as God and very easily imagine that 
we see God i.n everythi.ag. But that God is beyond all com- 
prehension. And our case is like that of the [leople who imagine 
themselves awake in tlieir dreams ^ whereas the lact is that/ 
they are still fast asleep.’ 


Ghalib’s poetry apart from its philosopliic truths is full of 
K r n.,inm in ' coriceiitrated emotion. The in, tense pathos of 
the ”^po8tvy of life, the heart-rending anguish of helpless 
suffering, the blank bewilderment of unbear- 
able misery, the stern and inexorable shocks of sudden misfortune, 
the painfui consciousness, in short that “ life is a sad funeral 
procession with the laughter of the Gods in the background” 
all this finds an echo In his verses. He says, ^ Tiie bond of 
existence and the bond of sorrow are in reality tlie same. How 
can man become free from the fitful fever of life before he dies 
And again, ‘ Y'es Sorrow is soul-corroding but how can 1 escape 
so lopg as I have a heart. If I did not suffer from the stings of 
love there would be the stings of fortune And omu-. more, 
^ Oh Asad I how can anything except death euro the pa,ln <if hid. 
The candle has to burn on any how, till the dawn.’ 

‘ Ghalib shared the child’s egoism and the nervous smisitivEt- 
s ness of his contemporary Shelley. He. cannot undoi’.stand why 
he should not be let alone and have his own way and he cries 



out ‘ After all I have a heart of flesh and blood, it is not a 
stone or a brick-a~bat whj then should it not be moved by 
sorrow*. Yes I shall weep a thousand times, why at all should 
anybody oppress me. The child cannot understand why Ih^ 
should get pain. The concentrated passion, the unreasoning 
simple fond hopefulness, the pathetic clinging to fast vanishing 
faith, the dread of impending calamity but not the lull coiv 
seiousiiess of it are beautifully mirrored in the couplet in whicli 
he sajs, ‘ Ah fiiend I Why are yoti so nervous in telJhig me of 
the disaster in the garden. Why should it be my nest on 
which the lightning fell yesterday ? ’ 

The verses of Ghaiib bear the imprint of his suffering, in, 
his verses he proclaims the divinity of suffering and the 
baptism of tears that makes sin itself divine. Of the 
intense humility and lowliness of heart born of sincere ro- 
pentence and a sense of utter insignificance there is a remarkable 
example in the couplet, ‘ I sold myself to the world for nothing. 
But when I pondered over my worthlessness, I found that 
even this (nothing) was too high a price. 

The tragic gloom of Ghaiib ’s odes is occasionally relieved bj 
rays of dazzling light. The stmsMne and joy 
Hisiuimoui. interspersed with despair and darkness. 

His poems are lit up with a humour subtle and delicate like 
the bloom on a flower. It is not broad or coarse but is mellowed 
to suit the most fastidinus taste. 

Some of his verses arc the concentrated essence of poetry. 
Their simplicity iiides depths not easily fathomed, like the 
transparent clearness of a deep river. ‘ Beyond every image, 
every ostensible thought of his, there are vistas and back 
grounds of other thoughts dimly vanishing with glimmers in 
them here and there, into the depths of final enigmas of life 

and soul i 

Ghaiib is a consummate artist and has an astomstnog ]>(jw( r 
•x .K „ .5.. awd felicity of presentation of the visual 
Ghaii o e<V' . ‘All ! Love, the joy of night, the 

pride of heart, the peace of sweet sleep, belong to him over 
whose arms thy locks are gently waving ’. And again, 

‘ Glialib ! my eyes have been closed in sleep (of death) by the 
ci&rts of keeping them open. Alack I they have now brought, 
the beloved to the bedside but at what an hour ’. 

Ghaiib has great power of condensation. Some of lus verses 
„ . are models of brevity and suggestiveness. 

power of ”eon- Here is a couplet, ‘It reminds me of tln^ 
cleosation. number of sore spots in my heart owing to 

lom^ingB unfulfilled. Do not therefore ask me Oh ^ God ! tr. 
render an account of the sins committed, by me The versc^. 



is foil of pathos and lias that haunting’ quality which cliariictci- 
izes true poetry, ‘ It makes a pretty reference ti< the ?HoiuiroxiB 
sins conimitted in life hutit also alliidcs to tlie he-rou; Htrogglc.s 
of feeble InmiJiuity a, gainst alluring tem|>tati.<)nH. li; iias ‘also a 
subtle meaning hlr a bold and straighlforueird .sisunvr wliu 
audaciously i-elln God that the nvimb(‘r of sins (^ommil;te,d is 
very small but tlui longings of committing sitis lor whicl.}. he 
found no o}>poi'tnnities is still greater ami thcHC luivi'- Uift some 
spots in lieart }i.iui tliiis makes a pretty alluBion, to the fael; 1;ha,! 
sins are (^ummiti ed not only in act hut also in idiought,’ 


Ghalib is superior to his contemporary Zauq n,,nd Momiu in 
Ghalib eompai-ea tliougUt, ui philosophy of life unil in genius 
With his eontem- but is inferior to Ziiuq and superior to 
Browning. Momin in simplicity of style and beauty and 

flow of language. He can bt; compared to 
Browning as a philosophical poet. ‘ Bro wing’s genius lies 
in what Professor Saintsbury has called tlie dissection of a 
soul. Ghalib’s genius does not so much disstict as probe into 
the mystery ol' life. He sees truth by ilashes. His poetry 
does not consist of long drawn-out rcflcctims and suBtained 
thinking out of suddeii yet sure revelations of mystic glimpses. 
He is a metaphysical Browning. Ghalib also differs from 
Browning in tliiit lie lias none of the latter’s ruggeduess and 
' grotesqueness He may resemble Heine in his themes of 
despair and gloom hut he can inore aptly and justly be called , 
the Goethe of Urdu Litera,ture. 

‘ Ghalib joined to the. keen intellect of the phil(jB(j|,)lier and 
Ghalib as a mys- the transcendental vision of the mystic, the 
tiR- cxciuisitc expression of the jirtisl;. His art 

/is truly superb and yet superbly true. Once again beauty is 
truth and truth beauty. To Ghalib had been given in* m. 

* unusual degree the. vision of the faculty divine ”, and it is ;mj 
crude enthusiasm to say that he was a great mystic. With 
liim mysticism was not an amateur pursuit but a realization and 
in his poetry there is an accent of conviction, a si;a.mp of 
Binccrity which raises it to the level of the most impassioned 
utterances io the literaturi} of the world 

Giialib left a iiost of pupils chief amongst whom arc NawaJ* 
Gi^illb’s pupils. Ziauddin ^Nayyar and .Rakhsgan, Majruli, 
Salik, liali his biographer, Zaki, Nawafj Alaud- 
din Khan Alvi, Munshi Har Gopal Tufta, Aziz, Mashsiaei and 
Jauhar. A, few are noticed below. 

« ^ Kagljupiui Salmi’s vaioaWe article ithaiih h. the 

, Bast and West for tho philosophy of Ghalib. I have also cooHulted ulth 

the articles ot M. Khnda Bux and Abdul Qadir on Ulmiio ii, the Huj.lu.l , 


Mir Mahdi Majruhj son of Mir Hussain Figar, was a distin- 
Majruh died 1902 guished and dearly beloved pupil of Ghalib 
A. D. and a resident of Delhi. He had to leave it 

during the Indian Mutiny and take refuge in Fanipat. When 
the storm blew over and things once more settled down to their 
normal level he came back to Delhi and took part in the 
mushairas. He went out in search of livelihood and spent some 
time at Aiwar where he was a pensioner of Maharaja Sheo 
Dhayan Singh. Towards the evening of his life Nawab Hamid 
All Khan of liampur made him an allowance and he passed 
his days in peace. In ldl6 A. H. he published his diwan entitled 
Mazhar-i-Muani 

Majrub writes fluently in chaste and simple language. He 
elects to write in short metres in which he shines best. There 
is no freshness of thought but his style is masterly and his verses 
are faultless. Hall praised him. He was one of the last exponents 
of old Urdu poetry and carried on the traditions of the old poets 
in a befitting manner. Ghalib addressed to him many letters. 

Mirza Qurban Ali Salik was the son of Nawab Mirza Alam 
Saiik : died 1893 Beg. He was born at Hydei-abad, some say 
A. D. at Delhi. He received his education at Delhi. 

At first he adopted the pen-name of Qurban and consulted 
Momin but after Momin’s death he became the pupil of Ghalib 
and chose Salik as his takhallus. At the time of the Mutiny 
he left Delhi and sought refuge at Aiwar where he began to 
practise as a Vakil and stayed for a few years there. He went 
back to Hyderabad where he became a sireshiadar in the educa- 
tion department of the State. He also edited a Urdu magazine 
called Makhzan-ul-Fawaid under the patronage of Nawab Umudat- 
ul-Muik. His diwan is entitled Hinjar-i-Salik. He died in 1291 
xi. H. in Hyderabad. 

Salik wa.s a distinguished pupil of Ghalib. His verses are re- 
markable for loftiness of thought and flow of language but there 
is no freshness. His ode on the devastation of Delhi and his 
elegy on the death of his poetical master Ghalib are poignant. 

Hawab Syed Mohammad Zakai’ia Khan Rizvi poetically sur- 
Zaki : 1839 A. D. to named Zaki came of a distinguished and 
1903 A. D. noble faimly and was born at Delhi in 1839 

A. D. His father Nawab Syed Mohammad Khan and his maternal 
grand-father JSTawab Azamuddaulah Mir Mohammad Khan 
Muazzam Jung Sarur were poets and authors of diwans, the 
latter having also written a tazkira of Urdu poets. Zaki 
received his education at Delhi and was deeply learned in Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic. He had also some knowledge of medicine, 
law, iassawaf (sufism) astrology, music and calligraphy. He had 
U.-22 



eminent teacliers amongst whom were Moulana Salibai and 
Pandit Ram Kishore Biemal. 

In poetry Zaki was the pupil of Ghalib with whom lie had 
long family connections. Ghalib had a regard for him, tretited 
him with distinction and gave him a certificate a copy of wliieh 
is found in the diwan of Zaki. He wrote copiously and took 
a keen part ill the mushairas. He gave an impetus to Urdu 
poetry wherever he went. He was an apt puyiil ol: liis |K)etica,l 
master and many ol; the characteristics of Oliaiih are found in 
his verses. He was a master of prosody and the outstanding 
qualities of his verses are subtlety of thought and flight of 
imagination. His verses, however, lack poignancy. 

He had to leave Delhi during the mutiny like Zaheer, Anwar, 
Salik, Hali and others and sought government service. He retired 
as a Deputy Inspector of Schools in 1901 from Budaun after 
having visited Meerut, Gorakhpur, Bareilly and Allahabad in 
the course of his service. He died in 1903 A. D. in Budaun 
where be had settled down after his retirement. 

Zaki’s diwan was published during his lifetime. He com” 
manded considerable influence in poetical circles and was regarded 
as a creditable exponent of the old school of Urdu poetry. He 
left behind him many pupils, the most famous being Syed Ahmad 
author of Partiang Asafia and Ikiridit Jawahar Nath Kaul Saqi, 

Nawab Ziyauddin Khan was the younger son of Nawab 
Rakhshan : died Ahmad Bakhsh Khan. He styled himself 
1883 A. D. Rakhshan in Urdu and Nayyar in Persian 

poetry. The jagir of Loharu was assigned bj^ Nawab Ahmad 
Khan to his younger sons and it was managed by Nawab Amin" 
uddin Khan. Besides being related to Ghalib ho was also his 
pupil and was regarded as his first Khalifa or ‘ adjutant.’ He 
had a great reputation as a critic and was an important personage 
in the literary circles of that period by reason of his high posi- 
tion and great learning. He was well versed in history and 
he helped Elliot in the compilation of his monumental work. 

His son was Nawab Shahabnddin Khan who had the poetical 
surname of Saqib. He was a nephew of Ghalib by marriage 
and also his pupil in poetry. He wrote poetry in Urdu and 
Persian but died very young in 1869 A. 1). at the age of twenty- 
nine. He was a poet of great promise. 

Nawab Mirza Saiduddin Ahmad Khan with the nom de pmte 
of Talib was also the son of Nawab Ziyanddin Ahmad Khan and 
was born in 1852 A. 1). He consulfeed his elder brother Saqib and 
also^ showed his verses after Saqib’s death to Majrah, Salik and 
Hall. After serving as an honorary magistrate he was appointed 
an extra-assistant commissioner in the Punjab in 1879 A. D. 



He resigned the post in 1885 A. D. owing to the death of his 
father. 

Mirza Shnjauddin Ahmad Khan poetically surnamed Taban 
was the son of Nawab Shahabuddin Khan Saqib and the pupil 
of Shadan and Dagh. He is the author of two diwans. He is 
married to the daughter of Mirza Baqar Ali Khan Kamil adopted 
son of Ghalib and is a pensioner of the Nizam. He is a poet of 
no outstanding merit. 

Another notable member of this distinguished family is 
Nawab Mirza Sirajuddin Ahmad Khan Sail, son of Na wab Shahabiid™ 
din Ahmad Khan, the elder son of Nawab Ziyauddin Ahmad 
Khan. He is one of the most creditable pupils of Dagh and one 
of the foremost poets of the age. 

Moulvi Mufti Sadruddin Khan Azurda, son of Moulvi Lutf- 
Azupda : 1204 A. ullah Kashmiri, was the most dominatmg per* 
H.~1285A. H. sonality of that age. He occupied a most 
conspicuous place in the society of that period. Moulana Shah 
Abdul Aziz and Moulvi Fazal Imam were his teachers. He held 
the office of Sadaruxs-sudur, the highest post then opened to 
Indians, He was a very learned man and was a master of 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu. So great was his reputation that 
he was selected as a tutor of Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan of Rampur 
and Nawab Siddiq Hassan Khan of Bhopal. Sir By ed Ahmad 
was also his pupil and speaks of him witli great reverence. 
Such was his love of learning that he used to coach advanced 
students after his court work. He commanded considerable 
influence by reason of his great learning and ability, high 
position, nobility of character and generosity of heart. He 
was a most prominent man of his time and Momin, Ghalib, 
Zauq, Sahbai, Shaifta and Rakhslian were bis friends. During 
the Mutiny he became involved in trouble and lost half of his 
jagir. 

Azurda xised to compose verses in Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
with great ease. He showed his Urdu verses to Shah Naseex* 
and then to Mujrim Akbarabadi and finally became the pupil 
of Mir Mamnun. His verses are neat, simple and effective but 
they were never collected into a diwan. He is also the author 
of a tazhira of Urdu poets which is not extant. He is, however, 
remarkable not for his verses and tazUra but for his great 
influence. He died in Delhi in 1868 A. D. 
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A HISTORY OB UBUU 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE COURTS OF RAMPUR AND HYDERABAD 

THE AGE OF AMIR AND DAGH 

On the annexation o£ Ondh and the exile ofWajkl Ali Shah 
nf in 1856 A. D. and the Indian 
poets ^fronr Delhi A. D. with the deportation oi: Zatar, the last 
and Uieknow i .j. king of Delhi, the last Btmiig holds oi: 
afteiT^ie Indian Delhi and Lncknow ceased to 

have any attraction for Urdu poets who began to cast longing 

eyes on the small principality of liampur. 

Some of the poets of Lucknow who used to revolve round 
A. rai- Waild Ali Shah accompanied him to Calcutta 

mut ^ and isome followed him when the storm o:i: .1857 

had blown over. The seven principal poets at Mutia Burj wliere 
Waiid Ali Shah had encamped at Calcutta wire named saoa 
mwara (seven stars) by him and were given long titles aini 
honorific names. Indeed Wajid Ali Shah was a past master in 
the art of inventing new and attractive titles winch he? lavishly 
bestowed on all those with whom he was pleased. Kegular 
mushairas were held at Mutia Burj and the glories of Lucknow 

were revived on a minor scale. Chief amongst the 
formed the constellation at Mutia Burj were : lata h-iHl-daiilah 
B‘iklsbi-ul-mu]k Barq (q. v.) ; Malitabn;id-daiilali Kaukub-ohmulk 
Sitorai Jang Darakhshaii (q. v.)' ; Malak-ucl-daulah Saulal , (^idsiiam 
nd-daulah Haji Mirza Ali Bahar son of Haji Ah Beg and u pupil 
of Kasbk ; Aish and Muzaffar Ali Hunur who was a pupii of Saba* 
in o-hazal and of Dabir in marsia and who was the ustad of 
Midihaddrah Azma Nawab Badshah Mahal poetically entitled Aiam 
anclNawab Mahbub Alain Saheba who were masters of diwaii 
and were wives of Wajid Ali Shah. Dagh and Nazm Tabatai 
a, Iso participated in the mushairas of Mutia Bitrj which gave great 
impetus to the developement of Urdu poetry in Bengal The 
m<^t eminent of the local poets was Mouivi Abdul G-haffor Khan 
Khaldi w,ith the pseudonymn of Nassakh who was a deputy 
collector of Raj Shahi and who is the author of many works. .He 
wrote Sakhun*i“Shaura in 1291 A. H. It is a tazkirah of somcMiierit 
of Urdu poets in the conventional style. Nassakh was !i. critic of 
ability and his criticisms of Dabir and Anis tliongh not 
always fair are interesting arid valuable. His other wo)-ks arc : 
Daftari Bemisai, Qitai Muntkhib, Ciiashmai Faiz, Slialiid-i-lslrrat, 
Marghub Dil,- Ashaar-i-Nassakh, Ganj Tawarikh, C^and .Farsi, 
Armaghan, Bagh*i-Fikr etc. He had a pupil of some repute in 
Ansakh. 


The dispersal of the poets between 1856-1858 A. D. contirmed 
from ^ pi'ocess which had already set in as the glory 

Fy^bM, Lucknow of Delhi began to wane. The first exodus from 
Delhi was a result of the invasions of the 
derabaci ' Afghans from the North and the free-booting 
campaigns of Marhattas from the south. The first exodus was 
neither sudden nor general. It was gradual and extended over a 
period of fifty years or more. The devastated condition, of Delhi, 
the dimmed glory of its kings, the insecurity of life and property, 
the uncertainty of livelihood, the diminished patronage at the 
court, and a longing for fresh fields induced the poets to forsake 
their homes to seek refuge and subsistence elsewhere. Fiirriikha- 
bad, Fyzabad, Azimabad (Patna), Murshidabad, and Hyderabad 
Deccan had their share more or less in affording an asylum to the 
vagrant poets from Delhi., Furrukhabad and Fyzabad were nearer 
but Furrukhabad was much too small and the patronage was 
limited. Fyzabad and afterwards Lucknow where the capital had 
been shifted from Fyzabad, received the main stream from Delhi 
because of its nearness and for certain .reasons which will be set 
forth below. 

Maharban Khan Hind a grandee of the court of Nawab Ahmad 
Furrukhabad. Khan Bangash of Furrukhabad was a poet and 
musician of some merit. He learnt the art of poetry from Mir Soz 
and Mirza Soiida who stayed there with him after leaving Delhi. 
Soiida wrote some qasidas in bis honour. The torch of poetry kept 
burning fitfully and tire descendants of the Nawab some! iinos 
wrote poetry tiiemselves a.nd kept poets on tmiiU pensions. 

Maharaja Shitab Hai the governor of Bengal and Bihar was a 
Azimabad. great patron of poets and a poet himself. His 

son wrote poetry under the pseudonymn of Haja and consulted 
Mir Zayuuddin Zaya, a contemporary of Soiida, wlio went to 
Azimabad after staying for a short time at Lucknow. Fighan 
after having visited Murshidabad and Fyzabad came to the court 
of Maharaja Shitab Rai at Azimabad and was treated with great 
eonsideratio.!!, Mir Mohammad Baqar Hazin a pupil of Mazhar 
left Delhi and found favour in the court of Nawab Saadatjang of 
Azimabad and died there. Urdu poetry has always .flourished 
here and Behar has produced notable poets of great merit. 

The Nawabs of Bengal and the grandees of their courts 
Murshidabad. welcomed the poets From Delhi and dispensed 

hospitality with lavishness. Mir Soz went first to Murshidabad. 
Mir Qudratullah Qudrat of Delhi, a poet of enii.iience went to 
Murshidabad and died there in 1.2(15 A. H. He was a con- 
temporary of Mir and Souda. Mirza Zahur Aii .Lvhaii(| also 
went there at the invitation of Nawazisii Madiammad Khan 
Shuhab Jang at the time of Emperor Mohammad Shall. He was a 



writer and reciter of marsia. The fire did not really die out at 
M.nrshidal)ad and Bengal produced Urdu poets of its own. 

Taiida is a place near Aonla (district Bareilly) and [tan spur . 

Mawab Mohammad Yar Ivluin poeticaJiy sur- 
names! Amir was a brother of Nawab Faizullah Kliiin of Ibimpiir. 
He was si poet and a p-atron of poets. Me invited Mir Soz ;in,d 
Sauda but they did not come. He then called Sheikh (^hamiiddin 
Qaim of Chandpur pupil of Dard and Sauda, and gavi^ film a, 
stipend of rupees one hundred per month a,nd became Ins pupil in. 
poetry. He entertained Musliafii, Fidwi Lahori, Mir Mohaininad 
Naim Parwaiia, AH Shah, Isbrat and Hakim Kibr Ali He died 
at Rampur in 1188 A. H. 

At the time of the first exodus the flo-w was most scanty and 
Hyderabad. irregular from Delhi. The journey was long 

and beset with dangers. The Marhattas and Pindaris played havoc 
with travellers. A few venturesome spirits went there. Khwaja 
Ahsanullali poetically surnamed Bayan pupil of Mazhar went 
there at the time of Asaf Juh 11 and died there in 1213 A. H. 
Shah Nasir went thrice. 

People flocked to Fyzaba.l not only because it \\'as neater to 
Fyzabad and Delhi than the courts of other princes but also 
Lueknow- because they were welcomed with great -warmth 

and cordiality. Ummat-uz-zauhra alias Bahu Begum, the wife of 
Nawab Shujauddaulali and mother of Nawab Asafuddaulah was a 
favourite and an adopted daughter of Moliammad Shall Emperor 
of Delhi. She had a great regard for the people of Dtiliii and all 
who eame from Delhi were treated with kindness and geiuirosity 
befitting their rank and station in life. The nuniific(;ncc of the 
FTawabs was another attraction. Nawab Asafuddauhdi was 
married to the daughter of Khan Khana a grandeti of Dollii and 
provided another tie. Poets, artists, merchants, artisans, nauieh- 
girls and every class and condition of men poured in. .It is said 
that Bahu Begam drained Delhi of half of its men. The courts 
of the Nizam, I’ippu Sultan, N'awabs of Carnatic, Nawabs of Mur- 
shidabad, and Azimabad were far flung and no wonder that Fyza- 
bad profited. The influx in Fyzabad was great and uninterrupted 
and the volume increased when Asafuddaulah moved into Luck- 
now which drew men both from Fyzabad and Delhi. At one time 
or other many poets came to Fyzabad and Lucknow. Sauda, Mir 
Taqi Mir Soz, Mir Taraqqi pupil of Mir Soz, Talib Ali Klian Aislvi a 
pupil of C^ateel, Jaafar Ali Hasrat, Baqaullah Kiian Baqa, Khwaja 
Hasan, Mir WaUullaU Muhabb pupil of Sauda, Mir Haidar Ali 
Hairan pupil of Sarup Singh Diwana, Mir Zahak, Fakirar Makiu, 
MirGhulam Hussain Birashta pupil of Mir Taqi, Zaya, Flghanj 
Qaim, Mushaffi, Insha, Juraat, Rangihj Qateel, Qazi Mohammad 
Sadlq Akhtar who came from Bengal and many other lesser lights, 



came at different periods and kindled love of poetry and added 
lustre to the court. At first Mirza Jawan Bakht, the son and 
heir-apparent of Shah Alam came to Lucknow from Delhi and 
after a short sojourn left for Benares. He brought numerous 
followers from Delhi some of whom remained at Lucknow. Mirza 
Sulaiman Shikoh another son of the Emperor Shah Alam followed 
his brother and became a pensioner of the Nawab Wazir at 
Lucknow. This generous- hearted prince had brought a large 
retinue and attracted many poets and other gifted people from 
Delhi. For all these reasons Lucknow became a glorious garden 
in which hundreds of nightingales warbled their sweet and enthral- 
' ling notes. 

The first blow to the Lucknow School was delivered by the 
The second exo- annexation of Ondh and the departure of 
dusfrom Delhi and Wajid Ali Shah to Calcutta. The Indian Mu- 
pupf^^Hyderabmi aftermath dealt another blow to 

and other Indian the poets at Delhi and Lucknow which became 
Indfan Mmfnv storm centres and scenes of operations of the mu- 
tineers and the Bxitish. Bahadur Shah Zjifar 
was tried, found guilty and deported. The denizens of the Llila 
Mualla which was the main stronghold of Urdu poets in Delhi 
dispersed seeking shelter. There was great insecurity of and 
positive danger to life and property. The principal place of 
refuge was Rampur which was midway Lucknow and Deliii and 
easily accessible to men residing in those cities. The rulers of 
Rampur were generous -hearted and liberal patrons who held the 
poets in esteem. Hyderabad though distant attracted many, 
fhe neighbouring states of Alwar, tlaipur, Bharat pur, Patiala, 
Kapurthala and Benares gathered a few of the refugees. The 
Mohammadan states of Tonk, Bhopal, Mongrol in Kathiawar, 
Maler Kotla and Bhawalpur where the rulers were also poets 
drew tlie wanderers, enrolled a number of poets as their court 
bards and supported those who sought their livelihood there. 
The principal centres however were Rampur and Hyderabad 
Deccan and only a short description of the literary activities 
in those two states can be made. Alwar with its ruler Maharaja 
Sheodhan Singh gave shelter to Zaheer, Tasweer, and Tislma 
pupils of Zouq and Majruh and Salik pupils of Ghalib, He called 
Sarur the author of Fisanai Ajaib. Many went to Jaipur to 
seek employment—the principal poets being Zaheer and his 
younger brother Anwar who died there. Arsliad Gorgani. visited 
Maler Kotla and Bhawalpur. Tonk, Mongrol and Bhopal dis- 
tinguished themselves and may be noticed here very briefly. 

The ruler of Tonk Nawab Mohammad Ibrahim Ali Khan was 
born in 1848 A. D. and succeeded to tiie mas- 
nacl on the deposition of his father Hawab 


Tonk. 



Mohammad Ali in 1866 A. D. He wag a poet and wroto under 
the pseudoiijma of Khalil At first he was the pupil of Hafiz 
Syed Mohammad Hussain Bismal Khairabadi whose; iistad was 
Amir Minai. At his death his younger brotli(;r Miiztsu* Ivliaira- 
badi (supra) became the poetical preceptor of Khalil,. At his 
court the Nawab gathei’ed many poets the chief anumgst \sdiom 
are : Zaheer ; Nawab Suleiman Khan Asad a pn])il oi’ Ahihu-, who 
is the author of many diwans and who w<;:n.t t(.) Tonk at, the 
special invitation of the Nawab and has left many pupils in loisk 
such as Asghar Ali Abrn, Habibullah Zabt and Alxlul Kahim 
Khan Shari: ; Khwaja S.yed Karamat Ali Khalish a. pupil of I)a,g]i 
who left an unpublished diwan and many pupils and died in 
1904 A. D. I Kausar. The sons of the Nawab are poets and 
follow the traditions of them father. 

The very small state of Mongrol in Kathiawar became a 
centre of Urdu poetry through the patronage 
* of its ruler Nawab Hussain Mian Babadur, 

Some of the most famous ones of that time stajed w'ith him. 
flalal, Taslim, Dfigli and Shamsluwl a great Ustad of Lucknow jind 
a distingiiislted pii])il of Nasikh were; his guests at one; time or 
another and enjoyed bis liospitalicy. He used to pay a monthly 
salary and even remitted money to poets when they were not in 
Mongrol The distance the limited patronage and the; climate 
deterred these distinguished men from sf,aying long. 

The present ruler Her Highness Nawab vSultan elahaii Begum 
evinces keen practical interest in education. 
’ and has made munificent donations to tin! 

Muslim University and other mstitutioas. Ma,n\’ schools have 
sprung up ill Bhopal as a result of her liberalito . She is deeply 
read and is the author of many books. She lias helped deserving 
men and is a liberal patron of learning and devout folic.) wer of 
Islam and she made a monthly contribution towards the i;xpenscs 
of the publication of a biography of the .Prophet )>y Bliibli 
Nomani. Her mother Nawab Shah Jehan Begum wjis a po(;t,(;ss 
of no mean order and had the poetical appellation of Shiriii 
(which was later on changed to I’ajwar) in Urdu and Siuih rjelia.ii 
in Persian. Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan with the nom de poeie 
of Taufiq was tlie consort of Nawab Shah rlchan Begum, lie 
was a learned man and a great theologian and had stmlied under 
ikzurcia. He is the reputed author of about one huncir(‘,d und 
fifty books and befriended learned men and poets. He. aiscj 
wrote poetry in Arabic and Persian under the penuuimc; of 
Nawab. The father of Nawab Shah Jeban Begum and husband 
of Nawab Sikandar Begum, Nawab Jahangir Mobammiul Khan 
wrote Urdi; poetry under the title i;>f Dardat. His diwan, is 
published. j;,|Besides the royal family and the nobility, Bhopal 



has been and is a centre, of poets and Urdu poetry is pat* 
ronised. 

Not only states but landed, magnates who had any taste engag- 
( 3 d Urdu poets as their companions or Musahibs. 

Rampur and .Hyderabad deserve to be treated at some length 
because they played an important part at the close of the era 
which gave birth to court poetry. 

There were three reasons why the refugees took shelter at 
Rampur. It was equidistant from Delhi and 
Bampiir Lucknow, was easily accessible and the distance 

was small. Secondly, the rulers were patrons of poets and 
Utefateurs and were liberal in their rewards and pensions. 
Thirdly they did not keep themselves aloof and did not treat 
their pensioners as their servants. They held them in high es- 
teem, were greatly sympathetic and took care not to hurt their 
susceptibilities and even admitted them to terms of intimacy. 
The poets became their companions and the Nawab participated 
ill their frolics. For tliis reason poets did not wish to leave 
Rampur even when they were tempted with better pay and pros- 
pects and those tluit left had always a secret longing for the 
genial court of Rampur. 

Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan, son of Nawab Mohammad Said Khan 
was a great lover of art and literature and a 
Ali patron of poets. Himself a poet of no mean 
order he wrote both in Persian and Urdu. 
He had the poetical appellation of NaMm in Urdu and has 
left a diwan. At first he consulted Momin but- later on he 
formally enrolled himself as a pupil of Ghalib and after his death 
he also showed his compositions to Asir. He surrounded himself 
with tiie satellites of Zafar and Akhtar. Amongst the literati 
the most famous were Moulana Fazal Haq Khairabadi, Mhza 
Nausha Ghalib, Mir Hussain Taskin., Muzaffar Ali Asir, J alal and 
Amir Minai, Dagb also came from Delhi in his time. Nawab 
Yusuf Ali Khan by gathering poets of Delhi and Lucknow 
schools in his court ushered in that period of Urdu poetry 
which marked the beginnings of the Union of Delhi and 
Lucknow school and which culmuiated at the time of his son 
Nawab Kalb Ali Khan. 

The death of Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan did not retard the 
activities of the poets who found a still more 
Nawab Kai!) Mi liberal and munificent patron in. Nawab 
fim A. H. *(1835 Mohammad Kalb Ali Khan who succeeded his 
A.—n 1871 A. 1). father in 1865 A. D. Unlike Frederic the 
Great, the Nawab was exceedingly generous to the literaieurs of 
his court. His reign was the halcyon period for the court 
U.— 2S 



singers, lie lived in a poetic atmosphere surrounded by tiie 
leading poets of the age. Not only was Eampur an asyliisii 
for poets but it attracted men of eminence in other directions 
It becsimc a brilliant centre of illustrious poets, famous physician, 
emincjit prose writers, renowned calligrap lusts, distinguished 
literateurs^ noted Chiefs^ accomplished chobdars and skilled 
Rakahdcm. Amongst the literary men the most famous were 
Abdul Haq Kiiairabadi, Abdul Haq Muiiandis (iiiathema'ticiaii) 
Moulana Irshad Husain, Syed Hasan Shah Muhaddas (juris 
consult) and Mufti Saadiillah. The most celebrated Hakims were ; 
Hakim Mohmmad Ibrahim, Hakim Ali Hussain, Hakim Abdul 
All and Hakim Husain liaza. But the galaxy of poets was most 
resplendent. There had never been such a, splendid array and 
a brilliant throng of poets in one court. Only the most important 
ones can be mentioned here. Asir, Amir, Dagh, Jalai, 'J?asleem, 
Bahr, Munir, Qalaq, fJruj, Haya, Jan Saheb, Agha Hijv pupil 
of Atish, Uns pupil of Nasikh, Shaghil, Shadaii, G-haiii, Zaya, 
Mansur, Khwaja Bashir and Kaza. The name of minor poets 
is legion. The favourite poets were lodged in a magnilicMit 
structure at liampur called ihc Musa, bib Manzal The Na-wid) 
was a wise and a tactful man. Except Amir Abdul Haq 
and Irshad Husain none received a salary exceeding rupc-es 
hundred. The pensioners were no encumboranoe to the sta,te. 
They held offices suitable to their attainments and age and thus 
made themselves useful to the state. But the Nawab was most 
sympathetic and showed personal concern in the affairs of the 
poets, cleared their debts and distributed, rewards on festivals 
and other important occasions. 

Nawab Kalb Ali Khan read the Maaqid and Adanqul with 
Moulana Fazal Haq. At first he wrote prose—* botli Urdu and 
Persian — and composed many books, a few of them being 
Buibul4-Naghma-iSanj, Tarana4-Ghum^ QcindiRi-IIarem and 
Shig-afct-RKhusrauvL AiQ also wrote Persian poetry and his 
Persian diwan is entitled I'aj Furruhhi. Amir was bis poetical 
preceptor and he showed his Urdu verses to liim. He practised 
the art with diligence and succeeded in compiling ibur diwans 
wiiich are by no means,, deficient in, merit. Tiiey *' are mentioned 
below in their order. 

1. Nasha-i.Khusrawani. 

2, Dastamburi a khaqani. 

d. Durrat-uUntikhab. 

4. Tauqi a Sakhun. 

Hawab Kalb Ali Khan adopted the norm de poete. Hawwab 
and wrote verses with skill and distinction. He was very fond of 
tracing words to their origin and, greatly interested in pliiJiology 



(lafzi TaJiqiq). He frequently encouraged discussions and himself 
presided at their deliberations. Bahar, Taslim, Jalal, Amir and 
Munir were adepts in this Lafzi Tahqiq and gre«t progress was 
made. He abjured obsolete words and constructions and 
scrupulously avoided the use of incorrect words which were 
termed as matruhat (words given up either as incorrect or archaic 
or inelegant). 

Not only was the court a resort of all the scholars and poets 
but it saw the fusion of the Delhi and Lucknow school of Urdu 
|)oetry~a process that commenced at the time of his father, 
it is a very important phase of Urdu poetry which has not 
received the amount of attention it deserved. The cult of 
Nasikii degenerated in the time of his pupils who could not 
maintain the high level of their Ustad. All the objectionable 
features were emphasised in the works of his followers without the 
redeeming ones. The Lucknow School was represented in Rampur 
by Bhar, Munir, Qalaq, Aseer and Amir. The principal champions 
of the Delhi School were two *. Dagh and Taslim. Dagh was a 
pupil of Zoiiq and had evolved a fascinating style of his own 
which partook of some of the characteristics of Juraat. His verses 
were poles asunder from those of the Lucknow School, and 
they made a universal appeal. There was a craze for them. 
Taslim although a resident of Lucknow belonged to Delhi by 
reason of his style. He was the pupil of Nasim the distinguished 
pupil of Momin whose tradition he carried on so gloriously in 
Lucknow even when the School of Nasikli was at its zenith. 
Taslim refused to succumb to the lure of the style of K asikh 
and always condemned it in scathing terms and zealously followed 
Nasim and Momin wherever he lived and practised his art. 
Momin and Ghalib stayed for a very short time and their 
influence was casual and fitful. Taskin a pupil of Momin had no 
forceful personality and left no mark on the history of the 
Urdu poetry of his time. The schools acted and reacted on each 
other. The outcome of this was most important and advan- 
tageous to the course of Urdu poetry. The artificiality and 
bombast of Nasikh disappeared or at least received a most 
staggering blow. The archaic words and constructions and 
incorrect expressions which were a feature of the Delhi school were 
given up as a result of the spirit of enquiry into the history 
of words. Poets reverted to the fount of true emotion and 
poetic diction was improved. The exponents of the Lucknow 
school saw the futility of the cult of Nasikh and found that the 
public taste h'ld veered round to its rival school and they 
trimmed their sails accordingly. Dagh, as lias been said, became 
wonderfully popular and his rivals saw that they must adapt 
themselves to the new style to save themselves from being left 
behind or from being relegated the limbo of forgotten poets. 



' Amir who chailen^^^^ Daghjiad to bow before 

the popular opinion and his second diwan entitled Sanam khanai 

Ishq is more or less written in the style of Da gh althoiigli it is 

not devoid o£ characteristics peculiar to himBell'. He also wrote 
two addf-nda to his dewans one in the style of Mir and tne^ other 
in the style of Dard—botli typical Delhi poets. ^Tlie addenda 
are named Gohar'i-fntkhab and Johar-i-lntlcliHl) Ihe piipils of 
Amir notably .Rayaz, Jalil and Hafeez have ^ further 

in this direction and their verses cannot; be ^distiiigiiisfied 
from those of Dagh or his pupils. Jalal a ])ripil of tlaslik and 
Barcj, brought up in the atmosphere of artiheiality, steeped in 
the traditions of the school of Nasikh, forsook the Lucknow 
style for that of Delhi and one of his Diwans is written in that 
style. He avowedly follows Mil’. It should not be nnderstxiod 
that Amir Jalal and others came thoroughly under the infimuice 
of the Dehli school but it is true that they were largely affected 
and the emancipation of Urdu poetry from the tyranny of 
artificiality, sensualism and bombast of the Lucknow sclioo! wag 
complete only when a society called the Mayya r was fornu d in 
Lucknow and its activities gave a, coup de grace to a sijhool 
wliicli was waning in its influence and rapidly losing ground in 
the estimation of the people. 

iSTawab Hamid Ali Khan the present ruler of the state is 
Nawab Hamid All highly cultured and a mnnificmit patron of 
learning like his distinguished pixu.h’cessors. 
He writes verses with credit and has best(nved ptuisions 
on poets and scliolers. The days of old Urdu jioetry we.re 
numbered because of the advent of the now spirit whhdi Iuib b( 3 <'a 
discussed at length in a subsequent chapter. The 'NTawnb has (!ou- 
tributed handsomely to tlie various educational aiifl useful 
institutions and has maintained the old traditions gloriously. 

Mufti Munshi Amir Ahmad poetically sunrarned Amir, son of 
Amir (1244-1318 Moulvi Karam Mohammad was born in 1828 
A.H.) (1828-1900 A.D. in Lucknow in the reign of Shah Mairir- 
uddin Haidar. He was closely r<datc(l to the 
celebrated Mohommadan saint of Lucknow, Hazrat Maldiduiii 
Shah Mina whose mausoleum stands in that city and is held in 
much veneration. Amir studied in that well known and i^ros- 
pertms institution, the Feringhi Mahal College at Lucknow, ' and 
soon acquired considerable proficiency in Arabic and a remarkable 
knowledge of Persian. In the beginning his father taught him 
and one of the most learned scholars of the period Mufti Mohfim- 
mad Saadullah xvas also his teacher. He was a spiritual disciple 
of Amir Shah Chishti. He also knew a little of m< dieine, Jistrology 
and other sciences. He showed r( markable a]>(-irude for iurellec- 
tual work and was very intelligent and iridustriouB. lie was 


distingTasbed amongst Ms compeers by his considerable scholarship, 
sensibility, and simplicity. 

Early, Amir began to court the Muses assiduously and enrolled 
himself as a pupil of A seer, a distinguished ustad oi his age. 
Gifted as he was with an inborn genius for poetry, aided by his 
thorough knowledge of Arabic and Persian, guided by hxs ti e 
and efficient poetical preceptor, Amir soon made a name tor him- 
self and achiev. d poetic fame. The whole atmosphere was charged 
with poetry. Tne riva’ries of Atisli and Hasikh, the poetical con- 
tests held almost daily in which veterans participated, the activi- 
ties of Saba, Khalil, Rind, Sahr, the enthusiasm for religious 
elegy and the emulations of Dabir and Anis gave a stimulus to ins 
genius which flowered very early and by constant practice he at- 
tained a mastery which soon attracted notice. In iSoS A.D. ps 
feme reached the court of Wajid Ali Shah and he was honoured by 
being asked to recite his compositions which were greatly appre- 
ciated. At the command of the king of Oudh he composed two 
books entitled Irshad us sultan Ithe command of the King) and 
Hidayat us sultan (the orders of the King). In return, a grand 
Khillai with a princely reward was bestowed on him. inis 
favourable reception at the court increased his fame as a poet 
The annexation of Oudh however dealt a death blow to the ambi- 
tions and aspiration of the courtly circle of poets. After the 
Mutiny he wanted to take up Government service and was pur- 
suaded bv his friends to see the Judge for the post of Sadar 
Amin but he gave up the idea as it proved distasteful to him. 
After a retirement of some time he wiis summoned to Rampur m 
1858 A.D. by Firdaus Maknn Nawab Mohammed ITusuf All Khan. 
The Kawab’s munificence, liberality, appreciation and enthusiasm 
collected the poets of Lucknow and Delhi who were drifting 
aimlessly after the great cataclysm of 1857 A.D. After the death 
of Usuf' All Khan in 1864 A.D. Rampur entered on a still moi^ 
brilliant era of poetic activities in the reign of Kawab Kalb All 
Khan. Amir had the much coveted honour of being the poetical 
master of the Nawab and also held a responsible post in the admi- 
nistration of state. He was appointed an officer of Uvi. Law 
and was given the designation of Mufti Adalat by Nawab lusut 
Aii Khan. At Kampur Amir became a great literary and social 
personality and with the independence brought about _ by the 
allowance settled on him, he carried on his various poetic an.^ 
scl ohirly activities. He remained forty-three years at Kampur 
with a few visits to Lucknow but he finally left for Hyderabad 
(D.-ncan) only to die. His friend and contemporary ^ Dagli 
who had spent a number of' years at Rampur laid attracied 
the notice of the Nizam of Hyderabad and had gradually riBen 
to be his poetical teaclmr. He invited Amir to 
bounties of the Nizam. Amir presented himself early in .U . 



A.D. wit! I Hii ode of welcome to the Nizam when he halted at 
Beniires enroll tc to bis capital on his return from Calcutta. 
The Nizam was pleased and asked Amir to pay a visit to 
Hyderabad, Amir left liampurin .1900 A. I), at an .inauspicious 
iumr for slkortly after his arrival lie Ml ill and dical^ at; tluy ri|)e 
old age of 7d years and 10 montlts, after <10 illness e<r oiUi 
month andiiiiie days. Dagh and Hatan ■ .Nath Sarshar attended 
him in his illness. ' Ma,haruja. Sir Itishen Pershad also visitikd 
him. 

Amir was a copious writer. All that he wrote lias not sur- 
vived him. Some of his [irose compoaitioiis 
His woi'ka. and a di wan of Urdu verses were lost m the 

Mutiny. In .L<S95 A.D. his house was burnt down a.nd many of 
his writings and valiiaV>le books in liis collection were destroyed. 
The well known works are his two erotic diwans entitled the 
Mirat-iit-lrhaib and Sanam Khanai Ishq, a diwaii in Naat called 
Ivhatim un Nabin and Amirut-Lugbat a fragment of a Urdu 
lexicon. 

1. Irshad us Sultan. 

2. Hidayat us Sultan. 

5. (Tliiiirat i Baliarista.ii The shame of s|)rmg ” contained 
tile gliazals which lie read in Mushairas in tlie pre- 
Maitiny days, ([asidas in praise of Wajid Ali Sliaii 
and other poems. It was the lirst diwan that was 
lost in the mutiny. 

4. Nur Tajalli. 

5. Abr .Karam. .Both artj masMav.is written diiring Iris 

stay at .Lucknow bid'ore the! Maitiny. 

(). Zilcr i Shall Ambia a musaddas in praise of the I Vo 
pliet celebrating his virtues and aceompIiBliments. 

7. Sabah i Azal a poem on the birtli of the Propiiet. 

8. Sliani i A bad a poem on the death of the Prophet. 

9. Lailat ul Qadr, a poem on the ascension of the 

Prophet. 

10. Majnmai Wasokht a collection of six \MaBokhts all 
written in 1284 A. H. as the chroiiograramatie 
names denote : Bang i Iztrar, Wasokht Urdu. 
Shikayat Ranjish, Safir Atishhar, llasiid Agiiyar 
and G'hubar Taba. These are ali ]mbllHhe<l with an 
iidmirable introduction by Darai .Adabia, of Lucknow, 
iiiidcr the title of Minai Sakhun. 

L I . Muhammad Ivhatim un Nabin, iva.R composed and 
published in 1289 A.H. 



12. Intkhab Yadgar— is a tazkira of Urdu poets of Ram- 

pur written at the order of Nawab Kalb All Khan 
ill 1290 A.H. as the chronogrammatic title suggests. 

13. Khayabaiii Afrinish “ the flower bed of creation” a 

work on the nativity of the Arabian Prophet. 

14. Miratul Ghaib ‘‘ the mirror of the unseen ” a diwan of 

Urdu ghazals and qasidas, 

15. Sanam Khaiiai Ishq the second ei*otic diwan published 

1313 A.H. 

16. Johm’-i-Iiitkhab. 

17. Gohur-i'Intkhab 1301 A.H. These two short ooilec- 

tion of verses are addenda to his diwans of ghazal 
and are said to be written in the style of Mir and 
Darcl. 

18. Third diw'-aii which could not be published and which 

contains qasidas, rubais and other poems. 

19. Surmai Bnsirat contains a list of Arabic end Persian 

words wiiicii were mcorrectly used in Urdu with 
explanations about correct use and authorities. 

20. Biihar-i-Hind a siiort lexicon of Urdu words and 

idioms and which formed the nucleus of Amirul 
Lug hat. 

21. Amirul Lugliat. Amir was also engaged in compiling 

a stupendous lexicon, of Urdu language which was 
called Amirul iuighat but it was never more than 
begun. Two huge volumes contain the etymology 
and meaning of words and idioms beginning with 
Alif the tirst Urdu alphabet. His p,rofound scholar- 
ship, his indefatigable energy and industry and his 
wide etymological researciies are apparent from this 
vast undertaking. Two volumes were published. 
A third one was also compiled but could not be pub- 
lished. The work was projected to be completed in 
eight huge -volumes. .It was ].)egun. at the time of 
wab Kalb AH Khan and had -the patronage of 
.His Honour >Sir Alfred Lyall the then Lieutenant 
Governor of the United Provinces. It also received 
the support of General Azim Khan. Vice-Preside.nt of 
the Council of Regency, Interesting references 
are made to this dictionary in his letters. 

22. His letters and his miscellaneous works in- prose and 

poetry. 

Amir was great letter writer. His circle of frie.iid9 ?-ind p-upils 
was very large and some of his letters which have i.)een publishei-i 



with a masterly introduction by .Moulvi Ahsan llikh Khan Saqibj 
his pupil, are very interesting and instructive. They reveal Ansir 
the man and throw light on the various tra.its ol; his character. 
Tiiej also provide material for his biography and serve, to explain 
knotty points about prosody and language. 

Zad'iil Amir, Risalai Israr-i-Nazam and Muiiajat ai*e, some oi liis 
prose works; 

: Amir had hundreds of pupils. A few of them may be men- 
. tioned. Nazim, Nawab, Sahiar^ Jah, el alii, 

Pupi s o mil*. Itayaz, Zahid, Barham, Kausar Khairabadi, 

Wasim, Hairan, Muhsan Kakorvi, Shahir Machhlishahri, A bid, 
Raza, Dil, Qarar, Saqib, Asghar, Muztai*. Sarshar, Hafiz, Ah, 
Akhtar, Qamar. The most notable are Rayaz, Jalil Miiztar, 
Asghar, Hafeez. 


Amir was not only a talented poet but an erudite scholar of 
vast learning and his claims to fame are mani- 
His poetry. published diwan Mira,t ul Ghaib 

is uneven in merit. Some of his early attempts which are crude 
and colourless are dovetailed with his later productions wliicli are 
better finished and of better workmansliip. His early verses have 
all the objectionable features of the school of Nasikh — tlie play of 
words, sensualism, oceasional debasement, coarse and inelegant 
similes and descriptions of lady’s attire and toilet. Tlitire is 
nothing new or original but the old themes are. presented 
occasionally in a (fiiarming style. His second diwan Sanam 
Khanai Ishq is after the manner of his great rival to poetical fame. 
Dagli and is characterized by thoughts of pa^Bionat;e love, How ami 
eloquence, and by pictures of amorous delights. His pamjgyiics 
on the Prophet are creditable performances couda'd in cunventional 
style with an oc-casional burst of passionate eloijiumci* and 
genuine enthusiasm. He has command over various pee tie forms 
and is an adept in the composition of quatrain, glcizal, qasidii, 
muklmmmus and musaddas. 


His verses are noted for their high thoughts, <do([iienc,e, ilow, 
harmony and compactness. Therc^ is no inter- 
^ ^ larding of ornaments and no profusion of 

figures of speech. His style is distinguished for its vivacity and 
apt similarity of ending, sweetness, sublimity of thought, tender- 
ness of feeling intensity of passion and a mastery of expression. 
There is a fair sprinkling of sufistic ideas the life and soul of 
oriental poetry and didactic moralisings, Sucii thoughts iiowever 
are not the exclusive property of one particular poet but occur 
again and again in the works of others . One of Amir’s couplets is : 

‘ Why go for Kaaba’s pilgrimage, a foolish whim ’ tis on tliy 
part, Go seek and thou shalt find thy Love, housed in the closest 
of thy heart” is reminisc^t of a' memorable Persian verse 
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Realise tbyself and control thy heart which is the best pilgrim- 
age ”, The following lines beautifully depict the fleeting trail- 
science of mundane things with the necessary moral. 

The conclave ends, the moths do fly 
And flutter from tiie lamp a way ; 

The march is on, yet on the sky 
Some fading stars do idly stray, 

They too shall shortly hide their head 
And soon their glory shall be shed ; 

While reigns on earth soch gay dismay 
We sleep and dream the time away. 

His themes of anguish and agony, the proverbial sufferings 
and tortures of the separated lover, the heartless indifference of 
the cruel mistress, all find adequate representation in his hjve 
lyrics. Says he with customary exaggeration 

One Night ol: separation weighs 
Like hundreds of Retribution days. 

One of his couplets has immortalized itself by being quoted in 
oue of the judgments of Justice Syed Mahmud of the Allahabad 
High Court being the only Urdu quotation of its kind. It ex- 
presses in an oriental way what Shakespeare wrote in Hamlet 
“ For murder, though it has no tongue will speak with most 
miraculous organ” 

“ Now Murder cannot long lie hid, my Love, the Retri- 
bution's nigh. 

Though thou wilt hush thy guilty steel, the blood* shall 
for its vengeance cry I 

Amir was a thorough gentleman and a, perfect example of 
, . oriental politeness and courtesy. Mudesty was 

a marked trait in his character. His was a 
loveable nature . sincere, sympathetic, pious, modest and simple. 
He never uttered an ill word nor did he write satires. He was a 
tliorough moulvi in his habits scrupulously following all the in- 
junctions of the Quran. His reputation as a pious and religious 
man stood very high and people had a great respect for ills 
character, piety and knowledge religious as well as secular. There 
was no love of grandeur about him. He was always just and 
refused to be diaiwn into controversies regarding his supremacy 
over Dagh in the domain of letters. His relations witli his great 
rival Dagh and his other compeers were friendly and pleasant. 
He was always impartial in his judgments and never showed 
partisanship nor became a member of a literary clique, tie was 
affectionate and loving. He left four sons, (^himar, Arzii, Zamcer 
and Akhtar. 
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It may be contended that Amir <xjntril.mtcd noidiing ^i;o the 

■ development of Urdu pociry. IliK HorvieeR to 

IS posi 10 the Urdu language iiaive been ree.ognizecl elsC” 

whei’e ill connection, with his moiinmentnl iexiemi, a (lolossal 
work which still remains imfinished. Hr was im\ve\er a potU, isi 
great parts and talents and. his vers('rt are ihe <!( light oi tliou- 
sands. He ranks very higli amongst, moilern Urdu |)eets and 
deserves a conspicuous position in tlu^ \bdhidi:dt oi lirdu 
Literature by virtue of his great seimhirship nsd high [loid.n^ 
genius. 


Hawah Mii’ssa Dagii was born at Delhi in. l.Ho.1 AJ..). £fis 
Dagh Dehlvi 1831- father was Nawab Shamsuddin Khan, brothp' 
1S05 A.D. of Uawab Ziauddiii of Lohani who died in 

1252 A. H. when Dagh was only six or seven yetn-s of age. His 
mother remarried Mirza Mohamtnad Sultan, son and heir-apparent 
of Zafar, King of Delhi and received the title of Shaukat iVlahal. 
She went to live in the fort aaid Dagh accompanied h(;r. He 
thus received, his early education and tra.i;ni.ng in Lai Dila” 
under efficient masters. In l(S44 A. I t he made his deJmt in the 
poetical assemblies held in the Kurt ami vm'y si ton (cime under 
the all-pervading influence of the poetry of tlic titne. He. studied 
Persian with Moulvi Ghayasuddiu the re]tuted author of the, w(‘,ll 
known Persian lexicon, and Ahnuid Hussain. !b‘. lea,rnt calli- 
graphy, horsemanship, soldmry, and use of various arms !.n the 
Fort, the residence in Delhi of the Emperor and the heir-ap[)arent, 
under various masters. He displayed u,ri. i'nteriH<*. pussion for 
poetry and his genius flowered very soojt uiuka* the able guidaneo 
of Zaiifj to whom he had been introduced bs tla; luar-apparent. 
His early efforts were exceedingly creditablcj to him aiul cMumed a 
tribute from the veteran poet-king Bahadur Shah Zsifar. The 
craze for poetical contests in the Fort and outshle gave -an all- 
powerful stimulus to his poetical activities and his 1 iiltmtis (‘ominand- 
ed a very early recognition and elevated him to a, high position. 
Many notable poets and piinces of the blood mn’olird themselves 
as his pupils and submitted their eff'orts for improvement aud 
correction. In 1856 AD. his patron, the heir-apparent dkal, jusd 
in 1857 A.D. the great Indian Mutiny coiivnls<'(| Hie whok of 
Northern India which led to the dispersal of tin; poets froiii the 
Fort. Dagh went with his family to Eampur where he was 
courteously received by Nawab Yusuf Ali i\ ban who knew liiio 
when he was living at Delhi. Dagh was ta,ken up as a com])aiiioii 
of the heir-apparent Nawab Kalb All Khan tmd w'as jna<ie a, 
Darogha or officer in charge of stables and of othta* diparlnumts of 
the State. Rampur became a refuge of the ])oets fnan Ijucknow 
who all lived there. Dagh spent 24 years of his life in assocbilion 
with Nawah Kidb Ali Khan and was eshumed and respia-ted by all. 
He was the convener of poetical assemblies held njider th'' auspic;es 



of the Nawab. Da.gh i?tayecl for about thirty years at Ramptir 
and had the privilege of going on pilgrimage to Mecca in company 
with the Nawata He also visited Delhi, Lucknow, Patna and 
Calcutta. Everywhere he was enthusiastically received and 
poetical assemblies were organised in his honour. lie stayed for 
about three montljs at Calcutta and participated in poetical 
activities of that place, (xlimpses of his impressions during his 
pleasant sojourn at Calcutta can be bad in his masmivi entitled 
Faryad Dagh (The complaint of Dagh). The death of Niiwab 
Kalb Ali Khan in 1886 A.D. once more shattered the hopes of 
the court poets who were turned out as vagrants by the Council 
of Regency, appointed to administer during the minority of the 
succeeding Nawab, Dagh also left for Delhi. After a brief 
retirement and short peregrination he went to Hyderabad 
(Deccan), to vseek his fortune in 1805 A.H, (1888 A.D.). During 
the interval he had visited Lahore, Amritsar, Kishan Kote State, 
Bangalore, Agris,, Aligarh, Mathura, tTaipur, Mangrol State in 
Kathiawar and Ajmere 'where he found many of bis pupils. He 
sought introduction to tlie Nizam, Mir Malibub Ali Khan through 
Raja Girdhari Prasad poetically surnamed Baqi. After a period 
of anxious vsciitiiig Dagli went back to Delhi but was summoned 
by Nawab Asmaii Jali in 1308 A.H. when he was introduced to 
the Niziim and attained to tiie lioiiour and privilege of being the 
royal poetical, preceptor. His career at tiie court of the Nizam 
was one of triumph and success. .His salary was fixed at Rs. 450 
per mensem whicli was increased to Rs. 1,000 and ultimately , to 
Rs. 1,500 per month. He was the recipient of many bounties 
and presents wliieli he duly acvknowledged by laudatory poems 
and apt cliroiiograms. He was at the lieight of his worldly 
pro'feperity. No other Urdu poet was so highly honoured or so 
greiitly rewarchiul. Dagh stayed for about 18 years and enjoyed 
the esteem of the Nizam and his grandees. The .Nizam bestowed 
on him ti.ie titles of Ustaiid-us-Sultan, Nazim Yar Jung, Dahir-ud- 
claulah .Fasih-ul-raiilk, ej alum Us tad, .His stay gave a mudi needed 
stimulus to tlie poetical activities at Hyderabad which had 
languished after the death of Nasir. Dagh scrupulously kept him- 
self aloof from State politics and restrained himself from being 
dragged into cliques and parties. He was esteemed and respected 
by all. .In 190O A.D. Amir his compeer at Rampur, came to 
Hyderabad and stayed with Dagh but be died soon after, 
before lie eoiild Imve an interview with the Nizam. Dagli 
died of paralysis in Febiuary 1905 A. D. a,iid wa.s buried at 
Hyderabad. 

As a inaiii Dag'ii was very gmiial and courteous, witty and 
sprigiitly. He was self-resijeeting and not 
Dagh : the man. given to syco}.>hancy. He had a liost of friends 
and admirers wliom he treated witli co.iiBideratioii :j.rid urbariity'. 



His relations with his contemporaries such as Jalal, Amir, Tasleem 
and Zahir were cordial and pleasant. No petty jealousies ^ marred 
. the iiarmoiiy ot their intercourse. He never took to satire a,iid 
did not hit hi.a opponents. He was however pushiiil which 
accounts foi’ Iris rapid rise in the court ol* the Niaain. 

Dagh as a poet has enjoyed wide celebrity. liis i’epu.fcatioji, 

Uagh : the poet. ‘'“X. 

erotic rerses spread like wild lire aaid occiipseti 

the tale oi: his eoiitempoiaiides Amir, dalal and Taslim. 

His style made an imiversal appeal a.nd attracted much notice. 
It made many converts and Dagh included the most distinguisheil 
poets in the category ot: his pupils whose number is ealciilate<i to 
reach 1,500. Such a distinction both in court and in public 
bespeaks his poetical talents. 

Dagh wnis pre-eminently a, poet ol* love lyrics. He has 
Hf<!wnpk<? left 4 Diwans ol: erotic odes entitled Gulzar 

Dayh “ riie garden of Dagh” ; A.ftab Dagh 
The sun of Dagh” ; Mxihtah Dagh “The moon of Dagh” 
Yadgar Dagh “ The memento of Dagh,” There is also Zamima 
Yadgar .Dagh or a supplement to tlie Yadgar Dagh. Both the 
Zamima and Yadgar Dagh were published postJaimously. He 
has left a masnavi entitled lOiryad Dagh ; a few pa,negyrics in 
praise of the .Nizam and Nawabs of Ramjiur ; a passionate 
dirge on the devastation of Delhi, a number of quatrains a.nd 
qitas. (jiilzar Dagh and Aftab Dagh were piililislied in. .Eampur 
and embody the Hhazals composed during his stiay there in 
the poetical contests with Amir, Tasleem and dalal. They 
show the thorough care he bestowed on their techniqia!. Mahtab 
Dagh and Yadgar Dagli are the result of poetical activities in the 
Deccan and are highly esteemed for their melody, How, eloque,iice 
and esprit. The Masnavi describes the lovti ol; lititdi i-or 
prostitute named Munni Bai also called Hijah a .resident of 
Calcutta who liad come to Rainpur in the fair ’of Benazir," Th(> 
Masnavi has some brilliant verses and is rema:rkable for its 
flow and elegance, but i.s marred by pictures of sensuality and 
coarse passion and is oecasionaily revolting to iirui taste. Hig 
qasidas are .not so sublime as those of the masters like Sauda. 
and Zauq and rank inferior to those of Amir. Ti, uire is no fikdit 
of fancy or high soaring imagination. His amorous disposition 
irieps Old: m iJip pan^^^^^ short of the Btamlard 

laid down l:y the canons for qasida. There is no ori^nTiulitiv' 
ot similes which more often than not pertain to tlm 'iomain ‘d 
love. Hib quatrains partake of the same (rualitv, Thev aiv 
more amatory than didactic in sentiment. His clirmnovramurUie 
verses are extremely clever and evince great workmaiHup * ' 



Dagli’s claims to greatness are ; the wide celebrity that he en- 
joyed, the popularity of a certain style which he 
* furbished and perfected and the services which 

he rendered to the language. Dagh is the acknowledged master 
of sweet, hamioiiious and sprightly numbers. His greatest merit 
is that he refrained from complicated and involved constructions, 
extreme Persianization, uncouth grotesque harsh and ‘ iiidigest- 
able ’ words and artihciality. His verses are smooth flowing 
and spontaneous. His diction is very choice and elegant and 
free from high sounding words. His use of figures of speo(!h 
is admirable and extremely restrained. There is no interlarding 
of ornaments, no farfetched similes and metaphors, no extravag- 
ant hyperbole, no turgid expressions, no redundancy and super- 
fluity of words. The verses are neat, compact, full of vigour 
and effect. They are very sprightly and vivacious in character 
They are alive with flashing retorts and brilliant repartees, de- 
lightful flings at sobriety and abstemiousness, pictures of blan- 
dishments and coquetry, the tortures and agonies of distracted 
love, the machinations and iiitiigues of rival, audacious railings 
and bitter complaints which are piquant and give a flavour of 
passion making a ready appeal to the common emotions of men. 
The style is that of fluraat treating of human passion flavoured 
with that of Rind and finished with a polish of diction and 
elegance of idiom. His style became the craze of his age and be 
found imitators by hundreds. Even his formidable rival to 
poetic fame, Amir, took up tlie style and his second Diwan is 
written a la mode. 


His wide spread celebrity contained seeds of decay. He has 
His limitations, called a poet laureate of dancing girls and 

Ills poetry has been dubbed tiie poetry of 
licentiousness and sensuality. These are extreme views which 
need considerable modification. There is much that is of value 
in his verses. There are numerous verses that appeal to higher 
nature and contain noble and sublime sentiments. All is not 
tinsel. But it must be conceded that his verses have little 
originality or greatness of thought. There is no philosophy 
ill his poem. They do not rank for any exposition of a great 
idea. Tfley do not touch or very rarely do so, the phiioeophy 
of life, the philosophy of true love. His love has seldom any 
beauty, truth, sublimity, or refinement. The beloved of whom 
lie sings is the demi monde who dis|flnys her (“harms to admiring 
gaze in the market. The kisses and embraces of which he writes 
are the kisses “and embraces which could be purchased and paid 
for. Mail}’ of his verses are not fit for decorous eurs. They 
are fit to be sung, as they are sung in the banquets of pleasure 
in the compiiiiy of riotous boon compauions, lit with wine 
and laughter of daucing girls. They de|)ict siirl'ace. einotione 
and rarely 8ti'’ike a higher note. Seidona do they require an 



effort of iraagiiiatioii. iUey cto pruvu-a.^.., ^ ^ 

iuiao'inatiun/ The pictures are of sensual love without pmuty, 
without spirituality. There is not the real pathos or pain of 
Mir, or the sublimity of thought of Ghalib. fl is figures offspeech 
are also commonplace and out- worn. There is no effort at 
originality. His themes as illustrated in his masiiavi are 
frequently commonplace and his love, as shown by tlie love for 
a Gonimon prostitute in his masnavi, is sensual unlit by a higher 
ideal. 

With all iris faults, Dagh must rank higii as a poet of 
His position as a eminence. His service to the language reii“ 
poet, clered by his avoidance of liarsh discordant and 

learned words, his eloquence and spontaneity and apt use of idiom, 
his treatment of stiff themes in a sweet harmonious language, 
his eleverness and facility in composing piquant verses, terse, 
elegant and compact, his wide spread celebrity, his high position, 
as a ustad of many distinguished pupils all entitle him to a very 
conspicuous place in the ranks of Urdu poets and in fact he is the 
only formidable competitor of Amir for the Bovf reigiity of the 
domain of modern Ui’du poetry of that period. 

The list of his pupils is very large. Some of tlicio are ; 

Ahsau Marharwi, iSluh Narvi, Nasim llharat- 
His pupils. purij Bekhud Budaoni, Bekhud Dehlvi, Aglia 

Behlvi, Azad, Hairat, Bagh Sambhli, Hasan Brelvi, Bebak, Hairat, 
Rasa, Firoz, Asbk, Jigar Moradaba.di, Dr. Iqbal, Sayil Deblvi— 
the most notables being the Nizam of Hyderabad Mir Mahbub 
All Khan poetically surniimed Asaf, Iqbal, Say el, A lisa n, 
Bekhud Dehlvi and Biidauni, Nub, Nasim, Jigar and Aglia. 

Amir and Dagh flourished at the same time and wrote gliazais 
.4m ip and Dagh metre, radif and qajia. Both 

eoaipared a li cl are great ustads and masters of verse. Both had 
contrasted. following and a large circle of friends 

and ‘admirers. Both were equally loved tor their amiiibility, 
friendlmes.s and gciitlenes.s, and respected for their poetic talents. 
Dagh enjoyed greatei- celebrity and climbed the ladder of fame and 
worldly prosperity to the top. Amir was not so fortunate, tind 
luid not that me.asure of fame and ease wdiicl) fell to the lot of his 
compeer. Dagii’s appeal was universal and his gha.zais a, re popular 
in the study of the learned, the bamjueting halls of the riotous 
in the streets and in villages, Amir was better liked by scholars 
and descriminating readers who were often repulsed by the 
superflciality and commonness of Dagh. Amir was appreciated 
for his noble sentiments and the perfection of verse-tec hni(|ue. 

'hhe difference in the style is the difference of temperaments, 
outlook on life and environments. Dagh was vivacious and 
inoreurri] !!,,nd. had been brought up in the poetic atmuephere of 



Deliii Amir was a moulvi, had been born and reared at. ijncisiiom" 
and Inid long associations witli the court poety and court poets 
ol: Wajid. All SliaJi. Asar was his poetical master. Barq, Saba, 
Bahar, Qalaq and others were his contemporaries with whom he 
came in da.i,]}’' touch. He could not escape their influence. In 
fact he- himself was attached to the court. He \ras bathed in the 
atmosphere of the period and it was not until he had been 
long in Rampur in a^ssociatiori with Dagh that he began to shake 
off the baneful influence. He was thoroughly imbued with the 
literary traditions of Lucknow and had received his training in 
the cult of Nasikh as practised by his pupils. His first published 
Diwun iVl iratiilghaib eu visages all the peculiarities and charac- 
teristics of that age. There are debased sentiments, coarse and 
eli'gant similes, descriptions of lady’s attire and toilette and inapt 
play of words but there are occasionally brilliant flashes of good 
poetry. Tiic Diwan also shows his grip and mastery over versB 
fication and technique. Miratnlgaib is very uneven. Dagh’s 
style was formed in Delhi and he has perfected his style on his 
own lines, basing it on that of Juraat and pupils of Atish such as 
Rind and Saba. Dagh’s forte was polished language, apt use of 
Urdu idiom, striking repetition and manuplatioii of words and 
piquancy of ideas. He. makes his verses pungent by indulging 
in flings at the coquetry and heartlessness of the beloved, 
jealousy and machinations of the rivals for the Ipve railings 
at abstemiousness and piety, and simulated anger against the 
beloved. His verses have word music and word picture but his 
sentiments float on the surface. These verses caught the 
imagination of the people and this was the great secret of his 
phenomenal and tremendous success. Amir fearing to lose ground 
and struck with the signal success of such a style began to 
emulate him. It is true that he acquired a greater simplicity, 
flow and polisii of language than before but he could not outsliine 
Dagh and in fact was left much behind, xlmir’s second Diwan 
Sanam Khanai ishaq is inferior to Dagh’s GnLar-i-I)agh if judged 
from the standpoint of Dagh’s style. However it discloses 
wonderful effort on the part of Amir to adapt tiimself to a new 
style and the measure of success achieved is by no means mean. 

Judged from the highest standpoint of poetry and lofty 
canons of supreme art it must be admitted tliat there is very little 
originalitv and less of genuine poignancy and ‘ divine fire ’ in the 
verses of both. But with all limitations Amir is superior to 
Dagli ill tin. grandeur of words, sobriety of style and delicacy of 
seiitiment. He is a master of verse-forms and has better com- 
mand over \’erse-technique. He, makes Dw or no mistakes in his 
versification but Dagh errs much more frequently. Amir is 
decidedly superior to Dagh in his qasidas. Dagh’s genius did 
not lie that way an<l he lags far behind although his apologists 



make extravagant elaims for his powers in writing panegyrics. 
Dag’ll essentially a ghazal-writer and he reigns supreme in 

Ms”owa sphere and in his own style, Amir was more versatile : 
a fine prose- writer and cidtic and was a greater scholar than 
Dagh. The monumental lexicon Amirul-lughat, his letters where 
he explains the various intricate points about the use of words and 
idioms and his own verses bear eloquent testimony to his erudi- 
tion and research. His qasidas rank higher than those of Dagh 
and are, entitled to a place along with the best in the language— 
those of Sauda; Zaiiq and Mir Mainnun. Only Zahir, pupil of 
Zouq has shown that brilliancy and power in the present age. 
Dagh scores oyer Amir in point of language and has greater 
sweetness, music, flow, simplicity, pungency and vigour. To Dagh 
belongs the credit of popularising Urdu verse and bringing into 
vague a style which became the craze of the age and still goes 
strong. He revealed the beauties of simple words and dealt a 
heavy blow at the revolting descriptions of ladies’ attire and 
toilets. Dagh’s poetical powers were at their height when he was 
at Rampur but he lost his vigour and grip as his age advanced 
and as he acquired the goods of the world. Amir maintained 
his height and even showed an advance with the passage of 
time. Dagh was spoilt by fame, ease and prosperity as his 
diwans Mahtab Dagii, Yadgar Dagh and addendum to Yadgar 
Dagh, wliic^ were composed at Hyderabad show that decadence 
had set in. It is idle and uncritical to make a sweeping genera- 
lisation. The final arbiter is the taste and temperament of the 
critic. 

Hakim Syed Zamin Ali Jalal, son of Hakim Asgbar AH Bastan 
r? 50 -i 3‘>7 A H Lucknow in 1250 A. H., studied 

1834-1909 A. D . Persian and Arabic in the school of the Nawab 
Asafuddaulah and also qualified himself for the hereditary pro- 
fession of a physician. Like his compeers he took to poetry very 
early and abandoned bis other serious studies for it. His poetic 
bent asserted itself and instead of being a physician he became a 
confirmed poet and sought introduction to Rashk through his 
pupil Hiiai. Rasii.k was tiie most famous disciple and adjutant 
of Nasikh wiio corrected and improved most of the ghazals that 
were submitted to Nasikh. When Rashk left for Iraq, Jalal was 
entrusted to Barq. The daily poetical contests gave a stimulus 
to the young aspirants for fame. Jalal frequented the gathering 
held at the house of Qalatj where Bahr, Sahr, Aseer, Amir, 
Bekhood and others congregated to recite their compositions. 
The mutiny of 1857 A. D. dealt a rude shock to these assemblies. 
The poets were awakened from their rosy dreams to stern reali- 
ties and Jalal who was a mere youth opened a pharmacy in Luck- 
now in the rooms of one Bakhshi Hand Rai, a friend of his father 
and a poet with the pseudonymn of Wiqar. This association 
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strenuously. He was summoned by Nawab Yusuf Ali Kbaii, 
ruler of Eampufj where his father was a royal storj^-teller 
{Dastan-Go} and was received, with tokens of appreciation and 
honour. Yawab Usuf Ali Khan died soon after and was succeeded 
by Nawab Kalb Ali Khan who gave him a salary of Ru])ees one 
hundred per mensem. Jalal resigned his position many times 
but the generous and forgiving Kawab called him back, reinstatc.d 
him and paid him even for the period he was absent from 
iiampur. He stayed in Eampur for about 20 years and took 
part i a poetical contests with his formidable competitors Amir, 
Dagh and Taslim. The odes composed by all these four afford 
interesting comparison and show'’ the style of each one of them. 
The death of Nawab Kalb Ali Khan and the establishment of the 
Council of Regency led to the dispersal of the poets and Nawab 
Hussain Mian, ruler of Mangrol, a petty State in Kathiawar 
witli a very limited income came forward as a patron of the 
vagrant poetical celebrities, and invited Jalal where he spent 
some time but he returned to the province of his birth. Even 
when J alal had left the State Nawab Hussain Mian gave him a 
monthly stipend of rupees twenty-five and a reward of rupees 
one hundred for every qasida in his honour. Jalal devoted himself 
lo the composition of verses and correction and improvement of 
those of his nunieroiis disciples. He died in 1909 A. D. at the 
ripe old age of 77. 

His Works. Jalal has left numerous works. 

1. His first erotic Diwan entitled Shah id-i-Shokii Taba. 

2. His second erotic Diwan entitled Kiriahmajat-i-Sakhuii. 

0 . His third erotic Diwan entitled Mazmuii-hai-Dilkush. 

4. His fourth erotic Diwan entitled Nazm-i-Nigarin. 

5. Sarma-i“Zaban-i-Urdu, an exhaustive dictionary of Urdu 
idioms. 

6. Ifada-i-Tarikh, an aid to ’the compiia’fcion of. chrono- 
grams. 

7. Muritakhab-iiK-^Hw^^^ an, exposition of the origin of 
Hindi words, 

8. Tanc|ih-ul-Lughat, a lexicon of Urdu words. 

9. GnlehaiL-i-Faiz, another lexicon of Urdu words. 

10= Mufeed-ubFus’ha, a treatise on prosody. 

Besides 4 erotic Diwans he has left treatises on the compiling 
of chronograms on prosody, on the determination of gender and 
other useful literary subjects.. Sarma-i-zabmi-i-Urdu (The stock 
of Urdu^ .language) is a dictionary of Urdu idioms which is a 
reliable CO i»p.iiation and one of the first of its kind. In this work 
U.— 25 



he has systematised the principles and rnles of tne Janguage. 
Dasiur-us’shaura '' the Practice of the Poets is one of the hrat 
of its kind and relates to . the determination of gender m Urdu 
Some of the rules formulated by him are important. 

(Selection of Kules) relates to grammar and 
Mufeed~ul-Fus^ha (A, help to the Poets) is a brochure on prosody 
and" Ifada Tarikh (Help to chronograms) deals with the composi- 
tion of chroiiogrammatic verses. It would thus be seen that Jalal 
was a great enthusiast of the language and he carried on the 
traditions of his poetical preceptor Kashk who composed the 
famous lexicon of Urdu language. All these books were rudi- 
mentary ’and have now been superseded by more scholarly and 
exhaustive works but Jalal’s position as a critic and a poet is 
remarkable. Even in his earlier days in poetical assemblies he 
would put forward objections regarding grammar, prosody and 
language in the odes of poets and this habit clung to him 
throughout his life. At Rampur he was engaged in controversy 
with Ghalib over a particular word and incurred the displeasure 
of the Nawab by calling Ghayasuddin, the famous author of 
the Persian lexicon Giiayasul- Lug hat, a 'baby preceptor’. His 
polemical and fault finding nature was responsible for many an 
argument with his contemporaries. 

As a man he was regarded as somewhat conceited and 
haughty. He sometimes would not participate 
Jalal : the man. assemblies for in his pride he disdained 

to mix even with some of the poets who would be regarded as 
masters. He very rarely praised. This contemptuous treatment 
resulted in long-drawn-out controversies and one pupil of Taslim 
poetically named Shauq wrote two books in which he pointed out 
^ various solecisms and mistakes of Jalal. He was however devoted 
to his pupils and friends and worked at the improvement 
and correction of their productions, a labour of love, cheerfully 
and industriously. 

Jalal is the last representative of Lucknow school of Urdu 
Charaeteristies of poetry. Lacking brilliance he was content 
his poetry. to jog along the beaten track, tils voluminous 

diwans have no distinction or specific merit. The language is 
less artificial and faultless. His verses though occasionally brilliant 
are on the whole tame and common place. Tliere is no poetic fire, 
no suggestion. They seldom not provoke thought, and are often 
mechanical conventional and occasionally positively vapid. It is 
true that his erotic verses are flowing and correct and do not 
contain those frequent and detailed descriptions of comb, hair, 
and other articles of toilet and women’s attire which are generally 
associated with Lucknow school of poetry as carried on by 
the followers of Nasikh. His verses are however correct and 
free from the blemishes of involved construction and inelegant 


words. Ill fact J'alai regarded himself as a great authority 
on language and prided himself on the correct use of an idiom or 
word. In this respect he thought himself to be superior to all 
iiis contemporaries. His fecundity was partly responsible for 
the poor quality of his verses. It was usual for him to correct 
about twenty odes of his pupils and compose two or three ghazals 
and a qasida every day. He and his pupils used to flood the 
poetical periodicals with their odes. 

Jala! as a facile writer of correct verses and a critic of some 
H!s position in note is entitled to a prominent position in the 
Urdu Litepature- second rank of Urdu poets. 

Jalal has left some notable pupils chief amongst whom are his 
HIS pupils. ^on, Kamal, who resided at Rampur but who is 

now dead, Yas, Arzu, Ahsan Shahjehanpuri, 
and Sirdar [Jddham Singh. Kama!, Arzu and Ahsan are the 
most distinguished. Jiamal and Arzu dominated the literary cir- 
cles of Lucknow and are regarded as iisiads. 

Syed Anwar Hussain of Lucknow, son of Syed Zakir Hussain 
pioetically siirnamed Yas, was like his father a 
pupil of Jalal. He attained great distinction 
and after the death of Kamal was regarded as the Janashin or 
best successor of Jalal in the art of poetry. At first he adopted 
IJmeed as his pseudonym but now he has exchanged it for Arzu. 
He is a great master of prosody and practises the art of poetry 
in all its forms with skill and distinction. He also writes marsias 
and has now taken to compose dramas. Though born in Lucknow 
Arzu belongs to the school of Delhi by reason of his poetry. 
He is the best exponent of the style of Jalal which he had 
adopted after contact with the Delhi school His verses are 
distinguished by simplicity, flow, chaste and sweet language, 
evenness and poetic fire. He is one of the leaders of Lucknow 
in the art of poetry. His diwan has not yet been published. 

Ahsan Ali Khao, son of Qasim Ali Khan, was born in 1274 
at Ota in the district of Bareilly, Kohilkhand. 
His parents migrated to Sbahjehanpur where 
he was educated. At the age of sixteen he began to compose 
poetry and showed his verses to Hafiz JSlisar Ahmad Khan Taib, 
ill 1880 A, D. lie became a pupil of Jalal In 1884 he sought 
Government Service in the Settlement Department at Gorakhpur 
and served as supervisor Kanoongo, Munsarim, and Peshkar. 
In 1890 be resigned on his qualifying himself as a Muklitar and 
began to practise in the courts of Sbahjehanpur, In 1896 A. D, 
he started a poetical magazine called Guldastai-Armaghan which 
ceased piibiicatioii after a number of years. In 1893 he published 
bis first Diwan entitled Khumkada-i-khayal He has' other 
useful publications to his credit. In 1891 he visited Mongrol 



and he also visited Hyderabad. Ahsan is a clever writer of 
verses but there is nothing of outstanding merit. He is regarded 
as a talented pupil of Jalal who w.rote cleverly and faultlessly. 
His reputation stood high in the neighbouring districts. 

The fourth pillar of Urdu - poetry at the court of Kampur 
Tasiim : 1820-1911 was Taslim, the pen-name of Ahmad Hussain 
D- alias Amirullali. He was born in tlie year 

1820 A. D. at Manglesi, a- village in the neigh boiirliood of 
Fyzabad. His father first lived at Bidusra near Daryabad 
but left his home for Fyzabad when the village was mortgaged 
;i,nd sold. After a short sojourn at that place the family migrated 
to Lucknow and sought employment in the Military Depart" 
ment of hfawab Mahommed Ali Shah;. His father Mouivi Abdus 
Samad ultimately attained an officer’s rank jirawing the rather 
slender salary of Rupees thirty per mensem. Taslim who had 
accompanied his father in early age was also enrolled as a soldier 
and after the retirement of his father, he was allowed to succeed 
to his post at the same pay, at tiie express request of his 
father, 

Taslim, as was customary with youths pf his age, studied 
Persian with his father and a tutor named Shahabuddin, and 
Arabic with his brother Mouivi Abdul Latif and later on with 
Mouivi Salaamat-iiUah at Rampur. His knowledge of Persian 
and Ai’abic was profound and considerable. He was also a fine 
calligraphist and for his graceful and beautiful calligrapliy he 
obtained an employment on a salary of rupees twenty ia. the 
newly established Nawal Kishore Press at Lucknow. In poetry 
Taslim became a pupil of Naseem and was thus proud to belong 
to the Delhi school of Ux’du poetry. He adopted and perfected 
the modes of Delhi school in contradistinction with those of 
Lucknow, in style, in theme and in vocabulary. 

After a time his regiment was disbanded and he was thrown 
out of employment. He however managed to get an introduc- 
tion to, the court of Wajid Ali Shah as a poet through his friend, 
Captain Maqbul-ud-claulah, Ihsan-ul-imilk Mirzti Mahdi Ali Khan, 
poetically surnamed Qabul, a poetical pupil of .Nasikh. He 
composed panegyrics in Persian and Urdu which were of a high 
order and which commended themselves to the poet King wdio 
admitted him as a court poet on a salary of Rupees thirty per 
mensem. Following the annexation of Oudh Taslim like many 
othei'fs repai,red to Rampiir to gain a livelihood. For some time 
he could neither secure a suitable employment nor could he gain 
admittance in the royal poetical circle but served private people 
on a iiiiserable pittance. He contrived liowever to recite a 
laudatory composition before Hawab Kalb Ali Khan, who was 
then heir apparent and thus attracted his notice. When peace 
was restored and the convulsion of 1857 A. D, subsided Taslim 



iie had been separated at jL/Uckhow m tne trouDioiis times, Jie 
went to Lucknow and Fyzabad and was restored to liis family. 
After some time he was ■ admitted into the newly established 
Hawal Kisliore Press where his poetical preceptor Naseem had 
also served for some time. He received a monthly stipend of 
rupees ten from Nawab Mohammed Taqi Khan for correcting 
his verses but on his death in 1292 A. H. (1<S75 A. D,) he went 
again to Rampur at the invitation of Nawab Kalb Ali Khan on 
a salary of rupees thirty which was raised to rupees fifty as 
lie rose from the posts of a Kazir and Peshkar to that of a 
Deputy-Inspector of schools. On the death of Nawab Kalb Ali 
Khan. Taslim had to leave the State and seek his fortune at Tonk 
and afterwards at the outlying principality of Kathiawar— Man- 
groi but he did not stay long and was called back to Rampur by 
Nawab Hamid Ali Khan who gave him a pension of rupees 
forty and he stayed there till his death in 1911 A. D. at the 
great age of 101 years. 

Taslim was a copious writer. His earliest diwaii was lost 
His works. in the Mutiny. His other published diwans 

are 

1. Nazm Arjmand. This diwan was published in Lucknow^ 
and contained a few of the pre-Mutiny qasidas, his odes and 
two of his masiiavis. 

2. Nazm Dil Afroz was written and published at Rampur. 

3. Daftar-i-Khayal was also written and published at Ram- 
pur. 

A few pages of his fourth diwan are "with his pupils at 
Rampur. .He also wrote the following masnavis. 

1. Nalai Taslim 

2. Shamd-Ghariban. 

3. Subah-i-Khandan. 

4. Dilojan. 

5. Niighmai Bulbul. 

6. Shaiikat-i-Shah Jaliani, 

7. Gohur-i-Intikhab. . 

8. Tarikh Badih or Tarikii Rampur. 

He also WTote Safar-namai Nawab Rampur^ a book of travels, 
comprising of about twenty-five thousand verses narrating the 
journey and experience of the Nawab in England. 

Taslim’s poems are spirited, terse, buoyant and flowing. His 
His style. metier is masnavi and he shines best in this 

form of composition. He outdistanced liis 
compeers in this branch of poetry. He also writes qasidas with 
vigour, liis ghazals are estermely spirited and his first diwan 
Nazm Arjmand is tiie best. The prodigality of iris verses tended 
in hia ease as in most other cases to produce an. effect of tamftiie.ss 



and monotony. Taslim is remembered principally for „ . 

sons ; firstly for the excellence of his ghazals and 
secondly he is the representative of the school of 
by Momin and lastly that he has the good fortune or fr.|arat 
poetical preceptor of that talanted and briiiiaat po® ' 

Mohaiii one of the leading poets of today. 

Taslim spent his life in straitened circumstances and ad 
he was reduced to the verge of starva 
Tasiira ; tlie man. depended on the support of his 
poetical pupils and admirers. Life protracted was woe pie U‘ 
to him. He was amiable and of a contented nature an 
never subject to those fits of jealousy and envy common am ^ > 
rivals. With the death of Taslim, the last of the great poe 


previous age, the epoch may be said to close. 

Taslim had numerous pupils : Shauq Nimvi, Hasrat 
Ursh Gayawi, Haji Mohammad 
His papiis. Salar Rampuri entitled Babuhi-Tasliin, 

mad Akbar Nashtar, and others who are mentioned Jn ' 

Jawedani, a life of Taslim, written by Zamiruddiii Ahmad _ 
Gaya. The most notable pupils are Hasrat and Ursh. 
is dealt with later on. 


“ Zamiruddin Ursh belongs to the province of Bihar. H® 

son of Mnnshi Banda Ali, pleader ofGayii, . 

Ursh. sought service ill the Railway departme.nt a 

having a chequered joiirnalistic career. At first he consu e 
Shamshad, pupil of Hasikli, but afterwards became a 
pupil of Taslim. He is the author of many works mostly , 

lished. He wrote a diwaii called Fikr Ursh in the style oi a.g ^ 
but did not approve of it. His second diwaii Naam jSlaniiigai. . * 
in the style of Taslim and has been revised by him. ® 

succeeded in writing a third diwan. Besides he has written two 
brochures on language and prosody and a history of ^ 

Delhi which is Grilled Bargah Snltani. For a time he edited e 
Bihm‘ .Punch, He writes ghazals and modern poems which aie 
called Natural Shairi ’ with skill. He has distingoished iiimse^ 
,iii the new forms and has an established position by reason o 
his mastery and cleverness. 


HYDERABAD DECCAN. 

Hyderabad (Deccan) has carried on its traditions of 
The Court of the literature. The Nizams not only ^ j 

Mizam of Hytier- the territories once occupied by the tamoms du 
enlightened kingdoms of Bijapur and. Golkuncla, 
the pioneers of Urdu Literature, but kept the lamp of learning 
alive. Hyderab. id has always been, more or less, the centre or 
scholarship in the Deccan. It was the meeting place 
and philosophers, both indigenous and foreign. The liberal 



patronage sliowered by the- JNizams .and tneu’ noDies atcracrea 
poets, sciiolars, divines, theologians and jurisconsults from Nor- 
thern India and such distant place-s as Persia, Bokhara, Samarcaiid 
and Arabia, These alumini freed from cares of the world by such 
generous liberality, devoted themselves to literature and became 
an omament to the court. The Nizams were not only distiii- 
guisiied patrons of arts and leamiiig but were wooers of the 
muses themselves. They wrote poetry and thus kept old tradi- 
tions alive. The torch of knowledge though occasionally dimmed 
and fitful was never thoroughly extinguished. The older Nizams, 
ill accordance witii the times, practised Persian poetry but never 
fondly fell in love with Urdu. 

The founder of the dynasty in the Deccan, Mir Qamaruddin 
xpzaHi-wl - ® ^ Pateh Jang Nizam-ul-mulk, Asaf Jab, (born in 

ills ^ 1671 A.D. died 1748 A.D.) was a Persian poet 

of distinction and has left two Divvans in that language. He 
wrote under the poetical surnames of Shakir and Asaf and used 
to consult the celebrated Persian poet Mirza Abdul Qadir Bedil. 
He was imbued with the doctrines of Sufism and is said to be an 
adept in the art of writing prose and poetry in many languages. 
He is said to have written verses in Urdu but no specimen are 
extant. 

His Highness Nawab Mir Mahbub All Khan Bahadur was a 
Nawab Mahbub Ali Urdu poet of considerable distinction and merit. 
1869-1911 A.D.*^ ' He w^as born on 18th August 1866 and eis- 
cended the throne on 26th Pebruary 1869 at a very tender age. 
He was educated under eminent masters Moulvi Mohammad 
Zaman Khan Shahid, Moulvi l^Iasihuzzaman Khan, Moulvi Aiiwar- 
ullah Khan, Mnulvi Ashraf Hussain Muzzaffur Hussain Khushnavis, 
Mirza Nasruliah Khan, Mr. Clark, Bar war Jang, Afsar Jang and 
Muttiii Khan, and he liad attained considerable proficiency in 
Arabia, Persian, Urdu, English, horsemanship and musketry. He 
was imbued with a love for scholarship and gave great impetus 
to learning by his liberal patronage. Hyderabad became a resort 
of the sciioiars after their dispersal from Delhi and Lucknow 
and from other places. Moulana Kararaat Ali, Moulana Haidar 
Aii, Moulana Abdul Halim of Farangi Mahal, Mohammad Hussain, 
Moulvi A minuddiii Khan, Moulana Mohammad Lutfullah, Moulana 
Wahid iizzaman Khan, Moulvi Nasih-uz-zamaii Khan, Moulvi 
Malidi illi, Moulvi Mushtaq Hussain, Moulvi Syed Hussain, Moulvi 
Syed Ali, Moulvi Nizamuddiii Hasan, . Moulvi Nazir Ahmad, 
Moulvi Aziz Mirza, Moulvi Abdul flaq Lucknow i, Moulvi Abdu,l 
liaq Khairabadi, Moulana Abdul Haq Cawnipori, were employed i,ii 
tlie State at one time or other and enjoyed the favours of the 
Nizam. His appreciation of Farhang Asajia^ a lexicon of Urdu 
language, compiled by Syed Ahmed Dehlvi was, indeed, princely. 
He not only encouraged the compiler by purchasing a certaii.i 
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number of books but also gs^ve him a honorarium and settled a 
peiiBion or fifty rupees per mensem for life. The distinguished 
maginuiimitj spurred literary activity and many books and useful 
treatises were written. Such standard books as Tamuddun-i" 
Arab (CiAdlizatioii of Arabia), Sawanah Umri Nawab Sir Salar 
Jung (the Biography of Nawab Sir Salar Jung), Tarikii Deccan 
(the history of Deccao,) and numerous other books were written 
and published. He honoured and rewarded the literaii olhm age 
in truly aaignificeiit manner. Mouiana Sliibli Naomani Hali, 
Abdul Ha(| the author of Tafseer liaqqani, Mouiana Ghulam Qadir 
Hirami, Zaheer Dehivi, Saef-ul-flaq Adib, Qadr Bilgrami, Ratan 
Nath Sarshar, Sharar Liicknavi, Shahbaz have all partaken of his 
bounties. The poets were always held in esteem and received espe- 
cial consideration. Mirza Dagli attained to the pinnacle of his glory 
in Hyderabad in the Nizam’s Court. Never did any poet rise to 
such a zenith of fame and height of worldly prosperity. His 
monthly salary was fifteen hundred rupees besides presents per- 
quisites, emoluments and salaries for his relations. Amir Minai 
unfortunately did not live to share the Nizam’s s|.)lciidid hospitality 
but liis son Akhtar Minai and bis favourite pupil Jalil are enrolled 
as court poets and Jalil has the supreme distinction of being 
the ustad of the present Nawab. 

Nawab Mahbub Ali Khan was poetically sumamed Asaf and 
belonged to the school inaugurated by his ustad Dagh. He has 
left two erotic diwans containiug ghazals. The poems are 
distinguished by a marked beauty of expression and delicacy of 
sentiment. They are composed in the style of Dagh. There is a 
ilow and .si)Oiit£ineity, eloquence and apt use of idiom, piquancy 
£ind vigour in Iiis verses. On the whole they are charming and 
evince considerable literary merit. 

His son. tlie present ruler of Hyderabad, HivS Exalted High- 
Sir Usnian au ness Sir Usman xili Khan Bahadur follows in 
Khan Usman iOU- the footsteps of his worthy father. He is not 
only £i liberal patron of art and literature but, is an enthusiastic 
■poet of no mean), merit and has surrounded himself witli a nuiober 
of distiiigaisiied poets and sehoiars. Tiie foiindation of Osmaiiia 
University with its medium of instruction in Urdu has given the 
greatest impetus to the development and progress of IJrdu. It 
lias given stability and a secured position to the language and 
literjiturc. The establishment of a Urdu University, the founda- 
tion of a society for the advancement of Urdu and a Department 
to translate books from various languages have done untold 
service to the cause and udvaneement of Urdu language and 
literature. He is the greatest benefactor of Urdu, 

Sir Usman Ali Khan poetically surnamed Usman has pulilished 
his diwan of ghazals which provides a delightful reading. He 



consults -Talil in his poetical compositions. ^ His verses are marked 
by a charming simplicity, neatness, vigour, spontanerty and 
eioqiieiice. There is no redundancy or trace ot eitort. His Hxalttd 

Highness has a iair proadency in Persian and Arabic and writes 

occasionally in those languages. 

Amono-st the grandees and nobles o£ the Nizam, as patrons 
of poets and scholars, the most conspicuous has 
iiabaraiah Cham Maharaja Bahadur Chandii Lai, poeti- 

(1766 1846 A. D,) ^ally entitled Shadan who was a peshkar 
(minister) o£ Hyderabad for a very long period. The Maharaja 
Bahadur is a Khattri by caste. He was noted for bis scholarship, 
pati-onage and charity. His house w® the asylum for the 
destitute and the indigent and Im charity was fabulous. So 
famous he was that Hyderabad was called Hyderabad of 
Chandulal. His liberality attracted poets from all parts of 
India and Persia, and the poetical combats held every night 
in his palace were attended by poets from the distant Noitm 
Naseer Dehlvi frequented his assemblies many times, and 
returned laden ivith rewards. Zauq and Nasikli were invited 
with rich presents, but distaste tor travel and love ^r their 
native soil prevented them from coming. Tue IVkharajah was 
a Persian and Urdu poet of distinction, and has lett 2 diwans 
in Urdu, and one in Persian. The jioets in his court numbered 
more than three Iraiidi-ed. Their monthly salaries varied from 
one thousand to one hundred rupees He also wrote a book 
entitled /sAfOl A/ag in which he narrates the incidents 

of his life, the history of his family and his own services in the 
Nizam’s dominions. 


Tt.iti Orirdhari Pershad alias Mahbub Nawazwant rtaja Bansi 
luja uii ,, s,,ksena Kayasth. He was 

f&ad °"’'*BaSl learned in Persian and Sanskrit suid had a 
(1840-1900 A D ) fair knowledge of Arabic and occupied a pro- 
minent place amongst the nobles of Hyderabad. He was noted 
as a patron of poets and helped Dagii m the beginning o ife 
rireer He was a prolific writer and has left about 15 oi 16 
books amongst which are the Bbagwat in Persian verse ; Nesho 
Nama;Kuliyat Yadgar Baqi, Qasaid Baqi ; Prince Namali , 
Kanuz-nl-tarikh ; Baqa-i-Baqi ; Siyaq Baqi, Pirai Uruz, Am_a-i- 
S'lklimi. His verses show great tolerance m matters ot re igioii 
‘ind are replete with Snfistic doctrines. Philosophy and religion 
ksciiiated him and he led the exemplary life of a true dervish. 
His rubaiyats are extremely neat and elegant and ra^ with the 
best. His poems show considerable literary merit. He was the 

pupil of Shamsuddin Faiz. 
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Maharaja Sir Kislien Pershed Bahadur, retired Prime 
Maharaja Sir Minister oi: Hyderabad, is a. poet and scholar 
Kisiian Persy acl of repute and distinction. He traces his descent 
Shad, born 1864 an ancient family of Delhi a member of 

which accompanied one of the early Nizams to Hyderabad. His 
grandfather Avas Maharaja Harendra Pershad who Avas a member 
of the Council of Regency during the minority of the late Nizam. 
He comes of the same stock as Maharaja Ohandu Lai. Maharaja 
Nareiidra Prasad gave his grandson an excellent training in his 
younger days and he pursued his studies with assiduity and 
intelligence, in Arabic and Persian under tutors of exceptional 
abilities. lie also learnt English, Telegu and Marathi. 

Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad wrote with merit in Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu. As a prose writer be has the reputation of 
producing works with singular ease, lucidity and charm. He 
wrote poetry under the nom de poele of Shad and became the 
pupil of the Nizam Mir Mabbub Ali Khan Bahadur who be- 
stowed on him the distinction of Shagird i-Khas Asaf Jah (the 
special pupil of Asaf Jah). He also edited two Journals en- 
titled Dub-Duha-i~Asajia and Mahbub-ul-Kalam^ the Nizam 
regularly contributing to the latter. Sir Kishen Pershad is a 
Suli and his ivritings are replete with sufistic doctrines. He has 
published his diwans in Urdu and Persian. One of his diwans 
entitled KhumJcadai-Eahmat is in praise of the Prophet Moham- 
mad. It shoAVs how he transcends religious and sectarian 
prejudices and how he believes in the brotherhood of man. 
He is noted for his liberal patronage and ready succour to scholars 
and carries on the noble traditions or his house. It is true 
that he is not so lavish as Maharaja Ohandu Lai Avhich is more 
or less due to the change of time. He is the author of more 
than forty Avorks. A few of them are : Bazin Khayal, three 
Amlumes ; Rubaiyat Shad; Hudya-i-Shad ; Faryad-i-Shad, 
Nazr-i-Shad ; Matlai Khurshed ; Iman-i-Shad ; Khomar-i-Shad ; 
Naghmai Shad ; Armanan Wizarat ; Makhzan-ul-Qawafi, Masnavi 
Ainai Wajood ; Masnavi Sir-i-Wajood. Shad is a most facile 
Avriter. His ease in composing Urdu verses and in translating 
them from Arabic and Persian verses into Urdu verse is 
mar\mlIous. His poems are good in matter and form. 

In 1892 A. D. the hereditary post of Peshkar Avas conferred 
on Rajah Kishen Pershad by, the late Nizam with the title of 
Rajayan-i-Rajah Maharaja Bahadur which bis forefathers had 
enjoyed. In 1 90 i he was appointed Prime Minister Avith the 
title of Yamin-us-sultanat. In 1903 he obtained the distinction 
of K. C. I. E. and in 1910 A. D., G. C. 1. E, He retired from 
his office of Prime Minister in 1912 A. 0. 

Urdu has found a firm centre in Hjfficrabad. It is true 
that there is no superfluous and indiscriminate charity but 


scholarship finds ready encouragement and real merit a willing 
recognition. 

The Anjiiman deserves more than a passing notice. Formed 
The Aniiiman-i- ^ little more than a decade ago at Hyderabad 
Tapaqqi i-Uf'ciu. it has found considerable development under 
the fostering care and sympathetic nursing of its abl^, learned, 
and talented Honorary Secretary Mouivi Abdul liaq, B. A. 
He lias given to it his whole-hearted care and with the support 
of its many admirers who are the leading lights in the Urdu 
language and literature and with the generous patronage of 
the Kizam, the Aiijuman is a flourishing body doing considerable 
work of great importance in advancing and promoting the 
cause of the Urdu language and literature. Important works 
in English are being translated into Urdu with great care and 
marked scholarship. English and Eiirojiean classics are being trans- 
lated into Urdu. Sir Thomas Buckle’s History of Civilisation has 
been translated under the name oi TMTAhA-Jlamuddun^ Abbot’s 
Hapolean, Plutarch’s Lives, Lecky’s History of Morals and various 
other books have either been translated and published or are in 
course of preparation or are in contemplation and are included in 
the list of projected works. Standard works on Science, Econo- 
mics, Psychology, Ethics and History, either in original or in 
translation have been undertaken. Old Urdu classics have been 
reprinted and edited with thorough care and illuminating intro- 
ductions which show exactness and scholarship. Committees have 
been formed to examine the Urdu script and to improve it with 
a view to regularise it, simplify it and to facilitate the imparting 
of it to the young. Professor Brown’s Literary History of 
Persia and Nicholson’s Literary History of Arabia have been 
translated and sent to press for publication. Its activities 
have extended to Arabic, Persian and French besides English. 
A list of technictal terminology and scientific vocabulary has 
been issued to enrich Urdu and to make the work of translation 
easy. Lexicons and Dictionaries have not been neglected. A 
book of literary idioms peculiar to the artisan and workmen and 
people with a profession has been got ready. The Concise Oxford 
English Dictionary has been ordered to be translated into Urdu 
and about thirty people are engaged on it. When ready, it will 
supply a wide and iongfelt want. The Society is trying to found 
a suitable type for Urdu, easy to read, to facilitate printing. 
Its activities are manifold and laudable. What is needed is 
more enthusiasm, greater number of workers and. greater speed 
and life in its work. “ Urdu ” the organ of the Society, issued 
quarterly, under the editorship of its lionarary Secretary, is 
one of the leading Urdu Magazines of India, containing a vast 
amount of interesting and important matter relating to Urdu 
literature and language. 



‘‘The Osmania Univei’sity has come into existence in re- 

spouse to a widespread demand in the Domin- 
O-saiania Univep- i i 

sity at Kyclevabad xon tor a type of higher edncatioii caicuiated 

Deaaan.' to satisfy the intellectual and cultural aspira- 

tions of the people and having its foundations deep in their 
national consciousness,” It was established, after a great deal 
of preliminary discussion, under a Charter promulgated by a 
Firman of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of the 22nd Septem- 
ber 1918. Education is imparted in all the faculties through the 
medium of Urdu, English being taught only as a eompulsary 
language to keep in touch with tlie current of thoughts in the 
English speaking world. Thei’e is only one College attached to 
it /. e., the Osmania University College which was opened in 
1919, It shows steady progress and the enrolment is distinctly 
on the increase. The University is recognised by the Gfovern- 
meiit of India as an University and its examinations and degrees 
have been accorded the status of the corresponding examinations 
and degrees of the University established by law in British 
India. The University has started wirb provision for instruc- 
tion in Theology, Arts, Sciences and Lawn 

To overcome the difficulty of text books for the University, 
Bureau of Trans- a Bureau of Compilation and Translation was 
Nation. established and attached to the University, 

It has had most far-reaching effects ‘ The Bureau of Translation 
has during the five years of its exisience produced almost all 
tb.e books required as text-books for the Intermediate and B. A. 
Classes,’ !t had a staff of 8 qualified translators under the 
direction of a noted scholar and writer. ‘ The achievements of 
this Bureau are beyond all praise, considering the immense 
difficulties in the way, especially in coining scientific terms for 
which expert Committees are constantly at wnxrk and have 
devised the terminology for a number of sciences. The Bureau 
was in the beginning a temporary institution; but in view 
of its importance to the work of the University His Exalted 
Highness has been pleased to extend its term of life for ten 
years. The work attempted by the Bureau embraces the whole 
range of University studies including History (Eastern and 
Western, Ancient and Modern) Philosophy, Economics, Mathe- 
matics (Pure and Applied), Physics, Chemistry, and Law. The 
inauguration of the faculties of Education, Engineering and 
Medicine will necessitate the translation of books on these 
subjects for whicli provision is already being made. Over 150 
books have been compiled and translated and published. They 
are mostly standard works on the subject suitable to be used as 
text-books in, the College. The Translation Bureau is a most 
useful institution for the advancement and progress of Urdu 
and it should have a long career of usefulness. 



CHAFTEJtt Aiv. 

THE NEW MOVEMENT IN URDU POETRY. 

THE AGE OF AZAD AND HAL! 

The elegy writers and Nazir Akbarabadi saw ooly th-.’: 
The preludes to glimmerings of the new dawn which was 
the new movement gradually breaking upon Urdu poetry. They 
in Urdu poetry. were preparing the way for the new Uiove- 
ment which dominated Urdu Literature for half a century and 
more, and still continues to do so with unabated vigour. They 
pointed the direction in which reform lay. The Marsi'-js 
contained the seeds of the new movement after the fashion 
of the oak in the acorn. The beautiful and realistic pictures 
from Nature, the description of incidents, the portrayal of iiuinan 
emotions the didactic tone of the compositions, the sincerity 
and intensity of passion, the purity and freshness of diction, 
and imagery were all present in marsias in a greater or ie'Ser 
degree. Nazir Akbarabadi heralded the new order of things in 
his writings in a more clear and defined manner. In marsia 
such pictures are subordinated to the main theme and ^verc of 
the nature of preludes. In Nazir they stand out alone and are 
themes by themselves. They however did not find vogue, 
for they were regarded as heresies. The author was contemptu- 
ously spoken of in the orthodox circle because of his want of 
scbolarship, his failure to conform to conventional rules, his 
obscenity ana crudity in literary skill. They looked to tlic 
form and not to the spirit and hence Nazirbs st}le did not 
command currency, it needed a sponsor of greater influence 
raid the ascendency of English supplied the much needed stimulus 
and corrective. 

The changed times were also not favourable to the cou- 
ch an sred eireuni- tiuuance of the old regime of Urdu poetry, 
stances help the The passing away of the Kingdoms of Delhi 
new movement. Oudh deprived poets of their cherished 

patronage and cosy haunts. They were cast adrift on the wide 
world to the tender mercies of people who though still 
willing to hear and applaud their lays were unwilling and had 
not the means to shower money on them as was done in the 
Courts of Nawabs and Kings. True it is that the drifting 
poets made a last rally at the courts of Rampur and Hyderabad 
Deccan but they iiad not a firm hold and could not command 
munificent patronage for long. It did not ensure stability and 
with changed circumstances other uses were round for money 
and the m ijority of poets subsisted on starving salaries. People 
were now more materialistic and businesslike and the rosy 
atmosphere of poetry h id given place to the clear sunshine of 
prose. Men no longer went crazy over ghazals though the 



giiazals Btill reigiied in popularity. Tlie extinction of the king- 
doms of OiidU and Delhi, the Indian Mutiny of 1857 A. D. 
and its aftermath and the subjugation of the country by the 
English served as eye openers and people awoke from their 
dreams and hallucinations to the stern realities of life. The 
Native States roused themselves to put their houses in order. 
Even the secluded cotories and blissful haunts of Ranipur where 
]joets had oongregated were invaded by the new spirit, and the 
change of tlie regime affected the poets and their allowances. 
The atmosphere had changed considerably. 

Contact with English literature affected Urdu in all its 
The contact of hraiiches, and gave a much needed tonic, 
the English iitera- Xhe English leaven worked in the same man- 
ner as the spirit of Renaissance in 16th century 
or the impulse of Romanticism in 19th century in England 
Translations led the way to the change. English literature 
with its splendid heritage of poetry, prose and drama in all its 
comprehensive branches evoked admiration, and spurred the 
pioneers, to do something for their language. At first the touch 
was only indirect, as the high priests of this new movement 
Hali, Azad and Sir Syed Ahmed, were either totally ignorant 
of English or very partially acquainted with it. They saw 
them through the medium of translations made at the instance 
of the English, but, despite their handicap, they were alive to 
the beauties and good points, and went forth with a set purpose 
to reform the old poetry which had a sense of buckram in its 
form and of rouge in its colouring, it must however be noted 
that the new impulse worked gradually and haltingly and it 
did not swamp the old literature completely. Contrary to re- 
formers and enthusiasts of the Renaissance and Romanticism 
of England, the pioneers maintained a deep respect for old poetry 
and old masters. _ Hali’s Yadgar Ghalib (a critique on Ghalib) 
and Azad's Edition of the Diwan of his favourite TJstad 
Zauq abundantly prove this. They were no iconoclasts and 
no spirit of destruction animated them. They only wanted 
to widen the scope of Urdu literature and to rid it of artificiality 
and hisinccrit}\ 'I'liey wanted to break the bonds of exaggera- 
tion, monotony, and bombast, and to reform the diction and 
imagery. 

The new movement, as it gatliered strength and force, found 
Charaeteristies of admirers and advocates. A change was 

the ^ new move- needed, and the people who were not cast In 
old moulds seized the occasion with avidity. 
The characteristics of the new movement may briefly be men- 
tioned. New subjects and themes were explored. People found 
ghazals too narrow and cramped for thoir melodies. Musaddas 
and masnavi were largely practised, as they afforded the writer 


ii large measure o£ freedom, enabled him to keep rhyme mider 
proper control, and permitted him to impart into his poems that 
unity of idea Y/hich was so conspicuously absent in old Urdu 
poetry. Effort was made to avoid subjects which required the 
use of conventional diction, a source of artificiality in old Urdu 
poetry. Rubai and Qita were also practised. Nature which 
uptill now served only as a back ground, was wooed for its own 
sake in all its moods. The beauties of rains, the rigours of 
Yv inter, the heat of the summer, the flow of rivers, the delights 
of mountains, the various landscapes found ready topics which 
were tabooed, or slightly touched by the old practitioners of Urdu 
poetry. There were reflective poems, descriptive poems, historical 
poems narrating stirring episodes in vigorous lines, didactic poems, 
dialogues, political poems, poems mourning the decadence of the 
community and exhorting it to be up and doing, in fact poems of 
all kinds and varying interests. The ghazals themselves under- 
went a transformation. They no longer concerned themselves 
with musk ringlets the downs on cheeks, the comb and betel, 
colliriyum and mole. They dissected emotion and analysed 
sentiment. They tried to visualise the inner feelings of manand 
tried to present fleeting thoughts in all their subtlety and 
delicacy. The ghazals of Hasrat Mohani and Aziz Luckiiavi 
areiiistances in point. 

The spirit of invention was abroad. Men were not wanting 
Changes In metric- wanted to borrow new metrical and 

ai and stanzaie stanzaic forms from English poetry, and engraft 
considering them in Urdu poetry, without 
the fact that they were unsuited to the genius and organic 
growth of the language and its undeveloped condition. Efforts 
were made to introduce blank verse, but such poems were 
still born and never commanded any popularity and cur- 
rency. It must however be stated that such efforts were 
few and spasmodic and were made by persons vv ho were 
masters of older form of versification. The names of Moulvis 
Syed Ali Haidar Tabatabai, Abdul Halim Sharar, Tajwar and 
Mohammad Azliar Ali Azad Kakuri may be mentioned amongvst 
others. New efforts are still made but the forma are not 
alien to the structure of the language. They are only vari- 
ations of metrical and stanzaic forms already in use. Taskin 
iias made an attempt in this direction. Mohammad Uzmat-uilali 
has made a departure and has successfully adapted Hindi metres 
in Urdu, uses sweet Hbidi words with great excellence, and draws 
pictures of Indian life and civilization with great fidelity and 
vividness. The older forms of versification were also largely 
practised. The Musuddas, the six-lined stanzas which was so 
largely used in the elegiac poems achieved a triumph in Hall’s 
Ebb and Flow of Islam, a poem of national regeneration. 


riOH A HISTOltr Ob' UKDO UlKUAiUttr.. 

From Tiiat tiiiis its success was ensured. It becaiiie a coiiiiiioii 
form of versification. Every kind of poetry, descriptive 
laiiriictory, narrative, political, patriotic, didactic, condolatory 
or historical began to be written in six-lined staima. Its 
merits are obvious, it moves with a swing which is ad- 
mirably suited for vigour and variety. It affords scope for 
continuity of description. It flows with an evenness and absence 
of break, and is very effective and melodious. Other metres 
were also employed and adapted to tlie needs of the subjects. 
There was also a change in the treatment of the subjects. 
Florid bombast and turgid hyperbole were utterly discarded. 
Simplicity, purity, strict adherence to nature and sincerity 
were the keynotes. There was a throb in the poems of the 
new school ; they were tinged with personal emotions. There 
was also a change in the diction and imagery. 

Contact with English literature melted the frost that had 
The achievements gathered on Urdu poetp' in the Courts of 
of the new move- Uudh and Delhi, it widened the scope and 
breathed a new spirit of freedom and enter- 
prise. It fostered the rise of prose and llie growth of criticism’ 
and drama. It brought a vast and valuable stock of new 
imagery, new properties, new scenery and decoration. It in- 
troduced a new method of handling emotion and scenery which 
was unfamiliai’. New subjects and themes were explored and 
new forms and measures invented. It enriched the vocabulary 
of the Urdu language and made it more copious and capable of 
greater and subtler shades of meaning, it freed it from the 
limitations of traditions which were tying the hand of the 
artist, binding his heart with chains, making his sentiments and 
thoughts stereotyped, narrowing his horizon and cramping his 
freedom and genius. It made the young vernaculars rejuvenated 
“ full of hope for the future, full of self-confidence to go out 
to experiment on new methods and search out new corners of 
thoughts. It endowed them with a freedom which would enable 
them to produce works as it were in a new medium.” True there 
were attendant evils for there followed a laxity in rules of ver- 
sification, a tendency to pass every subject through the metrical 
mill and an indiscriminate incorporation of a large number of 
English words which were uncalled for and indigestable. The 
benefits however outweighed the disadvantages which could be 
removed with the passage of time and a gathering of experience. 

It is natural to expect to find three distinct schools both 
The three schools Po^try , and prose. ‘‘The first school con- 

in modern Urdu gists of those who look backwards, the ex- 
SoJof eonseiwa® tremely conservative men, who live in tlie 
tive and eon veil" dead past. They would rather write in tlie 
tionai writers, classical language than in the Vernacular, 



they would rather cast their work in the moulds o£ tlie classical 
authors than hammer out new forms. To them it seems that 
uFerj attempt of thinkers to get back to the actualities of life 
is an offence, and they hark back to the old philosopliicai ques- 
tions and the half Sufi and half Anacreontic ghazals of ashiqana 
poetry. If they iiad either Sufi or Anacreontic experiences 
within their own souls, they would at least stand some chance 
of being poets. Without such experiences, they either degenerate 
into mechanical imitators, or finis iied jugglers with words or phra- 
ses. Their zeal in- the perfection of the traditional metres goes side 
by side with their superstitious choice of traditional subjects.” 
They have no message to deliver. They write ghazals because it 
is a mark of scholarship and is an accomplishment. To them the 
pungent lines of Pope apply with peculiar effect. 

“ He writes becaose his father writ 
And proclaiuie himself a bastard by hie wit.” 

They are no retii poets but are only practitioners of an old 
art. To this class belongs the band of poetasters who tiood 
magazines of a catch penny character with their vapid and conven- 
tional effusions. They are to be distinguished from the conven- 
tional poets who, though capable exponents of the old art and 
worthy disciples of old masters, have exhausted the themes and 
command no more hearing from the Young India. Both the 
competent and the incompetent writers of old and conventional 
themes have been brushed aside by the present march of events, 
and the trend of Urdu poetry and literature, and they are doing 
no useful service to it, except to keep the pendulum of literature 
from swaying to the other extreme. 

The second school touches the other extreme. It stands for 
ThesjiiMUsoiiooi. everything Western, spuming the herituge of 
Th ‘ sehoal of tha the whole past, disdaining all that is fine in 
c^ed^wi'iters^”^^'” classical language, and extolling the beauties of 
foreign literature and language to tiie skies, 
without considering whether ic suits the genius of the people. 
Such a tendency is riatur d, for the wine of Western culture went 
to the head, intoxicated it and made it lose its balance. “ The 
votaries of this new school set up the fetish of modern imitation. 
They would have everything new, to them the past is a thing 
either to be ashamed of or to be ignored. To them novelty is the 
test of value in literature.” They do not care to see whether the 
literature touches the soul of the people, or is in communion with 
their mind, or reflects the atmosphere in which they live. This 
school was responsible for a number of translations, carelessly done, 
imperfectly prepared with a view to ‘‘sell”. The translations, 
besides being unfaithful, garbled, crude and unliterary, were not of 
the best foreign classics, but of works which do not rank as liter- 
ature. Reynolds has been popular and translated many times. Most 
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of tbes^e translations are not done from the original language at all 
but tbrono’h intermediary languages, tlius making the catching 
the spirit of the original doubly difficult. “ This tame submission 
to sec ond hand translation of indifferent literature goes liand in 
hand with the adoption of the pseudo style which the EngUsli 
call Journelese— a slip-shod language which neither attempts 
shades of thought, nor discriminates between degrees nor probes 
into recesses.” This is^geiierally tlie charge against the hack 
writers and popular novelists who flood the market with their 
contemptible and mischievous works, and the hurried newspaper- 
men. “A reaction against Classicism siiould not mean slip-shod 
expression, flaring colours or monstrous shapes. Literature must 
not prefer the vulgar to the beautiful, the gigantic to the well 
proportioned, the noisy to the melodious 

The third school is the most important as it is creating 
The third school, literature and bringing into existence new and 
The school ofthose fine traditions. “ it seeks its inspiration in the 
best present, but is fully conscious of the mighty 

heritage of the past. Reverent of traditions, 
it seeks its channels of inspiration from what it sees around it, it 
cannot help being original. Its object is like that of Jason— the 
quest of the golden fleece in unexplored lands of thought and 
emotion. They are not merely mcu’chants who buy in me 
country and sell in another. They are the makers and the 
creators of poetry and take their raw material from the soil, 
weaving it into new and beautiful fabrics. I'hey prepare their 
own ambrosia to feed their own minds and the minds of the 
nation to which they belong. They love and understand the 
past, but they also have a dignified appreciation of the presetit 
and they are not afraid to face the future To this school 
belong the most eminent of the poets and Hieraiures— Aaad, Halt, 
Sarur, Iqbal, Asur and Afsar, Hasrat and Akbar, Sarshar and 
Sharar. They combine in themselves of what is best and finest in 
the literatures indigenous and foreign, and it is on this school that 
the hopes of the future rest. 

Altaf Hussain poetically siiriiamed Hali (modern *, was bom 

Hall isa? A D- 1837 A. X). at I auipat. He came of a 

1914 A. D. " noble stock of Ansaris, being descended from 
Khwaja Malik Ali on the father’s side and a 
respectable Syed family on the mother’s side. Khwaja Malik 
Ali, the founder of the family, was noted for his erudition in 
his time. He migrated to India from Herat in the time of 
Ohyasuddin Balban, and was given a few fertile villages in the 
neighbourhood of Panipat for his maintenance. He was also 
appointed a Kazi of the place, entrusted with the duties of fix- 
ing the standard rates of the market, and to lead the faithful 



in prayer on tbe Id days. Hall’s father, Khwaja Aizad Bakhsii, 
was not in affluent circumstances. He died when Hall was 
only 9 years of age. His mother suffered from a mild 
form of insanity, and the care of rearing up Hali devolv- 
ed upon his elder brother and - sister. According to the 
old usage in orthodox families, Hali was made to learn the 
Quran by heart, and then commenced his studies in Persian 
and Arabic but they were never systematic, and were of a 
haphazard character. Syed Jafar Ali, nephew of Mir Mamnun 
Dehlvij was the first teacher of Persian, and Mouivi Ibrahim 
Hussain Ansari, who had returned from Lucknow after complet- 
ing Ms studies, taught him Arabic. His studies had not far 
advanced when he was forced to get married he being 
only seventeen, though marriage at such an age was not an 
unusual occurrence in those days. 'The thirst for knowledge 
in him was unsatisfied and knowing that his wife would be 
well cared for in her rich jiarents’ home Hali left surreptitiously 
for Delhi in 1854 A. D. and studied under Nawazishali a well- 
known teacher and preacher of his day, for a year and a half. 
He read logic, philosophy, prosody, grammar, and other subjects 
included in the curriculum of that age. He did not study 
English for it was regarded as heterodox and looked upon with 
contempt and slight by the learned in oriental lore. In 1855 
A. D. his brother and sister insisted on his return to Panipat 
and he returned and his studies in Delhi suffered an interrup- 
tion but ho carried them on privately in a discursive manner, 
in 1856 A. D. Hali secured a petty post in the Collector’s office 
at Hisar but the Mutiny of 1857 A. D. and disturbances at 
Hisar made him return to his native place, where he resumed 
his disconnected studies and read books on theology, rhetoric, 
logic and philosophy. He attained considerable proficiency in 
these subjects and, after 4 years of stay at Panipat, he became 
a companion to Nawab Mustafa Khan (1806-1869 A. D.) a 
big landowner of Jahangirabad in Bulandshahr District, United 
Provinces. This nobleman was a man of letters and a poet 
who wrote verses under the name of Shaifta in Urdu and Uasrati 
in Persian. It is said to be a debatable question whether 
Hali ever submitted his poems to Shaifta for correction but 
it is true, on his own admission, that he benefited much by 
his society. From one of his verses it may be clearly inferred 
that he consulted Shaifta as a poetical master, and had his poems 
corrected in the beginninsf. The poetic and literary atmosphere, 
the genial company of Shaifta, the ease and comfort all tended 
to foster the spirit of poetry in Hali, and he began to send his 
efforts to Ghalib. He remained with Shaifta as a companion 
and as an instructor to his son for about 8 years, when he 
went to seek his fortune at Lahore the resort of the exiled 



men o£ letters after the Mutiny of 1857 A. D. He got an 
appointment in the Government Book Depot, Lahore, where 
his duties consisted of revising translations of English books 
into Urdu for the Education Department, with a view to improve 
their language and make it modern and up-to-date. This indirect 
touch wi th one of the best literatures of Europe a dm mistered 
a much needed stimulus, and gave an impetus to his thoughts. 
He stayed on this post for about four years, when lie came 
back to Delhi for which he was pining, as a teacher in Anglo- 
Arabic School. He also served as a teacher in the Cliiefs’ College 
at Lahore for about 8 months, but, finding the post not to his 
taste, he returned to his original appointment at Delhi. In 
Delhi he came under the influence of Sir Syed Ahmad,, the 
great socio-religious reformer, and the founder of Aligarh College, 
and wrote liis epoch making poem “ The Ebb and Flow of Islam ”, 
a book of national regeneration. In 1887 A. D., w’-hile he was 
employed as a teacher in the Arabic School at Delhi, the late 
Sir Asman Jah of Hyderabad came to Aligarh, and, on his 
being introduced to him by Sir Syed, a stipend of Re. 75 per 
month was bestowed on him by the Nizam’s Government for 
carrying on literary work, which was raised to lis. 100 
per mensem when the poet visited Hyderabad in connection, 
with a deputation for an increase in the grant-in-aid to M.-A. 0. 
College. He retired from service and spent his time in lettered 
leisure at Panipat. In 1904 A. D. the title of Shams-ul* Ulema, 
the Sun of the Scholars, was bestowed on him in recognition of 
his great learning and literary work. He died at tlie ripe age 
of 77 in 1914 A. D. 


As a man, Hali was a true gentleman of the old type, affable, 
Hall the man. courteous, mild and sympathetic. He never 
aspired to worldly grandeur and he led the true 
life of a man of letters utterly devoted to his work. His 
sympathies were deep and wide, and there was no sectarian bias 
ill him. He acted upto his ideals, and practised what he 
preached. 


Mali’s poetic career began in Delhi when he had slipped out 
The poetie^eareen of his home as a lad of seventeen. It is 
eL?'*^o/^’6haiib. customary in the Orient for every learned 
Shaifta and Eng- man to be able to versify as it is counted as an 
lish literature. accomplishment. He often waited on Ghalib in 
Delhi, and learned the art of poetry by sitting at his feet. He 
attended the poetical contests and sought for elucidation of 
thorny points from Ghalib, who was impressed by the talents 
of the enthusiastic student and advised him to write verses. He 
however, did not get much practice at Delhi, but under the influence 
of Shaifta his poetical talents flowered, and iiis association not only 



gave a stimulus to the eomposition of verses, but chastened Ms 
style and changed his outlook on poetry. He disliked bombast 
arid hyperbole, and preferred accurate description in simple and 
direct language tinged with personal emotion, dipped in the 
fire of genuine passion Ghalib still corrected hii* poems and 
Gontiimed to dominate him, but the influence of Shaifta and 
his style was irresistable. Hali left Jabaiigirabad on tliC death 
of Shaifta, and sought service at Lahore, where he was very 
iin happy, feeling liimself an exile in adverse circumstances among 
strangers. His description of Lahore and its inljospitality reveal 
in an interesting manner tlin condition of his mind. In the 
Government Book Depot., Hali came in contact witli Western 
literature through translations and the contact was very -whole- 
some to him. It was a turning point in his literary career, 
and we see distinct and clear glimmerings of that true dawn 
wdiich broadened into the sunshine of modern Urdu literature. 
Hali admired the wide scope of English poetry and its sublimity, 
simplicity and purity and he resolved to adopt these ideals in 
Urdu prose. A poetical and literary society had already been 
founded at Lahore in 1874 A. D. by Moulana Mohammad 
Hussain Azad at the instance of Colonel Holroyd tiie then 
Director of Public Instruction and a great promoter of Urdu 
literature in the Punjab. It was not after the manner of old 
Mushairasj where poems were composed after a particular i re- 
frain or MisraJi Tarah as it is technically called. No restriction 
was placed and the poets were at liberty to recite tlieir com- 
positions on subjects settled in the Asselnbl}^ Azad, the fore- 
runner of such poems had already laid the foundations of the 
new movement. Hali was one of the earliest promoters . of it 
and took keen part in those contests. He recited four of his 
earliest . poems which were highly a ppr. ciated. The masnavis 
Barhharii (Rainy Season), Nishat Dmaed (The Pleasures of 
Hope), Munazara-i-Bahmo-hisaf (a Colloquy between Mercy 
and J-ustice) and Hubbi Watan (Patriotism) were recited in 
these Mushairas. 

The influences of Ghalib, Shaifta and English translations 
on Hali’s poetic career have been noticed and 
The infiuenee of least, the influence of Sir 

Sir syed Ahmad. Syecl Ahmad remains to be considered. Sir 
Syed Ahmad was at this time engaged on 
the laudable object of regenerating the Muhammadans who 
were decadent and irresponsive to the needs of the time. 
Having noticed Hali, he asked him to write a poem on 
the fallen condition of the Muhammadans. The famous Musud- 
dus was the result. It was a tremendous success, and leapt into 
sudden popularity. A pastiche imitation of his style was adopted 
by others but none could achieve that measure of success which 



was riyhtly ^iven to Hali. He was at once acclaiiBed as a 
^a,■^;iona^ poet^. He followed the Musuddus with other passionate 
elegies on the devastations of Delhi, and on the death of Hakim 
ilklahmiid Khan in which pictures of past glory u.re intermingled 
with those of present decadence and lethargy. lie took upon 
himself the r( 9 /.e of a religious preceptor, a preaclier and a re- 
former. Ht‘ exhorted his co-religionists in stirring verses to 
gird up their loins and to do their bit nobly and st^lflessly. His 
sympathies were not confined to his community but broadened 
to the Indians in general. His ideals of noble womanhood em- 
bodied ill his famous po m Chup-Id-Dad ( Tribute to Silence) 
and liis pitriotie lay. the prayer of the widow (Munajat-i-Bewa)^ 
are exquisite. They ar full of fire, and appeal to all classes 
and communities alike. Towards the latter part of his life bis 
utterances grew more philosophic and thoughtful as evident 
from his 6 a /zd” called Tauhfatul Akhwan (The Brethrens’ 

Present). 

Hall was a prolific writer in prose and poetry. He has left 
His works in many works behind him. His ])rose writings 
will be considered in another chapter The 
following is the, list of his poems. 

1. Masnavis, on Bigotry and Justice ; on Mercy and Justice ; 
on the Hand of God ; on ‘‘ Rainy Season ” on Patriotism ; and on 
Pleasures of Hope, 

2. Mussudus Hali, the famous Musuddus of Hali, “ the Ebb 
and Flow of Islam.” 

S. Shikwai Hind, The Wail of India.” 

4. The Poetical works of Hali, the Diwan with a long 
introduction on poetry. 

5. Muriajat-i-Bewa, (Widow’s Plaint) and Chup-ki-Dad (Tri- 
bute to Silence,) 

6. Elegies on the death of Ghalib, Hakim Mahmud Khan, 
Devastation of Delhi aud Sir Syed Ahmad. 

7. Majmui Nazm Mali, a collection of stray poetical pieces 
of Hali. 

8. Majmuai Nazm Farsi, a collection of Persian poetry of 
Hali. 

The Masnavis, most of them being colloquies, are very 
“ The Masnavis.” popular and have been incorporated in the 
text-books of the Universities. They are 
simple, direct, free from exaggeration and a deep incrustation 
of similes, and metaphors. They preach morality in an attrac- 
tive manner. They inculcate high principles in interesting 
dialogues. The merits and demerits of each controversialist are 
brought out in a narrative form interspersed with allusions 



to ancient and modern histories and mythologies. In the mas- 
navi of Mercy and Justice each claims the palm of superiority by 
reciting its own virtues and the vices of tiie other, in the end, 
li’eason appears as an arbitrator and holds the balance even by 
adjudging both to be complementary to each other. The poem 
on* the Rainy Season is exquisite and charming and contains aii 
attractive description of the rains in India in their various phases. 
It describes the benefits of the rainy weather, the velvet verdure 
of the plains and mountains, the delights of human beings and 
animals. The language is simple, natural and easy. There are 
no dignified Persianised constructions or polyglot words of 
foreign extraction. The style is unadorned and unaffected with 
no preponderance of high flown imageries and extravagant 
foreign metaphors. They embody the spirit of the new move- 
ment and mark Hall as one of the pioneers of the new style. 
It is true that they do not attain to a very high water mark 
of poetical distinction but theb value lies in their heralding of 
a new order of things and their directing the attention of their 
contemporaries and successors to fresh woods and pastures 
new. 

Musuddus Hali or the Ebb and Flow of Islam is one of the 

The M«su(Jdas-i -Its popular!- 

Hali"i879 A-J). ty is still unabated and it still finds thousands 
of readers. It wuis a revelation, a land mark 
in the literary history of Urdu language. A new star swam 
into the ken of Urdu poets, it gave a lead to the national and 
patriotic poems of India, and demonstrated the value of the six 
lined stanza as a vehicle for such stirring poems. It found 
many imitators, but none excelled or came iipto it in fervour, 
in thought, and in expression. It is a poem of national re- 
generation, describing the past gloiies of Islam, the triumphs 
and achievements of its worthy leaders, the ideals and the culture 
of the bygone past, the lethargy tmd the decadence of the 
present age, the degradation of the Mohamadans in the living 
present. It winds up by a passionate appeal to bis coreligionists 
to rouse up and take their proper place in the history of thes 
world. It is at once passionate, soul stirring, full of fire and 
vigour, brilliance and spontaneous flow, without an effort to 
strive for an effect. It appeals to the old and the young alike. 
The success of this ne’vv poem was untold. “It was a trumpet 
call to the Mohammadans to put their house in order. It 
achieved an immediate success on publication. There is no 
other modern Urdu book so wmll knowm. It is familiar to every 
educated Moliammadaii in India and many men of the last genera- 
tion knew it by heart. Its chief merit consisted in taking 
stock of the national virtues and vices; like a reformer Hali 
put all the virtues in the past and vices in the present... ... 'I. he 



poet goes back to tiie times of ignorauce, the pre- Islamic period 
ill Arabia and draws a lurid picture of a sandy and rocky 
country, isolated from rest of the world, in which the people 
were clivi-ied into warring tribes and given over to the lowest 
forms of superstition, and idolatory. Into such a world was 
sent the Prophet. The first fruits of his missions were the 
epretid of knowledge and truth, the destruction of cruelty _ and 
religious iutoleraoce, the softening of manners and the. raising 
of standard in fact all those virtues the want of which in modem 
Indian Moiiammadans he satirises in the latter part of his poem. 
A rapid instorical survey takes us through the services of Islam 
in the moral and intellectual world. The Muslims made their 
homes in every clime and country, and have left their traces 
in Spain, Baghdad and the country of the Himalayas. The 
causes of the decline are lightly touched.” It extorted its meed 
of praise from the most adverse a ud hostile critics of Hali. To 
quote Sir Syed Ahmad ‘‘ It will be quite appropriate ^ to say 
that this book starts a new era in our poetry. The clarity, 
the beauty and the flow that characterises it cannot be praised 
too much, it is surprising to And a subject treated with so 
much regard for actualities and with such absence of exaggera- 
tion in far-fetched similes which are the stock in trade , of the 
poets and poesy and yet so full of efl:«Hit, elegatice, and eloquence. 
Many of its stanzas cannot be read without one’s eyes getting 
wet with tears. iKnything that springs from the heart appeals 
to the heart. . This poem was printed and distributed broad- 
cast and it was sung in assemblies, pulpits, mosques, and con- 
ferences. 

In the same strain were composed the SMkwai Hind and 
Shikwa Hind, Qasidai Ghyasia recalling the splendid past 
and contrasting it with the degeneration that 
has set in India. Asceticism had given place to pleasure, simplicity 
to luxury, virility to emasculation, vigour to sloth and lassi- 
tude. They contain pictures in contrast but they have now- 
lost much of their force and point and had been purposely highly 
coloured before to rouse the slumbering community from 
lethargy. 

The elegies on the death of Ghalib, Hakim Mahmud Jihaii 
- Mat'sias.” Su Syed are creditable poems. The Marsia 

on Ghalib is extremely poignant full of pathos 
and fire. It is lament made metrical It is remarkable for its 
genuine note of pathos and sincerity of emotion. It is an 
outburst of pent up feelings of the heart surcharged with griM‘. 
Simplicity is the keynote. It is a remarkable acifievement which 
enhances the reputation of Hali as a poet. The elegy on Hakim 
Mahmud Khan is couched in the same strain as the Musuddus 



and Shikwa. A picture o£ the devastation o£ Delhi is very 
luridly drawn and the £alleii condition o£ Mohammadans is 
grapMcally portrayed. . . 


“ The prayer o£ a widow ” is a remarkable piece in an 
- * • R wa un£amiliar metre which appeals to a larger circle 

^ readers than the Musuddas and Shikwa. 

Re£ormation in social matters was in the air. 


In Bengal, the cause o£ widows was championed by Vidyasagar 
about the same time. This poem reveals in a realistic manner the 
woe-begone and pitiable condition of the widow and the wail 
she sends forth in it is truly heart-rending. It ends with a note of 
resignation. It has been translated into many languages includ- 
ing Sanscrit. 


“ Chup-ki-Dad ” enlogises the good qualities of womanhood 
Ciiup-ki-Dad. forth its noble ideals. It was recited 

in Hyderabad Deccan by the author amidst 
thundering applause to a large audience presided over by 
Maharja Sir Kishan Prasad the then Premier of the State. It 
is distinguished for its simplicity, flow, subtlety and directness of 
appeal. In these poems Bali achieved the distinction of being 
an Indian poet free from the cramping communal influences. 


The Diwan alone remains to be considered. It comprises 
“ Diwan-i-Haii ” of a long introduction discussing poetry in 
1892 A, D- abstract, a preface, qitas, ghazals both modern 

and ancient in spirit, quatrains, qasidas, tarkibbands, and 
chronograms. Che introduction deals with various definitions 
and aspects of poetry and covers a large ground. The qitas 
are ethical inculcating some moral or high principle in the garb 
of a short story, or a dialogue. Some of them crystalise thought 
ill a beautiful and terse manner. The ghazals only form the 
bulk and are interesting. Of his old ghazals those are included 
which were apiece with the modern spirit. They evince a 
freedom from exaggerated bombast of thought and expression. 
The modern ghazals sound a new note and mark the advent 
of a new spirit. They are full of emotion and feeling and often 
maintain a continuity of thought wihch is one of the features 
of the new form of poetry. The quatrains, a series of crisp 
epigrams on every variety of subjects, contain words of wisdom 
and impart useful lessons in telling words. In this he follows 
the footsteps of his predecessor. They are widely read and 
appreciated and have been rendered into English, by Mr. G. E. 
Ward, His qasidas do not contain hyperbolical encomia on 
the subject of his poem but in contradistinction wdth the old poets 
draw attention to their duties and responsibilities. The ode 
on the elevation of Mir Usman Ali Khan the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad is an illustration in point. 
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Hali gives expression to his literary ideals in the preface 
Prolegomena to also snrTCys in a co^mprehensive manner 

Hall’s Diwan pub- the poetry of East and West, ihe latrodnc- 
Ushed 1890 A. D. is masterly although a little superficial. 

Hall tried to affect reformation in Urdu ghazal and enunciated 
, many changes both in form and theme. He deprecated the 
idea of celebrating the love of courtesans in ghazals and wanted 
to extend the field of ghazal so as to embrace love in its best 
meanings. He tabooed the description of ladies’ toilets. He also 
exhorted the poets to refrain from having gratituous flings 
against the Sheikhs and Zahids (the abstemious) the pious 
and the preachers so common in Urdu poetry. The sphere of 
the ghazal should be widened and it may not only contain 
philosophical, sufistic and moral but ^natural’ national and 
political themes. The poetic diction should be delicate. Words 
and idioms should be correctly used. Unfortunately Hali himself 
could not escape the dangers. There should not be any 
preponderance of figures of speech nor should they form the 
pivot of verses. The meters, qafias and radifs should be easy 
and sweet and not difficult and bizarre as those adopted by 
Mushaffi, Insha and Shah Nasir. So far as possible the radif 
should be dispensed with. Hali was the first to sing of the 
national decadence in ghazal as in musuddus. 

Hali occupies an unique position in modern Urdu literature. 
Importance of He was the first to reform the ghazal and the 
qasida. He was the first to demonstrate the 
value of the Mussuddus. He was the first to bewail in ghazal 
and musuddus the fall of the Muslims from the high state and 
to exhort them to reform. He was the first to write a poem on 
‘ watan ’ motherland. He dealt the most formidable blow at 
the traditional style the outstanding features of which were 
artificiality, conventionality and insincerity. He was the first 
to adopt unity of idea and a diction free from convention. 
He was the first to introduce political themes in his verses. Along 
with Azad, Hali shares the credit of inaugurating the new 
movement in Urdu poetry. 

Hali is one of the progenitors of the new style. The out- 
Hali as one of the standing features of his style are : faithfulness 
founders of the to nature, freedom from hyperbole in thought 
styTe. language, simplicity and directness, pathos 

and genuine emotions. His language is simple 
and easily comprehensible. There is a wonderful restraint in 
the use of figures of speech and imageries. There is no effort 
to appear learned and scholarly. His writings are charac- 
terized by spontaneous flow and fervid passion. 



His defects are that he is occasionally lax in prosody and 
Hisdefeets often uses words incorrectly. There is pre- 

ponderance of nnfamiliar English words and 
he nnmistakably shows his love for them to give his poems a dis- 
tinction in the eyes of his compeers. To the piinctiliotis, the 
wrong use of idioms often mars the beauty of a passage. He 
very rarely goes to the empyrean heights and sometimes flounders 
along the moor of doggerel with the most exasperating shambles. 
The role of a reformer and a nationalist sets a limitation to his 
works of art. 


The importance of Half in Urdu literature can never be 
His position belittled. Besides his position as a prose writer 

and a criticj he is one of the leaders of the 
new movement who changed the current of Urdu poetry. He 
ushered in national and patriotic poems and his services to foster 
the growth of poems on landscapes and nature are invaluable. 
He was not only a poet but a reformer, a preacher, and a teacher. 
He freed Urdu poetry from its pernicious tendencies, iufused 
vigour and gave it a new start. As a poet he may not be 
assigned the foremost rank in Urdu poetry but his position as 
one c£ the greatest benefactors of Urdu literature is unchal- 
lenged. 


As one of the fathers of the new movement, a pioneer of the 
AZAD ; a distin- spirit that was dawning on Urdu litera- 

g-uished man of ture, Mohammad Hussain Azad ranks very 
high. He is one of the greatest of modern 
poets, a most distinguished writer of racy, piquant, delightful 
prose, a critic of considerable merit, a great educationalist, a 
clever journalist, a remarkable and an unimitable stylist and a 
great authority on modern Persian. His services to Urdu lan- 
guage are immense and valuable To him the Urdu, poetry owes 
the foundation of the new kind of poetry. He was in short a 
man of letters in the fullest sense of the word. The biographical 
details of his rather uneventful life would be mentioned in the 
section of prose which has gi’eater claims on Azad. His poetic 
career need only be considered here. 


Azad was essentially a poet and had really a poetic tempera- 
The poetical ment. It flashes out iu prose and lends to it 
eapcer* of Azad. the charm and dignity of unversified poetry. 

Being the son of a friend of Zauq the spirit of poetry was fostered 
in him by his constant association with that master poet and other 
great poets of the time. He attended with his Ustad Zauq the 
poetical contests held in Delhi and benefited immensely from 
the discussions as to the merits and demerits of compositions. 
He w’as passionately attached to his poetical preceptor and his 



A HiHXUJtti vj: 


iiiflueuce aiUed to Ms own poetic temperament moulded Azad’s 
career as a. poet. The Mutiny of 1857 A.D. came as a sad blow 
and again there was an exodus of poets from Delhi. People 
wmnt out to escape the tumult to gain a livelihood. Lahore 
afforded shelter to many. Azad, Rai Bahadur Munshi Pyarelal, 
Pandit Man Phool Mir Munshi, Syed Ahmad the compiler of the 
famous Urdu lexicon Farahang-i'Asafia, Moulvi Karimuddin and 
Khwaja Altaf Hussain Hali were brought to gather there. At 
the instance of Colonel Holroyd the then Director of Public 
Instruction who was deeply interested in Persian and Urdu, 
Mohammad Hussain Azad founded a literary society which held 
literary contests every month at the premises of Anjuman-i- Punjab, 
The object of these literary reunions was to divest Urdu poetry 
of exaggeration and an excessive love for metaphors. A 
departure was made from the usual practice for instead of giving 
a refimin as a model only titles of subjects were suggested. Azad 
had already prepared the ground for holding such novel Mushairas 
for in many of the sessions of the Anjuman-i-Punjab under 
whose auspicies the contests were held, Azad delivered lectures 
and discoursed in the same strain. In his lecture on Thoughts 
on Poetry and poetic themes ” he expatiates on the nature of true 
poetry, on its essentials and the evils to which it was exposed. 
In the inaugural address on the opening of the first session of 
literary contest in May 1874 A.D. he pointed out the defects of 
Urdu poetry, its want of simplicity and naturalness, repetitions 
and exaggerations, its hair-breadth subtleties and far-fetched 
flights. He emphasised that Urdu poetry must walk out in the 
sun and free itself from the cramping influence of erotic themes 
and rosy boudoirs. He directed poets to tap other sources, to 
have recourse to Bhasha for simplicity, naturalness and effect, 
to European literature for directness, usefulness and widening of 
scope. 

Azad practised what he preached. He himself led the way 
His poetic works, by writing many small masnavis on the new 
subjects and various poems in the new style. 
Even when Azad was a small boy he used to write verses. His 
close association with his poetical master Zauq gave a stimulus 
to his poetical activities. After the death of Zouq, Azad also con- 
sulted Aish and composed ghazals and qasidas and read them in the 
muslmiras of Delhi. None of the poems survived as they were lost 
during the mutiny. After 1857 A. D. Azad obtained employment 
ill Jind State and began to write salaam, marsia, qasida, ghazal and 
rubai. Some of these poems are included in the Nazm Azad which 
is a collection of Azad’s poems published by his son M. Moham- 
mad Ibrahim in 1899 A. D. In Lahore he laid the foundation 
of the new Mushaira in which he read his address on Urdu 
poetry and recited his new poems ‘ On the Advent of Night.’ 


The obscurantists opposed this heterodoxy and so vehement 
and strong was their opposition that the miishaira enjoyed the 
very brlel existence of only eleven months. Azad was never 
daunted. He continued to write poems in the new style. He 
tried to write Urdu poems on the lines of English ones. He aimed 
at giving Urdu garb to English ideas. These poems were never 
translations but an attempt was made to capture the spirit of the 
original. The poem entitled Ululazmi he liye hoi sad-i-rah nnhhi 
hai (There is no obstacle to enthusiasm) is modelled on but is 
not a translation of Tennyson’s Excelsior. Other poems entitled 
Masiiavi Sharafat-i-Haqiqij Maarfat-i-Iiahij Salam Alaik, Jisae 
Ciiaho Samjho, Jughrafia Tibbi ki Pahaili, Mubarakbad Jashn 
Jubilee, Ek Tare ka Asbiq (A lover of a Star), Mahnat Karo 
are more or less written in the style of English poems. Masnavi 
Hubb VYatan, Masnavi Khuab Aman, Masnavi Dad-i-Insaf, 
Masnavi Widai Insaf, Masnavi G-anj-i-Qinayat, Masnavi Abr-i- 
Karam, Masnavi Zamistan (Winter), Masnavi Masdar-i-Tahzib, 
are some of the masnavis which are the product of the new 
age. 

Azad, before he took to the new style, wrote ghazals and qasi- 
His ghazals qasi- das. I’hey are conventional and written accord- 
<2as. ing to the canons of such compositions. The 

ghazals are however sprightly and have force and are sufistic 
in character. The qasidas are extravagantly laudatory in the 
approved style of old Urdu poets. These compositions relate to 
an earlier stage in the development of Azad’s art. 

Azad along with Hali wrote many new poems on phenomena 
His new poems. of nature, love of one’s country and various other 
topics. Masnavi Shab-i-Qadr which describes 
the advent of night and which he read along with his inaugural 
address at the mushaira in May, 1874, A. D. is a master piece 
which can compare favourably with the best modern productions. 
It is powerful, with pretty pictures of vivid description. It has 
a felicity of diction and commendable restraint in the use of 
imageries. The pen pictures of the student, the petty shop- 
keeper and the tlibf are interesting. In Masnavi Hubb Watan 
he strikes a new line and illustrates his meaning by anecdotes 
both historical and fanciful. Masnavi Khuab Aman is exceedingly 
well written and contains some fine truths in forceful language. 
Masnavi Abr Karam deals with rainy, season and belongs to the 
same category of poems as Hali’s Barkha ritu. The ode to the 
Queen Victoria on the Jubilee is characterised by simplicity 
fervour and elegance and is a model of simple style. His 
Masnavi entitled Subah Umeed (the Dawn of Hope) contains 
brilliant pictures of beauties of Nature and graphic descriptions 
of the activities of man. The beautiful and faithful rendering 



of the song of the Flower Girl in Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii 

in elegant Ijrdn is simply exquisite and shows his great powers 
to the best advantage. 

Azad was not so intensely devoted to poetry as Hali. Azad 
His limitations had his limitations as a poet. Hali came 
as a poet. " under the influence of Sir Syed and became a 
national bard bewailing the decadent condition of theMoham- 
madans and exhorting them to be worthy of their past glorious 
traditions. Azad had a more literary bent and he shot forth 
as an educationist, a journalist and a critic. He saw the needs 
of the time and he sacrificed his inclinations to his convictions 
in a certain degree. His life may thus be called a life of ‘ literary 
martyrdom,’ He did not give vent to his poetic soul for his 
genius lay essentially in prose and also that he saw the needs of 
the country and his countrymen. His pent up fervour found an 
outlet in his prose which is never prosaic but is always rich, racy 
and piquant. 

The outstanding qualities of his poetic style are : — sponta- 
His style. neous flow of language and thought, freedom 

from exaggerated bombast, beauty of description, elegance of 
diction, apt use of idiom, flight of imagination, sincerity, skilful 
technique and charm of style. 

The position of Azad as a poet is unchallenged though scant 
Azad’s position justice has been done to him by prejudiced and 
as a poet. carping critics who looked with disfavour at 

his literary heresies which were a revolt from established conven- 
tions. He is the founder of the new form of poetry which took 
the succeeding age by storm. He was one of the pioneers of the 
new movement and did more than others to popularise it. Along 
with Hali he shared the glory of ushering in the new order of 
things which had such a far reaching and momentous influence 
on the career of Urdu literature. 

Mohammad Ismail was a resident of Meerut and was born on 
Ismail, 12th November 1844 A. D. He entered into 

1844-1917 A.D. the Education Department at the early age of 

sixteen and was employed in its office. After a while, he got 
promotions and was appointed a Head Mouivi of Persian and 
served as such at Saharanpur and Meerut. In 1888 A. D., he 
was transferred to the Central Normal School, Agra, where he 
stayed for about 12 years and retired on pension in 1899 
A. D. He came back to Meerut and lived a life of lettered 
leisure. He was made a Khan Saheb in recognition of his 
literary and meritorious services. He died on 1st November 
1917 A. D. 

During his stay at Agra, Mohammad Ismail compiled many 
Urdu Readers and Primers for the lower Urdu classes which 


were approved and prescribed by the Government and continued 
to be. in the curricula for many years. They were extremely 
simple, instructive and attractive. They were admirably suited 
for young boys and girls. What Azad did for the Punjab 
Ismail did for the United Provinces in a greater degree. The 
readers were distinguished for their flow and simplicity of style 
language and subject. The writing of easy primers was his 
metier and he has not been surpassed as yet. 

Ismail was a poet and a prose writer of consideraable merit. 
The outstanding quality of his style was perspicuity. Whatever 
he w^rote was luminous and* simple. He was a master of both 
styles — olden and modern. He has tried every species of verse 
and he has distinguished himself. He has written erotic, poli- 
tical, moral, social and ‘ natural ’ verses and lie has acquitted 
himself creditably. Moulvi Shibli held him in high esteem and 
ranked him next to Hali. His Izuliyat was published in 1901 
and contains his poems both ancient and modern. His ghazals 
are sufistic and bear an impress of his genius. They show 
his mastery in verse technique. Ismail was a siifi and was a 
spiritual pupil of Hazrat Ghos Ali Saheb of Panipat. His modern 
pieces are admirable and forecast the excellence achieved by some of 
the present day first class writers. He wrote with success in 
Urdu blank verse and his experiments with other verse-forms 
bear witness to his skill and talents. He improved the ghazal by 
giving prominence to sufistic and moral themes in elegant 
language. He also wrote copiously on moral and ethical subjects 
and introduced beautiful stories ‘ to point a moral and adorn 
a tale ’ as was the practice of old poets. Some of the fables in 
iEsop’s tales are thus presented in the garb of poetry. Ismail 
also was a keen communal poet like Hali, Shibli and Nazir 
Ahmad. He wrote a long poem on the Fort of Agra in which 
he describes the rise and decadence of the Muslim community 
and also pointed the path of progress. As a poet describmg the 
phenomena of nature Ismail was distinctly successful. 

Ismail had other works in hand. He wished to write a Urdu 
grammar and a Urdu dictionary on modern lines and has left 
the manuscripts which are said to be preserved in his family. He 
had also undertaken to write a biography and a critique on the 
works of Amir Khasru and had annotated one of his poems, 
Masnavi Qiran-us-Sadain, when death cut short his activities. 
He also wished to write a history ojf Urdu literature and lan- 
guage but it was never more than begun. Ismail has an honoured 
place amongst the modern writers and is a conspicuous example 
of the admirable blending of the old and modern styles. 

Munsbi Durga Sahai Sarur, poetically surnamed Sarur 
Durga Sahai (Joy), was one of the best exponents of the 
A D new movement m Urdu poetry. He was one 
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o£ its stalwart leaclere A. D. 

bad a town in tlie order and combined in himselt 

He was a born poet ot a v ry g _ types of poetry, 

of what was the best “e 'and the snblime 

The fresh and high for motherland are blended 

emotions ot the new age wi ^ compact expression 

with the ZrvbL "d comLonpIace style 

of the old. He ^ £ impure sentiments and con- 

o£ the new Sd £1 him artistic treatment is 

lomSd w"esh sublime ’an^ patriotic thoughts with the 
Silence not seen hithertofore in Urdn poetry. 

.levoted votary at the shrine of the muses. He 
^’‘■'the'man lived a life (rt complete absorption in poetry. 
rtanCouo-hirimmertod in it, d’^ad to all other things of the 
He was dedicated to poetry. He was 

.Iv liberal Ld never cared to think of to-morrow. Hence 

extremely liberal ana circumstances but poverty did not 

he £, bie rage.” He had no party prejudices and 

seem to “ There was no show or ostentation m his 

iT'^'X his S of living was extremely^ simple even ascetic. 

ml® t was nothing of sneak fbout him and his vices were allied 

There was aotmng , for his comforts orginated 

•° ^s^'Ss bonhomte temperament which disdained attention 
in his matters One of his failings was wine which like 
rhTb spm“d him on to higher fliflits and lent wings to his 
SSk was his bane, and ultimately mined hw career as 
^™r,net and cut short a budding life of gveat promise betoie it had 
foirWoBsH He died in 1910 A. D. at the young age of 5, 

^ Tl,p outstanding characteristic of Samrs poetry is the 
• S a?u r ; tfe portrayal of the sad and the pathetic. He is 
raastep ’ of the master o£ the tragic. His temperament was 

Ttrallied to grief, despondency and gloom. Uke Mir, Sarnr s 
hfe tls not one long joy. . There tea real note of sorrow. Ihere 
is nothing of conventionality about him. 

n ^c. flip Miithor o£ numerous poems which nave been 
jT'i t^coUeottonr The Zamana Press published the 

published in tw ^t in under the title of ia™- 

poem Hie Indian Press published a selection of his 

1 vMni^ eSitled Jan^-karur. Much of his work is 
FoTor sold away to puny poets for pa try remuneration and 
f- 1? !Fl,ihseauently published under thier own names. On 

which was ^bseqn published which clearly 

the death o “ taking advantage of Sarnr’s poverty, 

proved ttet at ^as^ 0 M.g)eV ^ him which 

rTut olt to "rid as his own. his publication of the 


cwrcspoadcnce eaused a great scandal and exposed the ways of 
poetasters who lacking in poetic talent but having plenty of 
moiie}" |>ass oft' as poets preying on the thoughts o£ others. 

Sami’ is eminently patriotic and his poems are of considerable 
The pati’iotie merit. He is not a singer for a particular 
poems of sarur. community or a sect. He is the real national 

poet of India. He not only appeals to his coreligionists but to 
tlie wider Indian public. The most notable of these poems are : 
Khakri-waian (The Dust of the Motherland), U7'U8-i~Hubbi'- 
Waian (the Bride of the Love of the Country), Hasrat-i-watan 
(the Longing of the Country). Yad-i-watmi (the Memory of the 
Country), Madar-i-'Hind (Mother India). Madar-i-Hind seems 
to be an echo of the famous Bande Mataram song of Bankim 
Chandra. All these poems burn with a genuine love for the 
country and breathe lofty and ennobling sentiments. These 
poems are directly patriotic but many of his love poems also bear 
the imprint of his love for the country. His Gul-o-Bulbul-ka- 
Fisana QV Story of Rose and Nitingale, Sham-o-Parwana ov 
Moth and the Candle all treat of this elevated theme in one form 
or other. 

Next rank his historical and religious poems. Pathos, 
Histopieai and sincerity, eloquence, spontaneity and forceful 
religious poems. are some of the features of this kind of 

poems. Padrnani, Padmani-hi- Chita or Funeral Pyre of Padmani, 
Sitaji-ki-Giria-o-Zari or the Lament of Sita, Maharaja Dashrath- 
ki-'J^eqafari or the Tribulations of the .Maharaja Dasratb, Jamuna^ 
Gang a or the Ganges, Priyag-ka-Smigam or the Confluence at 
Allahabad, Sati^ Nur Jahan-ka^Mazar or the Tomb of Hnr 
Jahan, Hasratd-Didar ‘ Longing for the Vision ’ and Nal-o- 
Damayanti are all replete with noble reflections and breathe an 
atmosphere of sorrow, sincerity and genuine passion. Jumna 
and Ganga are splendid performances and are distinguished by 
the loftiness of thought, depth of emotion, earnestness of pur- 
pose, command over technique, forcefulness of description and 
extraordiiiai’y flow of verse. They assuredly rank as first class 
poems. Ill ‘ Jumna ’ quaint references to old Hindu history are 
very pleasing. 

Another remarkable characteristic of Sarur which distinguishes 
Sanw's employ- from his compeers is that he demon- 

'woFds.^ ^ strated the beauty of Hindi words and wove 

them with striking and pleasing effect in Urdu verses. In his 
religious poems he has skilfully used words of indigenous origin 
which are very sweet and full of harmony and colour. His reli- 
gious poems are very clever, and appeal to Hindus with great 
force. His scenes from the Ramayana and old mythology are 
singularly effective. 
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Sarur is seen at his best in poems which have sorrow tor 
His moarnful their themes. Divar-i-Kuhan or the Decajing 
poems. ** YfskW, Hasrat-iShabab or theKeo-rets ot Youth. 

Andok4-irImrbai or t.he Tribulations of Exile. 3iurghan~i~Qafas 
or the Ensnared Birds, Yad-i-Tiflee Memories of Childhood, 
Bidbul-ka-Fisam^ HasmU-Dldar^ Alatam-i-Arzu or the Dirge of 
the Longing, Murgb-i-Sayyad or the Ensnared Bird and the 
Fowler are mourafnl threnodies. 

Sarur’s knowledge of English was limited but he was an 
Sarur’s poems adept at translations. Like a true poet he en- 
nSons!^” tered into the spirit of the compositions and his 

poems which are based on those of others read like original ones. 
His translations are numerous and can number at least twenty. 
In some he has borrow'ed only the leading theme and has dressed 
up his thoughts in attractive garb of his own making. Murghahi 
Taranad-KJiuab or Song of Dream, Bachcha aur Hilal or Child 
and the Crescent, Muiala-i-Kutb or Books, Karzard-Hasti or Battle 
of Life, Umeed aur Tifli Hope and Childhood,” Maumm-i- 
Sarma’ka'Ahhri Gidab or the Last Rose of the Winter, all testify 
to his great poetic poW'Crs and high irnagmation. Some of his 
poems in this vein are original. Bw bahuti and Koil or Cuckoo aie 
exquisite performances and attain a high watermark of excellence. 

Sarur was never a dry preacher and seldom moralized. He 
The (Jidaetie eie^ never inflicted a sermon or a homily. He was 
poems of Saruw^ a poet first and everything afterwards. But 
his poems achieve the object of art. Zan4-Khushkhu or Wife with 
amiable qualities. Be Sabaii-i- Dunya or Transitions of the 
World, Ada-i-Sharm or Blandishrneut of Modesty are some of his 
poems which abound in noble sentiments in artistic manner. 

Sarur was a great poet of greater promise. His mind was ah 
His ease in writ- ways on the alert. He could write with great 
ing: poems-. ease and fluency for his practice was great and 

he was endowed wdtli a poetic gift of high order. 

His favourite vehicle for verse was mussuddus or Six-lined 
Mussudcius. Stanza which he used with great effect. He 

also used many other forms such as mukharamas, tarjihband, 
tarkibband, tazmin, (prsida, qita, masnavi, rubai, and ghazal. 

The characteristics of his poems are : genuine fire, a true 
The eiiaraeteris- portrayal of nature and emotions, loftiness of 
ties of his Poems, thought, a charming style, a searching study of 
the recesses and dark nooks of human heart, a facundity of 
thoughts, and consummate skill to draw them in artistic language, 
a wide knowledge of various subjects, and chastened feelings. 
Sarur’s powers of poetry are reniarkable. He had considerable 
vigour and flow and was a master artist both in original compo- 
sitions and translations. 



Sarnr was careless o£ his reputation as a poet. He never 
His position. took to his vocation with great seriousness. 

A bottle o£ wine was dearer to him than his fame as a poet 
Some of his inartistic and clumsy work can be attributed to tnis 
pernicious habit. But bad work is reduced to a minimum in him 
and he is more even than his contemporaries. Even the most 
carpino’ critics have acknowledged him a master of verse and 
r>aid flattering tributes to his poetic genius. He had no very high 
message to deliver but as a writer of modern verse he ranks 
very high and is one of the foremost poets of his age. 

Nadir All Khan, poetically snrnamed Nadir, was one of the 
enthusiastic supporters of the New School of 
poetry. He carried on the traditions of Azacl 
and Sarur and wrote many remarkable pieces of poetry in the 
new stvle. His verses were characterized by genuine pathos 
lofty thoughts and love of the mother land. He was a student 
of Byron and flliomas More and wanted to import Western 
ideals of poetry in Urdu by writing simply and eloquently. 
Some of his remarkable poems are Shamal-o-Parwana (Candle 
and the Moth), Shuai Ummeed (Ray of Hope), Paikar-i-Bezaban 
(Toncrneless Form) and Fils afad-S hair i or Philosophy ot Poetry. 
He had a burning love for India and wrote some poignantly 
touchino’ verses such as Muquddas Scir Zamin (Holy Land) and 
Madird-Eind or Mother India. Besides this he is the author 
of a Masnavi entitled Lala RiiJch. He died early at the age of 
45 in 1912 A. I), and did not thus fulfil the promise that he had 

given by Ms kmple, eloquent and charming verses full of fire 
and emotion. 

Akbar was one of the greatest personalities of his age. He 
h • 1846- was a founder of a new kind of poetry and in 

1921 A.’o. his sphere he reigned supreme. He was inimit- 

able ard unapproachable in his art. He was a poet of a very 
liio’h order, a moralist and satirist of great eminence, a .sufi and 
‘i %iritualist, a writer of delightful .letters, a critic of literature, 
society and administration and a wit and humourist of brilliance 
and conspicuous merit. 

Syed Akbar Plusain Rizvi was born on 16th November, 1846 
A. D. of parents not in affluent circumstances. 
He received early education in madrasas and Government Schools. 
Ill 1866 A, D. he passed the Pleader’s Examination in the lower 
orade and was appointed a Naib Tahsildar. In 1870 A. D. 
he was taken up in High Court as a Misal Khawan, In 1872 
A D he passed the Pleader’s Examination in the Higher Standard 
aiid set up as a pleader till 1880 A. D. when he again commenced 
Government service as a Mnnsiffi. In 1888 A. D. he became a 
Subordinate Judge and in 1894 A. D, he rose to the post of a 
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Small Causes Court Judge. He retired, having been honoured 
by the Government with the title of Khan Bahadur. He was also 
a Fellow of the Allahabad University. He lived a life of lettered 
leisure and composed copiously on all subjects. He died in 
September, 1921 A. D., deeply mourned by all 

As a man Akbar was very genial and gregarious. He had 
As a man. always a laugh, a joke or a witty remark on his 

lips. He was the life of the society in which he moved. He wa,8 
exceedingly entertaining and had a fund of witty and humourous 
anecdotes with which he regaled his companions. He had grand 
manners, courtesy, sincerity, sympathy and hospitality. He 
however lacked the courage of his conviction and had not moral 
courage in the same degree as was demanded by a man of his 
personality and position. Often he would invoke the help of 
‘policy! His letters to his various friends, Hasan Nizami, 
Aziz Lucknavi, Daya Narayan Nigam, Ahsaii Maraharwi and 
others reveal the true man. He often did things which were not 
expected of him because he did not want to embarrass his position 
and that of others. He was a Sunni but he had no antipathy 
for Shias. He was a staunch Mohammadan but he had no in- 
tolerance and bigotry. The serenity of his later life was marred 
by ill-health and sad bereavements. He lost his wife and his 
dearly beloved son Hashim who was an inspirer of his muse, 
Akbar was a born poet and had considerable practice. He showed 
The poetical signs of genius. He wrote verses when 

eapeer of he was very young. He submitted his poems 
for correction to Ghulam Hussain Waheed, a 
pupil of Atish. In his youth he had learned deeply and widely 
of Persian and Arabic and the knowledge stood him in great 
stead. During his official career he studied English and attained 
to a considerable proficiency. Akbar’s poetical career extended 
over a long period. He himself divided it into five periods. 

The first period is from early boyhood to 1866 A. D. and 
First period- is the period of his early compositions. He 

1866 A. D. is mainly a ghazal- writer. The ghazals are 

all written a la mode. This is the period of his apprentioeshi]). 
He writes after the approved style of Lucknow schools or 
Durbar! poets. His muse is attempting its first flights. The 
; ghazals are those which were recited in mushairas. They are 

,| orthodox compositions treating of subjects forming the stock 

i in trade of poets and which were applauded in sucli assemblies. 

J His early werses though occasionally treating of dissipation and 

i sensual love are marked by beauty and grace, elegance of diction 

s and spontaneity. They show great promise though artificial- 

5' ' , ity is not absent, 



The second period extends from 1866 to 1884 A. D. Emotion 
Second period has more play. Sincerity is more often re- 
1S66 to 1884 A. D. qiiisitioned. There is a distinct note of 
genuineness in verses. There is more polish and refinement. 
The touch is more certain. Common, place the tries such as were in 
vogue are diminishing though not utterly discarded. Artificiality 
is giving plane to reality. Personality is bi’eaking the firm 
bonds of conventionality. The muse is casting off its swaddling 
clothes. The poetry is emerging from its chrysalis stage. 
Gliazals still engage his minds. There is a distinct advance in 
art, feeling, style and diction. 

The third stage from 1885*1908 A. D. marks a still greater 
Thir'd period - progress. The poet has now a perfect mastery. 
1884-1908 A. D. Ug dgeg ^ot grope or falter but advances with 
confidence. He writes with the skill and ease of a great Ustad. 
The period of experiment and apprenticeship is long over. 
There is no hesitation, .no wobbling. Ghazals still predominate. 
Humour and wit are dominating bis compositions and bid fair to 
achieve a great triumph. Satire has made its appearance. 
Ghazals have discarded the shell of libertinism sensuality and 
conventionality. They have now an ethical note. Greater 
attention is paid to inventiveness and humour. Morality and . 
spirituality are marked and outstanding features of his composi- 
tion. But the ghazals have not ceased to be ghazals in character 
spirit and language, nor do they flagrantly outrage the principles 
and cannons laid down for ghazals. The verses of these periods 
have been included in Kuliyat Awwal (First) and Doyam 
(Second). 

The fourth period from 1909 to 1912 A. D. sees a great 
The foupth pepiod advance in the direction in which Akbar was 
1909 to 1912 A. D proceeding. It is not essentially different from 
the last one. it is in fact the fulfilment of the previous period. 
Akbar is fast becoming the ^ Lisanul Asr^ the mouth piece of his 
age. Ghazals in the real sense of the word are losing his hold 
on him. He is growing more philosophical in his utterances. 
He is still seeking the aid of humour, wit and satire to express 
his opinions and to expound his views on current topics and 
western civilization. Wit and hunaour are not held in leash but 
given full play. There is a great number of ethical, spiritual, 
philosophical and political poems of this period. The erotic 
element has not altogether disappeared. The whisper of love has 
not been silenced though it is frequently drowmed by the 
roar of politics. Akbar is now a perfect master of his craft. His 
genius has ripened. The flow has not exhausted itself. Ideas 
abound. Inventiveness has not been crushed by the skill in 
verse““-techmque. Fresh nooks are searched and explored. 



OiiaiTit and attractive rhymes and double rhymes are more 
frequently employed. New similes are commandeered, bidism 
aiKi spirituality are tightening their grip. The garb is still tnat 
of humour and wit. 

The fith period may be said to extend from 1912 to 1921 
The fifth' period A. D. Some of his verses have been published 
1912 to 1921 A.D. in Kuliyat Soyam or Third Dewan. Erotic cle- 
ment has been reduced to a minimum. The poems are mostly 
oolitical, ethical, spiritual or humourous in character. They mark 
the triumph of Akbar’s genius. It is true that there is not that 
elasticity, buoyancy and exhilaration as in the foi’egoing periods. 
Akbar has grown more philosophical, has imbibed deeply of 
sufisra and has grown extremely wise. Life has a meaning for 
him. He has turned into a thorough-paced sufi. His verses are 
his maxims serving as vehicles for carrying some lesson or rule 
of conduct for the present times. Akbar during this period 
wrote copiously. It was a most fertile period^ and he has left 
verses which could be enougli for two more Kuliyats. He also 
wrote verses which were kept confidential and were never meant 
for publication because either they were extreme in views or 
indecorous in character. Before his death he wrote Gandhi 
Namah which is in verse the history of the non-cooperation move- 
ment. In his political wisdom he did not think it safe and 
advisable to publish them so as not to compromise himself or 
embarrass others. 

His published works comprise of three Kuliyats. Two were 
His published published in Akbar ’s lifetime and the third 
works. one was published by his son after his death. 

It is expected that one more Kuliyat would be published 

Akbar was a prolific writer of letters. He had numerous 
correspondents to whom he wrote fref[uently 
His letters. copiously. His letters to Hasan Niz imi of 

Delhi, Daya Narain Nigam, Ahsan Maraharwi and Aziz Lucknavi 
have been published. They reveal the real man and bis life’s 
history could be constructed from the materials supplied by the 
letters. The letters are delightful and have the merit of epigTa,m- 
matic beauty but they could not be said to possess tlie same 
charm, elegance and breeziness as those of Ghalib. 

Akbar was not a prose writer and has left no wmrk in prose 
except his letters and his contributions to the 
His prose, Oudh Punch and other magazines of the time. 

His articles are readable. The Oudh Puiicii served as an excellent 
training ground for his Immour. 

Akbar’s ghazals are characterized by beauty of diction, every 
day idioms, fiow, flight of fancy, sincerity, 
His g'hazais spontaneity, quaint rhymes and piquant 



similes. The ephemeral character o£ the world, the instabiJity oi; 
human grandeur, the transitorioess of the pleasure>s of the world 
and the bitter sting that those pleasures leave behind have fitly 
been sung by him. Pathos, sorrow, and despair also came in for 
their share. Akbar’s fame does not however rest on bis ghazais. 
Though admirable in themselves, they only reveal a facet of his 
versatile genius. 

Akbar is chiefly known by his wit, humour and sarcasm 
Akbar’s wit and Btrhiged in golden verses. He had served his 
humour. period of |)robatioii in Oudh Punch. He had 

liowmvcr soon outgrown the conventional type of humour not 
very subtle and refined as found in its pages. Akbar was largely 
eodoived with tliis beautiful gift at his bii’th. The times in 
wdiich he lived, the conditions of the society in W'hich he moved 
helped him to cultivate it with success. It furnished a new* sphere 
for his inventive genius and he readily annexed it for his special 
use. He attained to a very high degree of excellence and his 
mediocre imitators found a very high standard in him, and a very 
difficult model in his verses. He united in himself the humour 
of a born humourist and the skill of a practised poet. The third 
period marks a triumph of his powers when he wrote with force 
and skill and composed witty verses for the sake of wit alone. 
With the advance in life be ceased to be purely and utterly 
humourous. His strength declined but he retained the control 
even to his last days wonderfully well. Wit and homour were 
not indulged for their own sake. They began to be used as a 
cloak to disguise some truth political or spiritual Humour was 
a means to an end not an end itself. Instead of having toyed 
as a mistress it was utilized as a slave though with courtesy and 
consideration. Purely humourous verses diminished as Akbar 
advanced in age. 

The following are the chief ingredients of Akbar’s humour 
Ingredients of and w'it. Quaint and fresh similes are picked 
humour. from common observation ; they are not far 

fetched but taken up from near surroundings and invested wfith 
a new meaning. New peculiar rhymes and double rhymes are 
culled from Hindi, English and Urdu. The use of old words in 
novel senses, undreamt of before, contribute to the effect. It is 
also achieved by the use of common place and debased words 
wliicli w’^ere despised and which formed no part of poetical vocabu- 
lary, by investing them with new grace, charm and meaning. A 
new* vocabulary is created in wffiich words have peculiar meaning. 
The names of liallu, Sallu, Pirn, Buddhu, Nasiban and Jummaii 
stand for various meanings and are adroitly used with effect in 
liis verses. Ordinary words which are too humble and low to be 
used in poetry, such as Gitpit (confused talk in English) Faltu 
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/ ‘i-e fittmo’ly and creditably used to lieigliten the 

idioms winch are not current 
cttect 0., Cl . ■ ^ indecorous to orthodox ears are s,vihtullj 
WorcK lmYinVthe same sense, bearing on the same 
meanhm and appropriate to the subject such as “ 

Nasikh”but with a different ob f me Siglish, iSdf or 

“ romSh wlme o£ English origm ^ not 

rt t'yiS"e"nt\S^V^ /--fA 

“ P”"'" ‘ “"P"” " 

• “11;. p— 

^nl'us pro "ince“ in it. It Is an exposition o£ some truth, etin«d, 

Tlie pvtensive. It is no respecter o£ persons or posi- 

very wi ' ^ ^ special departmente. 

W^tern civilization and its progress in 
aabjects£or its hit. Social 

uXtte?ed E^tlishmeu, Indian and Turks, Hindus and Moharn^ 
uulecterca o Politics however engrossed his 

rtteSn and some o£ L utterances though ostensibly very 
frivolous and flippant are masks £or some great bitter 
trenchantly unpalatable criticism, ihey are veiled home-ttousts. 
He has also topical verses, hence the universal appeal m his 
compositions. 

Akbar had a special vocabulary o£ his own Miss, Sheikh, 
.. rsoeelal Syed Saheb, Camel, Cow, Cathedra, Mosque, 
^o'clbafar/" Temple, Idol, College, Brahman, La la and such 
other words had special signifleanoe in his verses. Miss stands 
for tbrStoctiveness and alluring character ot western civilisa- 
tion " Sheikh is the orthodox Mohammadan adorned vvi Ji the 
oTward emblem o£ Musulmau and Quranic ou ture but md^uched 
bv its spu'it. Syed Saheb is either a direct allusion, to Sii Syed 
who ha:! all engrossing love £or western institutions and educa- 

•iioiis or refers to the supporters of Aligarh movement. Umd 

: carries us back to the times in Arabia and to the Muslim s brilhaut 
; naat. Cow refers to the question o£ Hindu-Muslim Unity. 


His so-called political verses are of two kinds. To the Erst 
His • pautfca. kind belong all those which are frankly frivobns. 
verses are jokes first and every other thing altei- 
A witty thought , is presented in suitable language ior 
t “ take of wi Thl only ‘aim is to elicit laughter. To the 
second kind belong those verses which contain political truths, 
whith expound hfs views and which express his indignation and 
condemnation. Wit and humour, sarcasm and irony are not let 
slipped from hand but their aid is sought to sugar the pill, soften 
thl^harshness, and cloak the meaning. To the unmitiated the 
ioke appeals and he laughs ; to the man familiar with Aiyi s 
thought and expression it is fraught with meimmg. He dives 
deep and picks up the pearl of some truth. Both enjy, and 
hence the universality of his appeal. In politics he points to the 
real character of the institutions of the west. They are al snares 
set up to trap the spirituality of Indians Polycal rights are 
links'^ forged to strengthen the chain of servitude. They are 
baits to catch the unwary. Government schoo s are the wyk- 
shops to manufacture clerks and to perpetuate slavery. Ihey 
rivet the bonds tighter and tighter. I he Criminal Investip- 
tion Department is ‘ infallible ’ an.i can never err and so Atoar 
has employed it to search the long lost wiyt of the telov- 
ed He has a report ready to the oft repeated charge of Euro- 
pe ms about Islam that it was preached at the point o the sword. 
L counters by saying that Europe has emp oyed the gun and 
fhe whole paraphernalia of western instityions to seize money and 
to reduce people into eternal servitude. These verses need n^ be 
taken to mean Akbar’s own opinions Akbar was not a po htioian 
ill any sense. He had not studied the science as a student. He 
had served the British Government long and^ meritoriously in 
various capacities. He was a Government pensioner and had the 
title of Khan Bahadur. By his poetry he was a privileged person. 
He could string a thought in verse and it does not ’vhe- 

ther the thought was his property or the piopeity otothcis. It 
wSthe fancy that mattered. Akbar sometimes wrote for and 
sometimes against the Government simply becaiise he was a poet 
who saw humour in the situation and turned it into the pld of 
hri verse His opinions as found in the verses are not the con- 
Siered opinions of a thoughtful man. There is much mconsis- 
tenev Akbar was extremely cautious by nature and did not 
like to hazard an opinion which, would land him mto trouble. He 
s a poet first and everything afterwards His function was to 
please first and voice the sentiments aiterwards. He seizes the 
Wak point of any camp and sings it m his verses, in a terse 
rpisramatic and humourous way. Sometimes he praises the 
laudable efforts of the Mohammadans to acquire western learning, 

at others he condemns them as leading to agnosticism and dis- 
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-effird of religion. Hie verses should not be taken too seriouslj . 
He'ia a privileged joker and jokes with the freedom of a licensed 
iester *He has topical humourous verses. He doe.s not propound 
ra-oblems but hits off with a few epigrammatic verses. It is 
true that some of his verses have great subtlety 
They yield tons of meaning when wrung; to do so. In their 
implications they connote things not ordmanly visible to the 
l'■•0ll■il reader. The solution of the political ills accoidmo ^ to 
JSu- was to acquire strength. Beggary and cringing, crying 
and frettin" were useless and of no avail. It was a fiitteiing of 
entgy and”a sign of weakness. He has adroitly hinted at many 
of the^aotivities of the Congress, the weaknesses of the extremists 
camp and the shortcomings of the bureaucratic rule. These reflec- 
tionLre thickly veiled in quaint simihes and provoking metaphors. 
To the casual reader they supply a fund of merriment on cun-ent 
topics : to the wise they expound a truth. His verses have in 
them ‘ more than what meets the ear ’. His recondite meaning, 
his iaueadoes, his veiled .sarcasm and his thickly cloaked contempt 
dS rTways escape notice and the Government had to warn 
Akbar during the Great War and Cawnpore Mosque not to be 
careful of what be composed and published. His verses wielded 
great influence and were on the lips of everybody, they were 
totelligible to the merest villager as to the most reflned towns- 
man to the veriest illiterate as to the most learned. Bach drew 
meaning according to his ability. They made a universal appeal 
The bounds of Urdu and Hindi vanished in him and the purist 
o£ Hindi read and admired him to the tame extent as the lover ot 
Persianized Urdu. In the sphere ot‘ politics and morality Akbar 
assumes the role of a national poet. He anitbadverts his own 
people for losing sight of national culture _ and national ideals and 
fallino’ a willing victim to the snare of foreign institutions. Akbar 
however is an optimist and believes in the ultimate victory or 
spiritualism over materialism. The cure for^ political ills, he 
thought, was devotion to God and implicit belief in His Providence. 


Akbar was bo.m when India was in the throes of a new birth. 
Aii'oap as a Tlie wiiie o£ western learning went into the 
saiu’ist of ^j; and destroyed their mental equipoise, 

r OTcat change swept over the great country. Western civiliza- 
tion with all its glamour attracted the eye and affected the head. 
Indians were thoroughly Europeanised. Such anglicised Indians 
made a special point to despise indigenous culture and old ideals. 
Thev treated with contempt everything that was Indian. European 
names dresses and food were adopted. English style of living was 
preferred. English speech was considered a mark of high culture. 
Everything Em-opean was thought to be superior. The conquerors 
had thorouo’hly vanquished the conquered. A spirit of irreverence 


and icoiiociasm pervaded.' Indian things and culture were the herit- 
age of slavery. Everything that bore the ball-mark of Europe was 
welcomed blindly. At last men of foresight became aware of tlie 
impending clanger and heralded a note .of caution. They cried 
halt. They sav/ rocks ahead. Bengal was the greatest sufferer. 
The conservation found a champion .and a hero in Baiikim Chan- 
dra Chatterji who satirised the anglicised Babu in ids powerful 
and eniertaiiiing novels. Dowm right scathing criticism would 
not have been so effective. Trenchant sarcasm could achieve 
much and was made use of by Bankim Babu and Akbar. The 
follies are laughed at, the mannerisms and the vanities are ridicul- 
ed. The method is ol ^ Reductio ad absurdum'* in both. 

Akbar however occasionally overshot himself and niiseed the 
mark. He maintained no sense of proportion and often wanted 
to tear out western civilization root and branch. He 
failed to move with the times and frequently refused to believe 
in the lasting influence of occidental culture in India. Hence 
his extreme conservatism did not carry all his listeners with him 
and consequently his reputation as a poet suffered partially. 

In the new spirit, born of the impact from western culture, 
Sir Syed saw a powerful lever to lift up his inert coreligionists. 
Akbar saw the evils attendant on the whole-sale adoption of all 
that the new civilization stood for. He himself erred because 
he wished to reject it in toio. It was impossible to stem the 
flow wholly. Akbar objected to the scheme of modern educa- 
tion w'hich neglected the religions side of it and turned students 
into agnostics and irreverent scoffers. He also opposed the 
relaxation and the abolition of the Purdah wdiich he tliought 
would be a great mischief. He w'as alive to the evil of the 
sudden freedom of the sex which was a growing danger in 
Europe. He trembled to see the mischief that would arise in the 
sudden promiscuous intercourse between men and women of 
India. He thought that Eastern and Western cultures were poles 
apart in their ideals. The conditions, ideals, circumstances and 
traditions were quite different. The solutions for the ills of 
Europe wmre not to be made applicable for ills of India and 
the East. Each has a genius of its own and has to work 
out its solution on its own lines. He opposes the education 
of girls in Western learning as he thinks that it would uiider- 
mine their morals. The relaxation of the Purdah would 
be dangerous and expose them to the gaze of strangers. Wester- 
nization is extremely lashed and scathingly condemned. Indian 
lovers according to him seek to model themselves on their 
European prototypes. Indian sweethearts have gone to take les- 
sons in witchery and blandishments from their European sisters. 
Committees and subscriptions are the ‘orders of the day. Tiiere 
has been a complete revolution in the morals and sentiments of 



men and women. Old cultural .and national ideals have been 
lost sight ot or consciously relegated to the limbo of the past. 
The scholars and the divines no longer believe in plain living 
and high thinking. They seek for self-advertisement and 
parade their knowledge. Sufis are merely sellers of piety. 
'Ulemas are no longer the leaders of learning. Women are not 
the presiding deities of household but delight in being regarded 
as ornaments of assemblies. Materialism reigns supreme. Self- 
respect in thrown over board and flattery is the chief weapon ol: 
self- advancement. The new system presages no good. It was 
ills extreme conservatism that led him to have liis flings at Sir 
Syed and the leaders of Aligarh movement. The pendulum 
swung far too back. Often this wholesale condemnation is a 
pose adopted for the purposes of poetry. 

Akbar not only condemns the importation of new fangled 
ideas but mourns the decay of national culture and civilization. 
He wanted to lay stress on purity of morals, on revival 
of Muslim culture and on purging of evils that have crept in 
oriental civilization. He is not thoroughly opposed to the educa- 
tion of girls but wishes it to be on right lines. He aims at the 
manufacture of a good house wife and a good mother but not a 
good citizen. He bewails the loss of old world courtesy, con- 
tentment, sincerity, sympathy and fellow feeling. He is indig- 
nant at the growing rise of selfishness, duplicity and ‘ policy ’ 
which are according to him the special products of the new age. 
He deplores that in the blind rush for self -advancement claims 
of parents, sisters and other dependents are utterly neglected. 
Even the Creator is shelved and ignored. The present world is 
all absorbing and the world to come is utterly neglected. The 
materialistic age which has faith only in rapid motion, rushing 
railways and experimental philosophy has not brought happiness. 
The scientihc improvement and the mechanical convenience of 
the modern civilization have not been altogether beneficial. 
Accidental deaths due to blind fury of rushing about, shorten- 
ing of life, love of sensation and excitement ruin of health 
are some of the results. The modern system of education has 
not proved a panacea as was thought. The advancement of 
science and the conquest of Nature has not given solace to the 
aches of heart. It has not alleviated human miseries to the 
extent it promised. There is a vast gulf yawning between the 
ideals of the two civilizations. The western cares for worldly 
prosperity and material progress, the eastern cares for spiritual 
advancement. The western is caught with the fever of commerce 
and hankers for wealth. The Eastern is easily satisfied, has no 
lust of conquest, is contented and resigned. 

As a satirist Akbar also combined in himself the function of a 
Akbar’s peiigious moralist, reformer, teacher and philosopher, 
beliefs. He believed in the unity of G-od and in the 



efiicacy of prayer. He believed religion to be a matter of faitlij 
transcending all philosophy, science and logic. He rises superior 
to religious dissensions and paltry prejudices. Religion is a living 
thing to him and is a thing to be lived. It is not a bundle of 
philosophic truths and opinions. Akbar does not permit fault 
finding which destroys love, the essence of religion. He bas no 
intolerance and condemns the narrowness of the beliefs of the 
}f.idla. He believes that petty differences between Islam and 
heathenism are immaterkl to a broad-minded deist. Again and 
again Akbar reminds the littleness of the puny man to |)revent 
him from inflating himself for his achievements. He exhorts 
people not to forget the existence of God in the triumphs of 
science over Hature. 

/fikbar was not merely a preacher and a reformer but be was 
Akbar as a a real teacher and propounded the principles 
teacher, a philoso- of morality and philosophic truths. Externals 
pharandasufl. ^ o£ religion are’ nothing to him. What is 
really wanted is the discipling of the soul and perfect control 
over the senses. A change in religious beliefs need not mean 
a change in social habits. A Christian need not ape Europeans 
in manners. Rites and rituals are mere husks. Conduct, 
principles, and acts are keriials. He teaches people not to 
be iiitolerent and angry as intolerance and anger are born 
of narrowness. A width of vision and higher stand point 
would remove these evils. Akbar has written some very 
philosophic verses. His later utterances range themselves in 
this category. At one place he has beautifully expounded the 
theory of recompense in the world. Akbar became a great sufi 
towards the end of his life. He had deep attachment for 
Hasan Nizami owing to kindred interest. Many of his verses 
bear the imprint of sufism. They are the cream of his poems. 

Akbar was a great thinker and a great humourist. He had 
an inimitable style of his own. He has per- 
Akbap’s style and feet mastery of verse and has a wonderful 
inportanee. command over language. He is a finished 

artist. He combines the greatness and sublimity of thought 
with beautiful language. His verses have fun, grace,’ charm, 
verve and piquancy. They are thought-laden. No poet was 
ever so popular. He has obliterated the difference of Hindi 
and Urdu in his verses. They are understood by all and ap- 
preciated by all Most of his verses are household words and are 
on the lips of everybody. 

Akbar’s position is unique. As a great wit and humourist, 
Akbap’s position. a writer of topical verses, a great satirist and 
reformer, a moralist and a teacher, a poet, 
philosopher and a sufi, a popular singer, and a writer of letters 



Akbar occupies a forefront seat amongst tbe worthies of Urdu'' 
literature. 

Nadir Ali Khan, poetically surnamed Nadir, was one of the 
Nadir, died 1912 enthusiastic supporters of the New School of 
A. D. poetry. He carried on the traditions of Azad 

and Sarur and wrote many remarkable pieces of poetry in the 
new style.. His vei’ses were characterized by genuine pathos 
lofty thoughts and love of the motherland. He was a student 
of Byron and Thomas Moore and wanted to import Western 
ideals of poetry in Urdu by ■ writing simply and eloquently. 
Borne of his remarkable poems are Shama-o-Parwana (Candle 
and Moth), Shuai Ummeed (Ray of Hope), Paikar-i-Bezaban 
(Tongueless Form) and Filsafa-i-Shairi or Philosophy of poetry. 
He had a burning love for India and wrote some pognantly 
touching verses such as Muquddas Sur Zamin (Holy Land) and 
Madar-i"Hind or Mother India. Besides this he is the author 
of a Masnavi entitled Lala Rukh. He died early at the age 
of45 m l912 A. D. and did not thus fulfil the promise that 
he had given by his simple, eloquent and cliarming verses full of 
fire and emotion. 



CHAPTER XV. 

URDU PROSE. 

ITS BIRTH AND GROWTH 
Fort William College at Calcutta. 

Urdu Prose for practical purposes was ushered into existence 
The lateness of in FoTt William College at Calcutta. Urdu 
Dpdu Prrse. Prose was not developed in the North for Per- 

sian was the order of the day and was tlie language of the court 
and culture. .Correspondence was carried on in Persian, Exordia 
and prefaces, eulogistic notices and reviews of Urdu books 
appended at their end were written in Persian. Tazkiras of 
Urdu poets, giving biographical accounts of them were couched 
in Persian. Rhymes, double rhymes, balanced structures and 
carefully prepared antithesis reigned supreme even when Urdu 
prose was attempted. The prose of Zahuri and Bedil was looked 
upon as a model of elegant style. Urdu prose writers rivalled 
one another in jugglery and clever performances. The divisions 
of Prose into Nasr Murassa, Nas?-' Musajjah and Nasr Ari were 
adopted without demur and whenever the services of prose were 
requisitioned it was always the ornate and highly embellished 
prose that was gleefully indulged in. Poetry was generally 
practised ; even letters were written in rhyming verses. To be 
able to versify was a mark of scholarsinp and distinction. It was 
a necessary accomplishment of a man of letters. Prose was 
woefully neglected or masqueraded in the brpcade garb of poetry. 
It humbly waited for its turn ; it was too poor to attract atten- 
tion, just yet. The age was the age of poetry. Urdu poets 
were Persian scliolars. Urdu prose w^as thus held in abeyance 
and took a start from a more remote and business-like centre. 

Antiquarians and research scholars of note have delved into 
Early Ordu Prose the past and unearthed many remarkable pieces 
in the Deeean. of Dakhini prose. The process of discovery is 
going on and it is expected that at some future date when suffi- 
cient material is gathered, a comprehensive history of early Urdu 
prose will be reconstructed from definite and reliable data. At 
present the finds are few. The work of Moulvi Abdul Haq and 
Hakim Syed Shamsulla Qadri is remarkable and worthy of praise. 
As far as the earliest specimens are available the history of early 
Urdu prose commences from the eightii century A. H. These 
specimens are all pamphlets containing saws, maxims and sayings 
of sufis, saints, eminent divines and Fakirs of the Deccan and 
Gujrat. These pamphlets are occasionally translations and 
iovariably religious in character. The books of Shaikh Ainuddin 



Ganjul Islam (d. 795 A. H.) which treat o£ religioos problems 
and duties, and Meraj-ui Aahqin (a translation of Nishat-ul Ishq 
and which has been published after - corrections by Moulvi Abdul 
Haq with learned introduction) by lihwaja Banda Mawaz 
fiazrat Syed Gesu Daraz although not literary in the accepted 
sense of the wwd afford interesting glimpses of the language of 
the period. Shah Miranji Shams-ul-Ushshaq of Bijapur who was 
a famous saint and sufi wrote numerous small treatises in |}rose 
and they all deal with sufistic problems and are illustrated with 
parables and stories. 'I'wo of them are named Jd Tcirang and 
Gul Bas. Mouhina Wajhai wrote Sabras about 1045 A. H. which 
has already been described. Miraii \akub translated Sliamail-ul- 
Inqiad D day al’uhjiqia into easy, simple and flowing Dakhioi 
about 1085 A. H. iSyed Shah Mohammad Qadriof Naur Darya 
family of Raichur (Decean) who flourished during the time of 
Aurang'zeb wx’ote many religious pamphlets. In the 11th 
century A. H. Syed Shah Mir also wrote a religious book in 
Dakhini entitled Isar-ut-Tauhid. 

Before tlie advent of prose from this distant nursery, there 
Dah Majlis of Fazii, were a few books in prose, but they were mostly 
1732 A. D. romances or religious books translated from 

Persian, or Sanskrit through Persian. The earliest specimen of 
note of Urdu prose is ihfay7?'s written by one Fazli in 1145 
A. H. or 1732 A. D. in the reign of Mohammad Shah. The 
author, who was twenty- two years of age when he compiled the 
book has given an account in the introduction of how the book 
came to be written. It is a translation of Persian book entitled 
Rauzat-ush-Shauhda or ‘ The garden of the Martyrs.’ PWi, in 
order to gain merit wanted to write the book in an easy language 
in the idiom then prevalent, but felt diffident as it was a sacred 
task and having no model to guide him as no book on Urdu prose 
existed at that time. He was however fortified in his resolve 
by a dream which he had one night in which the Prince of Martyrs 
appeared and inspired him, the story of which he relates with 
great enthusiasm and minuteness of detail. Fazli who was a 
Shiah lias also written many invocatory poems and Marsias but 
they arc not of any poetic merit. DaA Majlis which comprises 
of twelve ‘ Majlises ’ and an epilogue is in no sense an * inspired ’ 
book. Its only 7alue is that it furnishes the earliest specimens 
of any note ol Urdu prose now extant. The style is crude and 
immature. There are involved sentences with a distinct 
effort to balance and rhyme words. The jingling words taken 
out from their position to the end of, the sentence may sound 
pleasant but mar the sense. A very short specimen of Urdu prose 
of Bauda is available in the preface to his Urdu Dhvan and it 
shows the trend of times, the order of words in the sentence not 
conforming to canons of grammar but arranged to evoke harmony 



and rliymiiig sound like verses. There is a plethora of imageries 
and inetapliors. Such prose can only be called so by courtesy. 
It is really, verse without any attention to regular metre. The 
Baryai Latafat of Insha and ■ Qateel though written in Persian 
is also very interesting as it furnishes specimens of the language 
as employed by various classes of people. It throws a flood of 
iigiit on the manners and custom of people and the language 
they used in their conversation. It also registers the changes 
which Urdu underwent and appraises the influence which various 
dialects exercised on it. To Urdu prose, the specimens of con- 
versation embodied in the book are interesting as affording an 
insight into the spoken language of the time but the specimens 
alone could not be sufficient to raise it to the rank of a book of 
Urdu prose. 

The next in importance is Nau-Tarzi Murassa or the New 
Nau'Tapzi Muras - Gold-embroidered Fashion, a translation by Mir 
sa, 1798 A D Mahomed Hussain Ata Khan poetically sur- 

iiamed Tahsin of the Qissah-i-Ghahar Durwesh or tales of Four 
Mendicants of Amir Khusru. Jt was completed in 1798 A. D. 
in the time of Nawab Shujja Uddaula of Oudh in whose praise 
there is a laudatory ode at the conclusion of the preface. The 
translator Mahomed Hussain Ata Khan of Etawah whose nom 
de poeie was Tahsin and who had the soubriquet of Murassa 
Raqm (an ornate peii»man) was the son of Mohammad Baqir Khan 
poetically entitled Shauq and lived at the court of Abu Mansur 
Alikhan Safdar Jung. He was a munshi in the service of General 
Smith and accompanied him to Calcutta. On his departure 
from India, Tahsin went to Patna, qualified himself as a lawyer 
and practised as a civil court pleader. On the death of bis father 
he left Patna and settled at Faizabad. He entered the service 
of Nawab Shujjauddaula and continued to enjoy the favours of 
his successor Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah. Tahsin was a good calligra- 
pbist as his title of Murassa Raqam shows. He was also an Insha- 
writer of some note. He is the author of Zawabit Angrezi 
(English Regulations) and Twarikh Qasmi, a book on history. 
Both these are in Persian. The style of Nau-Tarzi Murassa is 
highly ornate replete with learned words of foreign extraction. 
Consequently it led to another translation by Mir Amman of 
Delhi at the instance of Doctor Gilchirst which marks an era in 
the rise of Urdu prose. 

The English acquired vast tracts in the wake of their inercan- 
Wjiy Urdu Prose tile operations. It was highly necessary for 

takes to start them to have their men trained in the language 

from the Fort Wli“ j.., . a.!- 

liam College at ot the country, not only for their purposes or 

Calcutta. trade which was fading into insignificance but 

also for administrative reasons. Interpreters had outlived their use 
and to carry on the management of their possessions under their 
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control eiilciently on sound lines, was essentia! for tlieir re venue 
and exchequer. They could not very well govern an alien people 
without knowing their language, their customs and their tradi- 
tions. To understand those whom they were called upon to 
govern needed a knowledge o£ the language on their part. The 
fcourt ol; Directors realising how inefficiently their various ^ em- 
ployes ’ in India must perform their duties without a, knowledge 
ol; the kuigiiage o£ the people sent positive instructions to local 
authorities to insist on a high degree of proficiency in the langu- 
age of the country. The vast territories which they had acquired 
engendered a sense of responsibility for the people of India which 
was constantly urged by many in the Parliament. Efforts were 
made to diffuse knowledge and revive learning which was beiog 
crushed in the turmoil of internecine warfare and wars for supre- 
macy. The study of English stimulated thought and revolution- 
ised the old order of things in vernacular literature. It was 
responsible in the north for the new movement in Urdu poetry. 
In the far off West it led to the creation of a serviceable prose 
for everyday use. The advent of English did for India what the 
Renaissance did for Europe. Evils must of necessity follow 
every change but the good resulting from them counterbalanced 
the disadvantages. The contact was, however, only fruitful in 
the case of vernaculars which being revived sped forth in their 
varied and useful careers. 

Doctor John Grilchrist who was at the head of the Fort William 
Doctor Jobn Gil- College at Calcutta at the commencement of 
century has been fitly called the father 
(1759-184J A. D.) ' o£ Urdu Prose. ‘ 'Fo his esertiouvS we owe the 
elaborations of the vernacular as an official speech, and the possibi- 
lityof substituting it for the previously current Persian as the lan- 
guage of the Court and the Government.’ 

Doctor John Borthwick Gilchrist was a Scotsman and was 
born in 1759 A. D. at Edinburgh. He was educated at George 
Heriot’s Hospital in that city. In 1783 A. D. he went out as 
medical officer in the service of the East India Company. He 
was one of the few who realised that the British officers should not 
so iniicii study the Persian as the vernaculars of the country 
chiefly Hindustani which was the most prevalent form of speech 
to get into touch with every section of people. Gilchrist himself 
led the way. “ Clad in native garb, he travelled through those 
provinces where Hindustani was spoken in its greatest purity, 
and also acquired good knowledge of Sanscrit, Persian and other 
Eastern languages. His success inspired a new spirit in the 
Company’s servants, and the study of Hindustani became most 
popular.” Lord Wellesley recognising the importance of the scheme 
and the good work of Dr. Gilchrist, liberally aided him from the 
Company’s revenue and appointed him head of the Fort William 



College foinided ia. 1800 ■ A. D. to instruct British servants 
of the Company in the languages ' of the country. Gilchrist 
could not remain. long but he resigned his post owing to ill-liealth 
ill 1804 on a pension. So great was his love for liiadiistani that 
after staying hi Edinburgh till 1816 A. D. he “ removed to 
London and undertook private tuition in Oriental languages to 
candidates for Indian services.” In 1818 A. D. he accepted tlie 
Professorship of Hindustani at the Oriental Institute, Leicester 
Square, establislied in that year by the East India Company 
but closed in 1825. Gilchrist continned to hold classes privately 
for about a year when he handed them over to the orientalists. 
Sandford Arnot and Duncan Forbes. He died at the age of eighty- 
two in Paris in 1841 A. D. . 

Dr. Gilchrist is the author of many Hindustani works. A 
comprehensive list is given in Dr. Grierson’s LingLiistic survey of 
Hindustan, Volume IX. A few may be mentioned here :™- 

(1) A Dictionary, English and Hindustani, in two parts, 
published 1796 A. D. 

(2) Oriental Linguist, an Introduction to the Language of 
Hindustani in 1798 A. D. 

(3) Hindustani Grammar, Calcutta, 1796. 

(4) Hindustani philology. 

Under his able and sympathetic superintendence, a band of 
Indian scholars were gathered at the College who not only wrote 
text books for the use of the fresh officers but also created a 
standard of prose for Urdu and Hindi. On the break-up of the 
Moghul Empire scholars had drifted from Delhi and the munifi- 
cence find the fostering care of Doctor Gilchrist attracted at 
Calcutta scholars of note though not of the foremost rank. With 
the help of other European Officers of the College such as Captain 
Abraham Lockett, Professor J. W. Taylor, and Doctor Hunter, 
Doctor Gilchrist rendered a great service to the cause of Urdu. 
The chief authors at the College were Mir Amman, Afsos, Hus- 
seni, Lutf, llyderi, Jawan, Laliuiai, Nihalcha.nd, Ikrara Ali, Wala, 
Syed Mahomed Munir, Syed Bashir Ali Afsos and Madarilal. 
Gujrati. 

’ Mir Amman Delhvi, poetically sur named Lutf, was a native of 
Hip Ammaii Deih- Delhi whose ancestors were in positions of 
Vi. honour in the Moghul courts from the time 

of Humayun and enjoyed pensions and jagirs. On the 
decadence of. the Moghul empire the soldiers of Ahmadshah 
Durrani looted Amman’s ancestral house and Surajmal Jat con- 
fiscated the old jagirs. Feeling insecure, he set out from Delhi 
to Patna where he resided for a number of years. He then pro- 
ceded to Calcutta where he was employed as a tutor to the 


younger brother of Nawab Dilawar Jung for a couple of years. 
He was then introduced by Mir Bahadur All to Doctor John 
Gilchrist at whose orders he translated the famous story of Four 
Bagh-o-Bahar 1801 Durwishes which is better known by its cliroiio- 
A D. gTainmatic title oi Bagh-o-Bahar (Garden and 

Spring) 5 the original tale in Persian under the name of Qissah-i~ 
Chahar Burwish or the tale of the Four Derwishes was composed 
by the celebrated Amir Khusru for the purpose of entertaining 
his friend and religious instructor Nizamuddin-i-Auliya during 
a fit of sickness. After a sliort while he recovered and uttered a 
blessing that he who hears this story will never be sick. This 
interesting tale has been very popular in Persian and with the 
translations of Tahsin and Amman, has enjoyed very wide 
celebrity having been translated into most of the principal verna- 
culars of India and some foreign languages. The work was 
completed in 1801 A. D. and is based on Tahsin’s translation 
which was regarded objectionable by bis retaining too much of 
the phraseology and idiom of Persian and Arabic. The work is 
written in extremely simple and elegant language and Amman has 
succeeded in attaining a plain and perspicuous style at the same 
time preserving the purity of idiom. The style and the language 
is very much extolled and with some Amman’s prose ranks as high 
as Mir's poetry. In fact Sir Syed expressed himself to the same 
effect in his book Asar-us-Sanadid. The tale is not only interest- 
ing in itself but contains pictures of the manners and customs 
of the orientals. The preface contains an interesting history of 
origin of Urdu language which is extremely fragmentary and 
not quite cori’ect. The Bagh-o-Bahar has been extremely popular 
with the Westernei's and it still continue to be used as a text 
book for examinations in Urdu. Besides Bagh-o-Bakar, Amman 
is also the author of Ganjinai Khuhi (Treasure-house of Virtue) an 
imitation of Akhlaqi Muhasini of Hussain Waiz lihashifi, produced 
in 1802 A. D. Karimuddin thinks that Mir Amman must have 
compiled a Diwan of Urdu ghazals which appears now to be lost. 
He was, however, not a pupil of any one in the art of poetry as 
Dr. Fallon who bear'd it from Mir Amman himself states in his 
tazkira. 

Mir Sher Ali J aafri of Delhi, poetically surnamed Af sos (grief), 
Afsos, 1735-1809 was the son of Mir Muzaffar Ali Khan, a super- 
intendent of the arsenal of Mawab Mir Kasim 
of Patna. He traced his descent from Imam Jaafar Sadiq. His 
ancestors originally lived at Khaff in Arabia. One of them Syed 
Badruddin came to India and settled at Karnaul near Agra. 
During the reign of Mahomed Shah, his father and uncle Syed 
Ghulam Ali Khan migrated to Delhi and took service in the arsenal 
of Nawab Umdutul Mulk Amir Khan and became his associates 
thus enjoying handsome salaries. Afsos was born at Delhi, the 



Iiome of his adoption, about 1735 A. D. the Nawab died and the 
father of Afsos went to Patna and sought service with Nawab 
Mir Kasim as Superintendent of arsenal and after him under 
Nawab Jafar AH Khan, till his deposition in 1760 A. D. when 
he went to Lucknow and. thence to Haiderabad where he even- 
tually died. Afsos who had accompanied bis father to Patna 
now repaired to Lucknow, lie was poetically inclined from 
his childhood and the literary atmosphere of Lucknow and 
his associations gave a great impetus to his tastes and fostered 
his love for letters and poetry. He submitted his poetical 
compositions for correction to Mir Haidar Ali Hairan and 
some sa}^ also to Mir Hassan, Mir Taqi and Mir Soz. Afsos 
was supported in Lucknow by Nawab Salar Jung and then by 
his son Mirza Nawazish Ali Khan. Afterwards he was taken in 
hand by Mirza Jawan Bakht Jahandar Shah but on his return to 
Delhi Afsos became an associate of Nawab Sarfarazuddaulah. x4fsos 
was brought to the. notice of Colonel Scott by Mirza Hasan £aza 
Khan, the Naib of Nawab Asafuddauiah. Colonel Scott was 
struck with his scholarship and literary talents, and sent him to 
Calcutta on a salary of rupees two hundred, with rupees five hun- 
dred as travelling expenses. At Murshidabad, he met Mirza Ali Lutf, 
author of Gulslian-i-Hind. He become a prominent figure amongst 
the Mnnshis of the College of Fort William. He made a transla- 
tion of Sadi’s Giilistan in Urdu which he completed in 1799 A. D. 
under the chronogrammatic title of Bagb-i-Urclu and which was 
first printed in Calcutta in 1802 A. D. and is held in much CvSteein. 
Afsos was also engaged in the revision and publications of the 
Nasr-i Benazir of Mir Bahadur Ali, of the Mazheb Ishq of Izzatul- 
lah, of the Bahar-i- Danish of Mohammad Ismail and in editing 
the poetical works of Sauda. In 1804 he commenced to compile 
his historical work, entitled Araish-i-Mahfil which contains a 
general description of Hindustan and its inhabitants, with a geo- 
graphical account of its provinces and a concise history of the 
Hindu Kings up to the time of Muhammadan conquest. Various 
Persian histories have been laid into contribution but it is mainly 
based oh the Khulasat-ul-Tawarikh of Munshi Sujan Rai of 
Patiala. Besides all these works which are of great excellence 
Afsos has left a Diwan which is much appreciated. He died in 
1809 A. D. 

Mir Bahadur Ali Hussaini, the details of whose life are not 
available, was Mir Munshi or Head Munshi of 
Hindustani at Fort William College at Calcutta. 
He has left no account of his early life and 
parentage in any of his works contrary to the established 
practice, nor is he noticed at length in contemporary tazkiras 
presumably because he wrote little or no verses of high order. 
He is the author of the following works : — 



(1) (Indian Morals) written about 1802 A.D. 
at the order o£ Doctor John Gilchrist. It is a Urdu 
translation of a Persian version of Hitopdesh entitled 
Muffarah-iil-Qnlub (the Enlivener of Hearts) by Taj 
Mniiinddin Maliki at the command of Shah Nasiruddin 
Haidar, Nawab' of Behar. The Hitopdesh is a 
collection of Sanskrit tales popularly ascribed to one 
Vishnu Sharman. This Urdu translation is written 
in an easy and colloquial style and is very popular. 

(2) Nasr-i- Benazir (Incomparable Prose or Prose of Benazir, 
Benazir being the name of the hero) which is a 
prose adaptation of the famous Sihar-ul-Bayan, the 
celebrated Masnavi of Mir Hasan. It was composed 
in 1802 A.D. and printed in 1803 A.D., two years 
before the -publication of the original poem of Mir 
Hasan. 

(3) Gilchrist Urdu Risala^ mx abstract of Gilchrist’s 
Grammar, is a treatise on prosody and grammar of 
the Urdu language, printed in Calcutta in 1816 A.D. 

(4) A translation of Tarikh-i- Assam ^ a history of Assam, 
by Wali Ahmad Shahabiiddin Talish, compiled at the 
time of Aurangzeb. It contains an account of the 
expedition into Assam of Mir Jumla, the celebrated 
general of Aurangzeb in 1662. It was written in 
Urdu by Hussaini at the desire of Colebrooke. 

(5) Hussaini also colloborated in the Urdu translations 
of ' Qissai Luqman ’ and the Quran. 

Sayid Haidar Bakhsh of Delhi poetically entitled Haidiri 
was the son of Syed Abdul Hasan of Delhi, 
Balflik HukUrB His ancestors were of Najaf. His father ac- 
died about 1&33 companied by Lala Sukhdeo Kai left Delid when 
Haider Bakhsh was quite young and settled 
at Benares. When Nawab Ali Ibrahim Khan Khalil, author of 
Gulzar-i- Ibrahim 5 was appointed Court Judge of Benares, in the 
time of Warren Hastings Abul Hasan entrusted his son Haidiri 
who had then attained to manhood to the Nawab’s eare in 
order that his son might obtain a complete literary training. 
Haidar Bakhsh was accordingly given an appointment under 
Kazi Abdul Rashid Khan. He also received religious education 
from Ghulaiu Hussain of Ghazipur one of the Moulvis attached 
to the Court of Nawab Ali Ibrahim Khan Khalil, In 1800 
A. D. hearing that the College at Calcutta was enrolling literary 
men as Munshis he composed a romance entitled Qlssah-i-Mihr-o- 

Mah (a Urdu version of a Persian work) and submitted it to 

Dr. Gilchrist who forthwith appointed him as one of the Munshis 
of the College. Haidar Bakhsh was a prolific writer and he 


has left a large number of works mostly translations from 
Persian. 

(1) Qissai Lailah-o-Majnun, He is the author of Qissai 
Lailcih-o~M.apiun. adopted from the celebrated Persian 
poem oi Amir Khusru. It was written before he 
entered the service at Calcutta. 

(2) Tota Kahmii (or the Tales of a Parrot) translated in 
1801 A. D. from the Persian Tntinamah of Muhammad 
Qadiri by order of Dr. Gilchrist. These tales were 
originally written in Sanskrit under the title of Siinka 
Saptati (or seventy tales of a parrot). A Persian 
version consisting of fifty-two tales was composed 
by Zijai Nakhshabi in 1330 A.D. under the title 
of I'utinamah from which a simplified and abridged 
version was made by Muhammad Qadiri in 1703-94 
A.D., the number of tales being reduced to thirty- 
five. These tales like the Arthurian legends in Eng- 
land gained such popularity in India and were 
variously utilized. Translations have been made into 
various languages, foreign and indigenous in English 
by G, Small in 1875 A.D., in Bengali by Ciiandicharna 
of Serampur in 1806 A. D. under the title of Tota- 
itihasa, in Hindustani, by Amba Prasad Rasa; in 
Deccaiai verse by Ghausi and in Deccani prose by an 
unknown author, in Hindi from Sanskrit, by Bhairava 
Prasad ; in Gujarati verse by Simula Bhatt and in 
Marathi prose by an unknown writer. 

(3) A romance entitled Araish-i-iWahJil (Ornament of the 
Assembly) not to be confounded witli the Araisli-i- 
Mahfil of Afsos, is a free translation of the famous 
Qissah-i-Hatim Tai, the popular story of Hatim Tai. 
It was first printed in Calcutta in 1802 A.D. It has 
been translated into Bengali, Hindi and Gujarati and 
is extremely simple in style and very readable. 

(4) Tcmkh-i-Nadiri, a history of the Emperor .Nadir Shah 
translated from the Persian of Mirza Muhammad 
Mahdi, in 1809-10 A.D. 

(5) Gul-i-Maghfarat (Flower of Redemption), a history of 
Mohammadan martyrs, is an abridgment in prose and 
verse of the author’s Gulshan-i-Shehidaii which is a 

. translation of the Rauzat-ush-Shuhadu ofHussaini Vaiz 
liashafi. It is also called Dab Majlis and was com- 
posed and printed in Calcutta ill 1812 A.D. It has 
also been translated into French, 

(6) Gulzar-i- Danish^ a romance translated from the Bahar-i- 
, Danish of Shaikh Inayatullah co!itaini.ng stories 

descriptive of the craft and faithlessness of women. 
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(7) Haft Paikar — Haidiri is also the author o£ Haft 
Paikar, a masnavi on the same subject as the poem of 
Nizami, composed in 1805-1806 A. D. 

(8) He has left a collection of marsias, a collection of more 
than 100 anecdotes, and a diwaii of ghazals, 

Haidiri died about 1828 A.D. as noticed by Sprenger in his 
Oiidh Catalogue. 

Kazim, poetically entitled Jawan, belonged originally to Delhi 
but migrated to Lucknow where he was living 
Kazim AH Jawan. ^ is mentioned in Tazkira-i“ 

Giilzar-i-Ibrahim of Nawab Ali Ibrahim Khan to whom he had 
sent specimen of his poetry at Benares. In 1800 A.D. he was 
sent to Calcutta by Colonel Scott from Lucknow and was 
appointed one of the Munshis at the College. He was mentioned 
as alive in the Diwan-i-Jahan, a biographical account of Urdu 
poets by Beni Narayan composed in 1812 A.D. He seems to 
have taken part in the poetical contests held at the College of 
Fort William at Calcutta in 1815 A.D. He must have died some 
times after that date. Kazim Ali Jawan is the author of 

(1) Ail Urdu adaptation of the famous Sakuntala Natak 
of Kalidas. In the preface of the work entitled 
Sakuntala Natak Jawan states that this famous drama 
of the Sanskrit poet Kalidas had been translated into 
Brij Bhasha in 1716 A.D. by one Nawaz Kabish- 
war or poet Nawaz by order of Muley Khan, tlie 
son of Fida Khan, one of the generals of the Emperor 
Furrukh Siyyar (1713-1719 A.D.) and that by order 
of Dr. Gilchrist he had made this translation from 
the Brij Bhasha version of the drama izito modern 
Urdu in 1801 A.D. It was revised with the aid of 
Lallu Lalji Kavi, a Pandit of Fort William College 
and published in 1802 A.D. 

(2) A translation of the Quran into Urdu, the work 
having’ been revised by Dr. Gilchrist. 

(3) A history of the Bahmani dynasty of the Deccan after 
the manner of Ferisbta. 

(4) Singkasan Battisi, with the help and collaboration of 
Lallu Lalji. 

{h) Barah Masa^ a masnavi containing descriptions of 
each month of year with accounts of various Hindu 
and Mohammadan festivals entitled Dastur-i-Hind or 
Usages of India. It was printed in 1812 A.D, at 
Calcutta and was written after the translation of 
Shakuntala Natak. This form of composition is much 
indulged in by people who used to sing it to the 
accompaniment of instruments. 


Jawan lias also made selections from Khirad Afroz and works 
of Sauda. 


Nlliaiehand. 


His sons Avan and Mumtaz also attained some celebrity, 

Miialclaand was born at Delhi but he is called Lahori or of 
Lahore as he spent much time there. He went 
to Calcutta in 1217 A. H. 1802 A. D. No 
account of Nihaicliand is available except the few lines that he 
himself wrote in the preface of Mazhab-i-Ishq. He states that 
he was introduced to Dr. Gilchrist by Captain Velvert to whom 
he was known from before and it was at the direction of 
Dr. Gilchrist that he rendered the tale of . Tayiil-Muiuk and 
Bakawali which was in Persian, in Drdu. He is the author of 


(1) Mazliah-i~Ishq or Religion of Love an adaptation of a 
masnavi entitled Gul-i-Bakmuali rendered into Persian 
verse by Sheikh Uzmatullah Bengali in 1122 A. IL 
(1710 A. D.). There is another translation under 
tiie name of Kliayaban (Parterre). It contains the 
story of the Rose of Bakawali in Urdu verse composed 
in 1212 A. H. (1797 A.D.) by one Rahyan, divided 
into forty chapters called Gulgashni. This legend 
has bo'.en much handled. There is an older poetical 
Urdu version of this story wdiich has the title of 
Tauhfa-i-Majlis (Present for the Assembly. of Kings) 
the title is a chronogram for 1151 A. H. (17S8 A. D.). 
There is a still mucii older Dakhiiii version of the 
story 150 pages long, wiiich was composed in 
1035 A. H. (1625 A.D.). The best and most popular 
version is that of Day a Shanker Naseem entitled 
Gulzard-Naseem composed in 1254 A. H. (1838 A. D.) 

„ which has immortalized the romance. Mazhab-i-Isliq 
is in prose intermingled with bits of poetry and was 
composed in 1804 A. D. having beenvevised by Afsos. 


(2) Tdan’i-Manzum^ ‘A nra-smivi composed at the desire of 
Doctor Gilchrist. 

Mazharali Khan familiarly called Mirza Lutf Ali, whose nom 
is Wila (Friendship), was the son of 
^ipza Lutf Ali guieiman Ali Khan poetically suroamed Widad 
and was born at Delhi. He was a pupil of 
Mirza Jan Tapish and Musliaffi. Guishan-i-Bekliar mentions 
that he was also a pupil of Nizamuddin Mamiimi. Be joined 
the College as a Moonshi and translated many Persian and other 
texts. His chief works are : 


(1) A metrical translation into Urdu, of Saadi’s Pand- 
nama or moral preceptor ’ printed in 1803 A,D. 

IJ.— 52 



( 2 ) 


A llrdii translation o£ Nasir _ All Khm Bilgrami 
Wasiti’s Haft Gulshan, a collection of ethical tales and 
i^reoents. 'This translation from the Persian work was 
made at the request of Dr. Gilchrist in 1801 A.D. as 
is evident from the date given by the translator iii 
the Colophon and from the two GhronogranQS appended 
to the book. The work is divided into 7 chapters 
called Gnlsbans or gardens and contains a collection 
of tales and anecdotes on ethics, the etiquette of 
conversation and disputation and obedience to superior 
authority. A selection of moral precepts ascribed 
to the prophet Mohammad and the Caliph Ali is also 
added. 

The story of Madho Not, the Brahman, and the 
^ dancing girl Kam Kandala, translated from the Brij 
Bhasha ofMoti Earn Kabishwar or poet Moti Earn. 
The date of composition appearing from the chrono- 
grams is 1801 A . D. 

111 collaboration with Lalluji Lul lie made a prose_ trans- 
^ lation into modern Hindi of the Baital Pachisi from 
the Bril Bhasha version of Surat Kabishwar or poet 
kirat. The twenty-five tales related by the Demon 
Betal to the Eaja Vikramajit of Ujjam are very 
popular amongst the people and children of India 
though they have no literary flavour. 

A trlnslation of the Persian Tarikh-i-Shershahi or 
history of Slier Shah, which has also been translated 
into English. 

A Urdu Diwan of about 350 pages containing gliazals, 

^ oasidas, quatrains and a short autobiography. He pre- 
kilted a copy of his diwan to the College of Fort 
William in 1810 A. D. 

Beni Naravan notices in his tazkna that Wila was alive in 
1812 A.D. and was residing in Calcutta. He must have died 
some time after that date. 

H^fizuddin Ahmad was a Mooiishi at Fort William College. 

In 1803 A.D. he translated Abul Fazal’s Ayarri- 
Haftzufldin Danish (Touch-stone of Wisdom) under the 

(Illuminator of the 

Understanding). The Ayar-i-Danish of the famous prime minister 
AbulFazalisa simpler Persian version of Husain Ibn Ali-al- 
Kashifi’s An war-i-Snhaili (the Rays of Canopus) which are the 
fables of Kalilah and Damnah translated from the Sanskrit 
collection of apologues. The fables of Bidpai have also incom- 
pletelv been translated by Mirza Mahdi from the Persian version 


( 5 ) 



o£ Hussain Vaiz Kashifi under the ' title of Anwar-i-Suliaili, 
Mii'za Malidi was in the service of Captain Knox and aceom- 
paniecl him in the capacity of a Mooashi to Calcutta and Gaya. 
Knowing the ' interest felt by Europeans in Urdu and the 
popiikrity of the Persian version with them, he undertook his 
IJrcla translation. Captain Knox while at Gaya commissioneci 
one well-known story-teller, Henga Khan, to mfike an Urdu 
translation of Ayar-i-Danish. Both these ti’anslations of Henga 
Khan and Muza Mahdi were compared and that of Mirza Mahdl 
was adjudged to be the better one. The translation of Mirza 
Mahdi is in simple style of Urdu interspersed with verses. A 
Dakhni translation of Anwar-i-Suhaili was composed by Moham- 
mad Ibrahim and printed in Madras in 1824 A. D. A Urdu 
translation entitled Bostan-i-Hikmat written byFaqir Mohammad 
Khan. Goya was composed in 1836 A. D. Another translation 
thong ii abridged was made under the title of Sitara-i-Hind by 
•Nawab Muhammad Ameer All Khan Wasiti in 1872 A, D. A 
metrical translation of these fables composed by eJaiii Bihari- 
lal liazi of Bharatpur was written in 1879 A. D. under the title 
of Arzang-i-Razi. 

Ikram Ali Khan translated a chapter of a famous Arabian 
- A,- collection of treatises on Science and Philosophy 

ram i an. Resalai Ikhwan-uS'Safa composed 

in the 10th century A.D. under the name of Ikhwan-us-Safa 
(Brothers of Purity) written at the instance of the famous society 
of Bussrah called Ikhwan-us-Safa. The authors of these trea- 
tises fifty one in number are ten and residents of Bussorah, 
some of whose names are : Abu Suleiman, Abul Hasan Abu 
Ahmad. The complete collection in original is the work of 
different writers and has been translated by Doctor F. Diete- 
rice in (1850-79 A.D.). Ikram Ali Khan has translated the 
third Chapter which records an allegorical strife for the mastery 
between men and animals before the King of Genii. The classes 
of domestic animals are so wearied by the continual tyranny of 
their masters, mankind, that they implore the Kings of the 
Genii to hear the cause and adjudicate between servant and 
lord. A day is appointed and the pleading begins. This gives 
occasion to each to dilate upon his own utility and the ill return 
he has met with. The horse and ass, the camel and the sheep 
are all heard in turns and plead their cause with an eagerness 
that reminds one of the ‘ Evenings at Home.’ 

The traiisiation was made An 1810 A.D. at the desire of 
Captain John William Taylor and is a model of easy, elegant and 
excellent Urdu although Arabic words sometime preponderate. 

Ikram Ali was the brother of Turab Ali and was appointed 
the Record-keeper in 1814 A.D, on the recommendation of his 
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patron Captain Abraham Lockett who was then the Secretary of 
Fort William College. 

Lallnjilal, a Gujrati Brahmin who had taken up his residence 
in Northern India, thoogh essentially a Hindu 
Laiiujilai. writer, was also skilled in Urdu and collaborated 

with Jawaii in Sbaknntala Natak and in Singbasan Battisi, a 
legend relating to the powers and exploits of Vikramajit of 
Ujjaiii, and with Wila in Betal Pachisi and story of Madho Nal 
He also wrote in 1810 a collection of hundred anecdotes in Hindi 
and Urdu entitled Latai£-i-Hind (Indian Pleas iiiitries). 

Beni Narayan is the author of Diwan-i-Jahan a Tazkira of 
Hindustani poets which was written at the 
Beni arayan. instance of Thomas Roebuck, Secretary to 
the College at Calcutta. The work was compiled in 1812 
A. D. and dedicated to Captain Roebuck. He also translated 
under the name of Char Gulshan the story of King Kaiwan 
and Farkhandah from a Persian original. He wrote the 
story in 1811 A.D. at the suggestion of Moonshi Imam Bakhsh 
and submitted it to the notice of Captain Taylor, a professor of 
Hindustani at the College, who approved of it and rewarded the 
author for iiis manuscript which was deposited in the College 
Library, According to Garcin de Tassy Jahan also made a 
Urdu translation of the Persian Tambih-uhGhafliii of Shah Rafi- 
uddin of Calcutta in 1829 A.D. He also states that the author 
became a Mahomedan and a follower of the celebrated reformer 
Syed Ahmed. 

To the class of free lance in Urdu literature, belongs Mirza All, 
AiiTiitf poetically surnamed Lutf, the son of Nazim 
' Beg Khan, a native of Astrabad who came 
with Nadir Shah in 1154 A.H, and obtained an entry into the 
royal Court through Abul Mansur Khan Safdar Jung, Lutf also 
wrote Persian poetry and consulted his father who had the pseu- 
donym of Hijri. In Urdu poetry Lutf, as he himself tells, 
was a pupil of no one. Lutf was going out for a tour in Hydera- 
bad Deccan when he was called by Dr. Gilchrist and he wrote 
the famous tazkira entitled Gulshan-i-Hind (Garden of India). 
Lutf relates the story of the writing of the tazkira in the preface 
of Gulshan-i-Hind. This tazkira was written in 1801 A.D. at 
the request of Dr. Gilchrist based on a Persian tazkira of Urdu 
poets by AM Ibrahim Khan called Gulzar-i- Ibrahim with many 
additions. It was not extant but luckily a copy of it was washed 
away in one of the Musi floods of Hyderabad, Deccan, and was 
accidently picked up and is now published with an admirable 
introduction by Moulvi Abdul Haq. The tazkira is intei’esting as 
it furnishes a specimen of the language of the period, affords 
- glimpses of the great poets of the time with whom he came in 



contact, casts a light on the society of the times he lived an<] is 
a %'ahial3le addition altogether although it is not free from iiiaccii- 
racies. Lutf is a mediocre poet and his prose is not free from 
rhymes. 

One of the minor notabilities is Moulvi Amanat Uliah who 
wrote Urdu poetry under the pseudonym of 
Amanat He rendered Ikhlaq Jalali, a, book 

on morals in Persian, into Urdu undtu* tiic 
title of Jama-i“Ikhlaq at the order of Captain James Mogatt and 
which was completed in 1805 A,D. In tiie preface the author 
indulges in fulsome flattery and pays extravagant tributes to 
his patron and to the Governor General Marquis of Weilesly. 
The translation is creditable and flowing. Amanat Ullali also 
wrote Hidayat-ul-lslam in Arabic and Urdu in 1804 A.D. in 
which he describes the ceremonies of Islam and which Doctor 
Gilchrist rendered into English. In 1810 A.D. he wrote a Urdu 
Grammar in verse entitled Sarf-i-Urdu. 


Besides these writers of note there were others amongst whom 
may be mentioned Syed Jafar Ali Rawaii of 
ei? wpi ers. Lucknow. Ift-khar-uddin Ali Khan Shuhrat, 
Abdul Karim Khan Karim of Delhi, Mirza Hashim Ali Ay an, 
Mirza Qasim Ali Mumtaz, Mir Abdulla Miskin, Mirza Jan Taish, 
Moulvi Khalil Uliah Ashk and Mirza Mohammad BTtrat. Taish 
and Ashk may receive a little more notice. Ashk translated 
Akbarnama under the title of Waqiat-i-Akbar in 1809 but it was 
not published. Taish wrote a book on Urdu idioms. In 1811 
he rendered into Urdu ver.se some portions of Bahar-i- Danish. 
His Knliyat was published by the Fort William College. 


The great exponent of Mohammadanism Shah Wall! Uliah, 
Translations of whom Shibli pays an eloquent tribute in his 
the Quran. book Ilm-ul-Kalara, flourished in Delhi in the 

Shah begimiing of 19th century 

Shah Rafmddin. when the dissolution of the Moghul Empire had 
Shah Abdul Qadir. wrote his famous book entitled 

Hujjatullah-al-Baligha in A150 A. H., an exposition of the 
Quran, in Persian. His eldest son Moulvi Shah Abdul Aziz 
was equally famous for his learning and piety as is shown by the 
famous flattering chronogram of Momiii which gives the date 
of Ms death (1239 A.H.). He is the author of the Izalat-ui- 
Khafa. Shah Wall! Ullah’s second son Shah Rafiuddin (1163- 
1233 A.H.) was equally distinguished and he is noted for having 
made the first Urdu translation of the Quran. The third son, 
Moulvi Shall Abdul Qadir, (1167-1230 A. PI.) w^ho has surpassed 
the other members of the family and who was widely celebrated 
for his piety, deep learning and seclusion from the world. Pie 
made a second Urdu translation of the Quran in 1205 A.H. 



under the title of Mouzali-uI-Quran. It is flowing, simple and 
fairly idiomatic. It also shows the depth of the scholarship of 
the tra/aslator. It was very popular and has still not lost its 
hold. Mouhd Nasiir Ahmad in his translation of the Quran, 
has Ixilittiiigly praised the brilliant house of Shah Wall! Ullali 
and paid a Htrikiag homage to the translation of Shah Abdul 
Qadir. In fact he has gone to the length of saying that the 
subsequent translators of the Quran are not really translators 
of the Quran but only translators of the translations of Shah 
Walli Ullah and bis sons. The Urdu translations of Shah Rafi- 
uddin and Sbah Abdul Qadir are an index to the change coming 
over India and the waning influence of Persian. 

Moulvi Ismail, another learned man of the time, was dis- 
tantly related to the family of Shah Abdul 
Deihvo Ismail brought him up and gave Ms daugh- 

ter’s daughter in marriage to him. He came 
under the influence of Syed Ahmad and used to preach at the 
Masjid J ama at Delhi. At the direction of his pir^ he left Delhi 
and started for Kohistan on the Jihad. He was, however, killed 
in the neighbourhood of tiie fort of Balai Kote. Shah Nasir 
jestingly refers to tliis incident in one of his cjasida and also to 
the help of the Kotwal of the city (Delhi) Mirza Khani, who 
went to the rescue of Shtih Nasir when the adherants of Syed 
Ahmad and Moulvi Ismail attacked him as they had been offended 
by his numerous verses. Moulvi Ismail was a deeply read 
man and is the author of many works in Urdu, the most notable 
being Taqwlat-ui-Iman. He also wrote a treatise on logic called 
Qirat-ul~Ain. 

Not only text books and translations were compiled but a 
great deal of attention was also paid to the grammar of the 
language, dictionaries and other helps to the students. 

The first Hindustani Grammar in foreign language was eom- 
Grammars and III Joshua Ketelaer, 

Lexicons of Urdu, who had been accredited to Shah Alam Bahadur 
de,.i!”l:>n“flefby (1708-1712 A. D.) and Jahandar Shall 

European and In- (1712 A.D.) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 A. D. 
dian sehoiars. Dutch East India Company’s Direc- 

tor of trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both going to and 
coming from Lahore via Delhi in the company of Jahandar 
Shah. In 171G A. D. he was appointed as a Dutch envoy to 
Persia, He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of the Lingua 
riiudustaiiica ” which were published by David Mill in 174S A. I), 
in ids Miscellanea Oriental la. Ketelaer’s Grammar includes not 
only the Hindustani deelansions and conjugations but also ver- 
sions of the Ten Commandments, the creed and the Lord’s prayer 
in that language. In 1744 A. D. was published the Grammatica 
Hindustanica.^ a grammar of Hindustani language in Latin by the 



celebrated missionary Shultze. ■ Hindustani words are given 
in the Perso- Arabic character with transliteration. The Magri 
character is also explained. Mill's Dissertation Selectal dealing 
with Indian alphabets and vocabulary was published in 
1744 A. D. In 1748 A. D. pJ. F. BTitz published his 
Spraechmeister which similarly deals with Indian alphabets and 
alphabets of other countries. In 1761 A. D. was published the 
Alphahetum Brammahanimm by a Missionary named Cassiano 
Beligatti dealing with Indian alphabets. It is the first book 
ill which the vernacular words are printed in their own character 
in moveable types. In 1772 Hadley’s gi’ammar was published 
and in 1778 A. D. a grammar in Portuguese entitled Grammatica 
Indostana were published. Doctor John Gilchrist was the fore- 
most in his labour to compile grammars, lexicons and voca- 
bularies, to publish texts and to carry on philological researches 
ill the languages. His literary activities extended over a period 
of twenty years and he commenced his publication from 1787 
A. D. lie wrote about 15 works dealing with grammar, philo- 
logy, guides and helps, dictionary and translations both from 
Persian and Hindi tales and pro\nrbs and from English text-books. 
He collaborated with Indian Moonshis and Pandits employed 
in Fort William College. At his suggestion and under his 
superintendence literary work on an extensive scale was carried 
on and numerous books wm,re compiled. He was the main 
spring of all activities and his jiffability and courtesy attracted 
a notable band of scholars around him. The most important 
of his numerous publications are English Hindustani dictionary 
published in 1798 A. D. and a grammar of Hindustani language 
published in 1809 A. D. Captain Taylor and Doctor Hunter 
published a ‘ Dictionary Hindustani and English ’ in 1808 A. D. 
Moulvi Amanat Ullah wrote in 1810 A, D. a short grammar of 
the Hindustani language in Hindu verse entitled Urdu. 

John Shakespeare compiled a grammar of fiindustam language 
in 1813 A. D, and a Dictionary of Hindustani and English in 
1817 A. D. Captain Price and Yates also wrote Hindustani 
grammars. Garcin de Tassy compiled many books in French 
and was the most distinguished of European scholars of Urdu. 
Duncan B'orbes by his labours in the compiling of grammars and 
lexicons and in the editing of Urdu texts laid Urdu under a 
heavy debt, Fallon and Sir William Monier, the founder of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal published many wmrks dealing with 
Urdu grammar and lexicons. Platt published his grammar of 
ilindustam in 1874 A. D. and his Dictionary in 1884 A. D. 
Kev, T. Craven published bis dictionaries in 1881 A. D. and they 
are regarded very useful publications for school purposes, 

Insba and Qateel’s Darya-i-Latafat, a treatise on Urdu 
grammar and syntax was comprised in 1802 A. D. and piiblished 



ill 1848 A. D. at Murshidabad. It has already been noticed 
amongst the works ol: Insha. Mohammad Ibrahim Maqbali wrote 
a Urdu Grammar entitled Tuhfa-i-Elphinstone in 1823 A. D. 
Ahmad All of Delhi wrote an elementary grammar of Urdu enti- 
tled Chashma-i-Faiz in 1845 A. D. Moulvi Imam Bux of the Delhi 
College wrote a grammar of Urdu language in 1849 A. D. Moulvi 
Karimuddin wrote a grammar in Urdu entitled Qawaid-iil-Miibtadi. 
Nisar Ali Beg, Faizullah Khan and Muhammad Ahsaii published a 
Urdu Grammar in four parts. Muhammad Hussain Azad wrote 
a grammar entitled Jamiul Qawaid published in Lahore in 1845 
A. D. Zamin Ali Jalal wrote Gulshan-i-Faiz a dictionary of Urdu 
and Hindi words and idioms explained in Pei'sian, published in 
Lucknow in 1880 A. D. Amir Ahmad’s Amir-ul-Lughat has 
already been noticed. Another stupendous work is the Farhang- 
i-Asafia of Moulvi Syed Ahmed in four volumes. It was written 
under the beneficence of the Nizam’s patronage and is the result 
of untiring patience and indefatigable labours extending over 
many years. It not only gives meanings but traces the origin of 
the word and gives its various shades of meaning quoting for its 
authority standard authors, popular songs and hymns. Nur-ul- 
Lughat, written at Bilgram also deserves mention. Anjumani 
Taraqqi Urdu has published a short grammar of Urdu language 
on new lines. An exhaustive and a scientific grammar is a 
desideratum and is yet to be written. The completion of Amirul 
Lughat by a devoted band of Urdu scholars would be a juost 
valuable contribution to the progress and development of Urdu 
languagei 

Mention must also be made of the literary activities of 
Labours of Chris- Christian missionaries and the benefits conferred ' 
on Urdu. 

Urdu literature. The earliest translations of portions of 

scriptures are those of Benjamin Schultze and J. Calieiiberg 
extending from 1748 to 1750 A. D. Mirza Mohammad Fitrat and 
other learned natives of the College translated the New Testament 
wdiicli was revised by William Hunter and published in Calcutta 
in 1805 A. D. Tlie missionaries at Serampore translated the new 
Testament in Hindi and Urdu. Rev. H. Martyn translated 
the New Testament from the Greek in Urdu in 1814 A. D. for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and revised it with the 
aid of Mirza Mabommad Fitrat. The whole of the Bible was 
translated by Serampore missionaries in 5 volumes in 1816-1819 
A.D. The missionaries in order to reach the common people used 
vernaculars as their medium and fostered its growth by 
compiling pamphlets starting newspapers composing religious 
hymns and writing various other useful books. 


CHAPTEii XVI. 

URDU -PROSE, PART if ' 

Tf^S AGE OF GHALIE'AID SIB SYSD AHMAD. 

Urdu prose takes its start from Fort William College ef Cal- 
cutta. But Lucknow, to wliich the ceutro of 
erose insbiipations literary activities had shifted from Delhi, also saw 
ac i-uGAafu.' the publication of a few more teles and roDuin- 

ees ill rhyming’ prose which however was not quite S(.‘r\dcft{ible for 
orddnarj' purposes and which could never be widely popular. Along- 
skie with 'publications at tlie College, Bustairi-liikmaf, Kalelali- 
oDiUiiiiu, (:rul Bakavali, Gulsliaii-i-Maubahcir, Gul-o-Se.nobar, 
Xau Rat, HR of Mohammad Baksh Mahjoor a pu])!! of Juraat and 
other books were written and printed at Lucknow. 

Nawab Faqir Mohammad Goya was a nobleman acd a Risaldar 
Faqip Mohammad army of the Nawab Kings of Oiidli. lie 

Goya : ^ Bustan-i- iiad the title of Hisamuddaiiiah. He wrote 
Hikmat 12&1 A. H. poetry under the pseudonym of Goya and was 
a pupil of Nasikh. He had also consulted Wizir. He was an 
autlior of a diwan which had been collected and arranged in 1242 
A. II. but which could not be published till after iiis death. It 
first saw the light of the day in 1888 A. D. when the Newal 
E is [lore Press published it. Goya died in 1266 A. H. (1850 
A. D.) 

He is the author of Bustan-i- Hikmat, a Urdu translation of 
Anwiii* Suiiaili. It was finished in 1251 A. H. in Lucknow and 
Sheik ii Nasikh wrote a laudatory chronogram, Goya has himself 
written how he came to translate the book. One day he was 
sitting with his friends amongst whom were Kliwaja Wazir and 
Mian Fnrrnkh and all were discussing the merit and excellence 
of Arrvar Snhaili. In the course of conversation Goya was 
ivuFsuadod to undertake the translation. 

Bustan-i- Hikmat is a free translation. It is a creditable 
performance but Arabic and Persian words preponderate. It is xi(,)t 
very Iniiiinous and the language is not very perspiciioufi. Arabic 
sayings are found frequently interspersed and difficult words tend 
to make the translation obscure. It is not however in rhyming 
prose and presents a contrast to the jingling style of Sarur. 
The book has now become obsolete but it enjoyed popularity 
once. 

riie greatest writer of prose in Lucknow, the brightest ex- 
rhyming prose was Miraa Raj jab Ali 
1284 A- H. ’ Beg Sarur, a man of varied accomplishments 

wiio.sc life was contemporaneoiis with that of Glialib of Delhi. 
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He -was a fine calligraphist, a musician oi: repiit(3 and a, poet oi' 
no mean order. 

Mirza Raiiab Ali Beg, the son o£ Mirza Asgiiar Ali Beg^ was 
bomin Luclmow in 1201 or 1202 _A. H. He beloiipsd to a 
res]>ectable family and was reared up m the sensuous ana iiterary 
atmosphere of Lucknow. He had good knowledge of. A.mbic and 
Persian and was a famous. calligrapiiist of his time. .In Ciuligrapiiy 
he was the iHipil of Mohammad Ibridiim who is mentioned wita 
distinction in Fisami-i-Ajaib. He had considerable pKjiiciciicy 
in the theory and practice of music. In poetry he was the papii 
of Ao’ha Nawazish Hussain alias Mirza Khani poetically siimanied 
Naw'azish, a pupil of Mir Soz who is mentioned and quoted wit,h 
reyerence by Sarur. 

Sarur was gregarious and jovial as a man. He had good 
address and atti’active personality. He was a friend of Sharafuddin 
Meeruti, and of Ghalib who wrote an enlogiastic review of 
Gukar-i-Sarur and calls Sarur the leading prose-writer of bis age 
when writing about Fisana-i-Ajaib. 

in 3 240 A. H, Sarur went to Cawnpore and it is said that 
he was deported by the order of the Nawab Ghaziudelin Haidur. 
In Fisanai-i-Ajaib*he has caustically satirised Cawnpore which 
shows his disgust for the place. It was here that the famous 
Fisanai-i-Ajaib was composed. It contained an eulogy in honour 
of the Nawab Ghaziuddin Haidar in the hope of getting permission 
for repatriation but when he died Sarur added a qasida in honour 
of Nawab Nasiruddin Haidar and took the manuscript to Lucknow. 
The famous poignant oSe about Lucknow and his yearning for the 
town was written in Cawnpore. In >1824 A. D. (some say in 
1846 A. .D.) be composed his renowned Fisana-i-Ajaib. .In 1846 
A D. Sarur’s wife died and in the same year he had the privilege 
of being enrolled amongst the court poets of King Wajid Ali 
Shah of Oudb on a salary of rupees fifty wdien he presented an 
eulogistic chronogram commemorating the coronation through 
OutLib'ud-daulah Miftah-ul-Mulk Mohammad Kutab Ali Shah, a 
companion of tlie .King. In 1847 A. D. he translated ShamBiier 
Kham under the title of Sarur-i-Sultani at the order of King 
Wajid Ali Shall. Between 1847 and 1851 A. D. he wrote many 
short tales, the principal one being Sharar-i-Ishq (Spark of Love) 
"written at tlie command of Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal 
in 1856 A. D. he composed Shagufa-i-Muliabbat (the Blossom of 
Love) at the instance of xA.mjad Ali Khan, a nobleman of Sandilti. 
The same year saw tbe annexation of Oudli and the exile of 
M'ajid Ali Shah to Calcutta. 

Sarur was left destitute and reverted to his old flays of 
penury and want. He hoAvever sought tlic support of Sjed 
Quvban Ali Sirashtedar of Mr. Cariieggi and Miiiislii Shoo 



Prasarl wlio was employed in the commissariat but the Mutiny of 
1857 A. D. again deprived . him of it. Better days were in 
store for him as the Ruler of . Benares, Maharaja Ishii Prasad 
Naraiii Singii invited him to Benaras in 1859 A. D. and he was 
highly ii}rpreciated and much cherished by him. It was here that 
Bariir compiled his Gulzar-i-Scirur (the Garden of Pleasure 
or Sariir), and Shabistcm4-Sarur (the Nights of Pleasure or 
Sanirj and other stray pieces of prose and poetry. He was also 
invited by Maharaja Sheo, Dan Singh of A1 war and was pat- 
ronized the Maharaja of Patiala who sent a pair of bejewelled 
bangles as a token of bis esteem and appreciation, Sarur visited 
Delhi, Liioknov.’-, Meerut and iiajputana as he decribes the 
rigours and discomforts of his journey in one of his letters whicii 
have been collected and published in a volume entitled Insha-i- 
Sarur ( Letters of Sanir). It is a repository of many interest- 
ing facts from where more details about Sarur’s life and contem-. 
porary events could be culled. Once he was implicated in a charge 
of murder. He also visited Calcutta in 1863 A. D. to have his eyes 
treated and saw Wajid Ali Shah, the exiled king, at Mutia 
Burj in Calcutta, the place of his residence. He returned, 
however, with no succe^ and had his eyes operated upon by 
one of the native doctors at Lucknow. He returned to Benares 
and died in 1284 A. H. (1867 A. H.) a year before the death of 
Ghalib. 

Sarur was passionately fond of Lucknow and his love for his 
His love for native place was overmastering and dominant. 
Luekriow. fn the Fisana-i-Ajaib which was written at 

Cawripore during his temporary exile there occurs a passionate 
ode full of love and longing about Lucknow. During his stay 
at Benaras he was always yearning for his desolate home at 
Lucknow just as a caged nightingale longs for its beloved nest 
in the garden. The love of Lucknow, however, became a 
common theme for song. Nasikh has many verses of like nature. 
Nawab Mahr, a pupil of Nasikh, has also many such verses. 

The best known work of Sarm* which has immortalised his name 
Fisana -i-Ajaib m the pages of the Urdu Literature is Fisana- 
wpitten 1824 A.D. i-Ajaib (a Tale of Marvels). It is conventional 
in subject and in style and is written after the manner of stock 
tales in Persian. It is an imaginary romance with plenty of 
necromancy and witchcraft, spiced with adventures in charmed 
forests and duels with demons and wizards. It is the delight of 
the young tlioiigh it no longer appeals to the more advanced except 
for the language and the ingenious efforts at rhyming. The 
style is higlily ornate and the action is very slow. It is written 
ill &a]a or cooing of a dove and there are some passages in it in 
cadenced prose which appear as little eddies of song set like 
gems in the story. It should not however altogether be judged 



by modern standards and present day cannons. It is evidently 
written in imitation o£ Persian stories and tales, in tlie language 
and style then in vogue amongst the cultured and the polished. 
Unadorned and unaffected prose was iield in contempt. Even 
letters of the learned men were written either in Persian or in 
highly iiovm rhyining Urdu with a preponderance of learned 
words. Tiie revolt of Ghalib from this convention was very 
(hiring surd highl}^ commendable. Urdu prose takes its rise wir.l), 
inaiginarj tales as Urdu poetry did with ghazals and religious 
marsiiis and masiiavis. The introduction of Fisaiia-i-AJaib is 
highly interesting for it furnishes pictures of the life and society 
of Lucknow at that period, the habits and haunts of the nobles 
and commouoi's, Liicir manners and their customs ‘ It deBcribe.s 
fairs and the various activities literary and otherwise of the age. 
But his pictures are idealistic and drawn with a self-satisfied feeling 
of complacency unlike those of Sarshar who sounds a note of revolt, 
‘‘ 'There is more eompactness, symmetry, gracefulness ill the de- 
- scriptions of Lucknow, whicli Sarur has given in his Fisana-i-Ajaib 
than in anything which Sarshar ever wrote. vSarur, however, 
describes tilings, n<3t imn. We pass by the confectioner’s shop 
and. our mouth waters ; by the betels-sellers and we find the betel 
tempting; by the cream shop and we feel sure that the Lucknow 
cream is better than that of Devonshire ; the pedler, the lace 
maker, the jeweller, the grocer, they all keep first rate shops; 
the Chowk and several other bazaars and promenades, which 
have disappeared since Samr’s times, we all see and walk 
through. We gaze at the magnificent buildings, we cast admir- 
ing glances at the lovely faces looking down with their volup- 
tuous eyes from their balconies upon the scene below; we feel 
we are in an en chanced place but we also feel that the men and 
women we are looking at are l 3 dng in a magnetic sleep. We are 
in a crowd but we are not jostled and hustled by it ; the lovely 
women on the balcony does not return our glance ; the betel-seller 
is a regular flirt, yet would not talk to us ; the grocer is deaf, 
the pedlar is drunk, and we may run away with adl the sweets 
in (3ur pockets for tlie confectioner is fast asleep. There is no 
life anywhere we are introduced to the famous musicians and 
pGi’iormanees (ff the day, but we hear no music ; great poets, 
statesmen, soldiers, wrestlers, all sorts of odd and ecceiitric 
chara-cters flirt before us like the rows of shadowy figures in a 
phantasmagoria ; but they have no life in them. The author has 
painted them under the influence of chloroform. Of Sarur, 
therefore, I say that he has describc^d Lucknow in a state of 
trance, like the enchanted city in Tennyson’s Day Dream, wdiere 
Lnore than a ]3icturc seemeth all.’ As in tliat city so in Lucknow 
as described by Sarur. 



“ Herfvsits the butler with a flask 
Between his kiiet^s half draisied ; iuid there 
The wrinkled steward at his hi,- k, 

^’ile maid (if liiinoar ciianniup; fair, 

The paji'e haw eausht her hand in his ; 

Her !ips are severed as to speak ; 

His own are pouted to a kiss ; 

The buish is Ssed upon lies= cheek.*' 

Sariir was caii.o'ht in the meshes of his own style. The tram- 
meis of rhyming prose were too irksome and too much in 
fashion to be oast off. Sarar’e style is not conversational and 
his pictures as justly pointed out above by the late Mr. Bishan. 
Narayaii Dar, are dumb. The rhymes retard tiie movement of 
description and divert the attention to their intricacies and 
ingenuities. In his zeal for his native place Lucknow, Sarur 
Ir.is c.-iSt reflections in his picture on Amman wlio in his exor- 
dium to Ills Bagh-o-Bahar placed a preniinra on tlie natives of 
Delhi and their mastery over the Urdu language. In these tales,- 
characterization is very sliglit, but the character of Malka Altihar 
Nigar in Fisana-i-Aj db stands out conspicuously for its true 
love, faithfulness, bravery, shrewdness, and fortitude. Another 
interesting reference is the crude attempt to weave episodes 
with Englishmen for tlieir characters. Many words of English 
and foreign extraction find place and they may be taken as the 
earliest specimens of European words in Urdu language. The 
sermon on the transitoriness of the world put in tlie mouth of a 
monkey is very deep and stirring and of a high order. Fisana-i- 
Ajaib is written in Nasr Mnsajjali as '^vere also other works of 
Sarur though Nasr Murassa also finds occasional place. There 
are two notable imitalions of this masterpiece of Parer ; Saraush- 
vSaklmn by Syed Fakhruddin Husain Khan Sakhun of Delhi 
composed in 186U A. D. whicli attempts to cast lidicule on Sarur 
and TiUs77i-i-Hairat by Mohammad Jafarali She wan of Lucknow 
written in 1872 A.D. to uphold the prestige and dignity of Sarur 
and Lucknow.' 

Ill 1847 A. D. Sarnr’ wrote Ms Sarur-i-Sultani^ o, translation 
His other works of Shamsher Khani, a Persian abridgement of 
Fardousi’s Shah Namah in the style of Fisana-i-Ajaib though 
the style vas not suitable for historical purposes in narration 
of events. There is a remarkable piece which describes the 
praise of India and is quite patriotic in its tone. In 1851 A. D. 
he wrote Sharar-i- Ishaq. It describes an incident which occurrei I 
ill toe jungles of Bhopal. A pair of cranes noted for their 
devotion and love to each other was wandering in theddrest 
when the male was shot and the female collected wood and set 
fire to itself in the orthodox style of Suttee. In 1851 A, D. he 
wrote another tale entitled Shagufa-i-Mohabhat the instance 
of tlie Nazim of Oudh. It presented an old tale of Mahar Chand 
kliatri in a new garb, it also describes the exile and journey oi 



¥/a.jirl All Sliah to Calcutta. In Benares he composed Gulzar-i-Sariir 
which is a translation of tlie Persian wliich 

eleguricall}' describes the struggle of love and soul for supremacy. 
It is tlieologicul in subject and is written in Sarur’s cbaractciristic 
style. Tliere is a review of Grhalib which is in rliyming prose 
in tlie vein of oriental reviewers. Another notea hie work is Ska- 
bistan--i-Sarur^ im adaptation of Arabian Nights which is higiily 
ornate interspersed' with verses and provides entertaining 
reading. The Arabian Nights has been very popular in Indie., 
and had inariy’- translators. It was translated by Mmislii Shams-- 
iiddin Ahmad in 1836 A.D. in Madras, under the title of Hi- 
kayat-ul-Jalilah for the use of the College at Fort Saint George. 
It Goiitaiued only the first two hundred Nights. Another trans- 
lation entitl-afi J'mywma im'/a Ka^ was from the English 
translation of Forster by Munsbi Abdul Karim in 1844 A, D. 
which isexU'emely simple and plain and which did not commend 
to the literary taste of tlie times. At the instance of Munshi 
Newal Kisliore who bad established a printing press at Lucknow, 
it wa,s translated in 1862-1868 A. D. in Urdu verse in four parts 
by Mohaminad Ashghar Ali Khan Nasim of Delhi, pupil of Momin, 
(Parti) Toti Ram Shayan (Part 11 and Hi) and Munshi ShadiLl 
Chamau (Part IV). A prose version was made by Tota Ram 
Shayan in 1868 A. D. iiaraid Ali also wrote a translation in 
1890 A. D. Mirza Hairat of Delhi made a translation in the form 
of novel in 1892 A. D, callitig. it ShaUstan-i-Hairat, 

Another important book of Sarur is Nasr Nasrah Nasar 
cungratulator 7 address written, on the marriage of Prince Ed”- 
ward (afterwards King-Emperor Edward Vll) in which the 
benefits or British rule are described in choice w-ords. The letters 
of Samr entitled Tnsha-i-Sariir have been referred to above and 
are written in rhyming prose. 

Tiie importance of Sarur as a great prose writer of old school 
Impoi’tanea aiieJ can never be . underrated. He shines trans- 
position of Sainip. ceiidantly in bis own sphere and yields to iio,ne 
in his own domain. The rhyming prose with its involved sentences, 
laboured attempts, cumbersome structures ornamented witli 
highly Imrsiimised words and constructions was too elaborate 
and conip]ic;i,tcd a machinary to be used as a vehicle for ordinary 
purpose- and had to be discarded wdien the age of busiiiess set 
in. Sarur however wielded the old weapon with dexterity and 
striking etfect and is the greatest exponent of the old stye." tlis 
pictures of Lucknow life aud society are highly interesting. Bis 
fame as a prose writer has eclipsed. his work and worth as a 
poet find a calUgrapbist. : His kiiowledgc of music died wii.h 
him. His diwan though no ■ longer found must have been 
of a high order. His stray gliazals and verses found interspersed 



ill aiitbologk^s and in .his prose' works show iiis mastery 
ia that line. Sarur though attached' to the Lucknow School 
of Urdu poetry was never its servile imitator and chalked out a 
diilereot path for himself disdaining .artificialit}' and bombast. 
(Id the whole Sarur is a commanding, .personality and must 
h- rj signed a high place in the history of Urdu literature.. 


pr-ose writer. His 
works in Drclu 
ppose. 


lo the average reader Ghalib is only known as a Persian and 
G '<1 a 1 i b • a s a Urdu poet of repute. He is also a prose writer 
of eminence both in Persian and Urdu. The 
quantity of his Persian prose is much gTeater 
than his poetry. His works in Urdu prose 
a.re : -“iiis collection of letters ,* a few reviews and introductions 
to books ; three short pamphlets entitled Lalmf-i-GhaUh, Tegli- 
i-Tes, Nama-i-Gkalib written in reply to tise attacks of tlic 
protagonists of the dictionary Burhaii Qata; which iuui siroused a 
cloud of controversy which lasted for a considerable period ; 
and some parts of an unfinished story. 


The most important, interesting and fascinating of his Urdu 
His ehapming writings are his charming letters collected and 
letters eontaineci published in two books known as Urdu-i-Mualla 
aiid Oci-i-mndU (file Royal Urdu or Urdu of a High Stan- 
dard) and Ud-i'Hindi (the Fragrant Stick of 
India). In the days of the Mohammadan supremacy ’ Persian 
reigned supreme. Letters were written in Persian. It appears 
that Ghalib himself conformed to this practice till 1850 A. D. 
when he became absorbed in completing Mihr-i-Nimroz (the 
Midday Sun). It is probable that he might have taken then to 
writing letters in Urdu. Ghalib’s letters are couched in his 
characteristic inimitable style and form the mo.?t entertaining 
reading. They are denuded of all conventioiiaiity, formalit 
and stiffness. There is no effort. They appear to be impromptu 
compositions written off-hand without much thought. Iiis is 
realljc a conversational style but the letters do not sink to the 
level of colloqualism. They have a distinct flavour of literature. 
Transparent frankness and pungent humour are the most out- 
standing features of these letters. He boldly and unflinchingly, 
regardless of consequences, gives forth his opinions knowing 
full well that his earnestness and .candour would win the trffectioii 
<jf those to whom the letters were directed. The letters sito\Y 
spontaneity, an ease and a lightness not be met writii licTctciore 
in. the sphere (.)f Urdu and Persian epistolary wuitiiig. He writes 
a, s he would speak. Occasionally he lapses into a dialogue from 
a iia,ri'aii\'e. thus affording the pleasure of a novel or a drsuiia,. 
With a few strokes of his pen he would present a living thiam-. 
liLDg ipictiircjfpa.lpitatmg with life.-' -Ghalib is an artist in his 
epistles too. 



TliO importance of these letters is immense. They herald a 
luipoi-tanesonhe revolt in the domain of epistolary writings, 
ietitp’s of ^Shaiib. The antiquated and enmbersome accessories of 
"of*" hil a letter called Alqab and Adab^ the introducto- 
&ufiee.iior3. ly parts, whicli were prolix,, elaborate, and 

oinieccs-^arj \?ere entirely discarded. Most of the letters begin 
with Sir, Dear Sir, or ■ My Son. These short titles deprive 
letters of those tiresome qualities which disfigure most of tlie 
letters of the scholars, of that age. It was amnuch needed in- 
novation, to afford a relief to Urdu groaning with the incubus 
(.jf artificiality, conventionality and useless lumber of .learning, 
'^'he freedom and ease they ushered were not popular with the 
learning-laden men but as time went on and people sa w the 
need of a siiiix^le prose it gained strength and support and jittract- 
ed many followers But Ghalib’s style is iuimitabie and no one 
has yet succeeded in sui passing or equalling it. The intiiience it 
exercised on the successive age was immense. Hali adopted 
it as a model with some modifications and was successful. Sir 
Syed Ahmad originally of Delhi and afterwards of Aligarh, 
ZakHiillab, Axad and a host of other succeeding prose writers 
could not have escaped his influence. 'Hie simple and unadorned 
prose was the only style for business and serious pmrposes of 
literature and the reform inaugurated by G'halib was most 
needed, commendable and popular at a later day. The letters 
of Ghalib written in simple, natural and fascinating style are 
models of elegant prose and though copiously imitated have not 
been superseded. 


grapliieal interest 
• of the letters and 
their hummu'. : 

views on life and 
his friends and 


These letters are also autobiographical in nature and cast side 
The aiitobio' Ghalib. They are an index 

to his personality, to his character, and furnish 
illuminating details from which the story of 
his life could be reconstructed, liis opinions and 
literature can be gleaned his relations with 
his contempjoraries can be ascertained and his 
characteris(;i(!S and little personal touches can be discerned. They 
are, replete witii his jokes and light enjoyable humour. He adopts 
his pleasantries to his correspondents. It was his desire to alford 
pleasure to his readers, to provoke laugliter, to disperse gloom. 
His humour is however not the humour of Voltair or of Swift. 
It is neither mimicry nor mordant. Tliere is little of pungeiny 
whif’li is however not distasteful, a little sting which does no 
harm, a little sarcasm at the expense of nobody, it has a 
piquancy and flavour all its own, and is pleasing to read. Very 
often it is subtle and delicate like that of Addison, The humour 
of Ghalib lias redeemed the credit of Urdu Literature and <ix- 
culpatcd it from the charge hi being dry. 



These delight £ol letters have .another value wMeli should not 
The tetters give be ignored. They contain valnable pictures 
pictures or the life of the life and the times of the middle of 19th 
and the times. Ceiiturj. They give an insight into t lie men 
and the manners of that tige. Some of them also throw aside 
light on the events of the Mutiny of 1857 A. D. without any 
conscious effort, wliicli might prove useful to the historian of 
that period, 

'I’he tyranny of age was too great to be resisted by Ghaiib 
His rhyming- ppose. and he had to bend himself to conform to the 
existing px-actice of writing reviews and pre- 
faces in the orthodox and accepted style in rhyming prose. In 
his epistles lie could afford to be informal and unconventional 
but in serious compositions he could not deviate from the estab- 
lished practice without giving offence to those who were dear to 
him but who had not the liberalised notions about literature. 
Ghalib was too good to inflict pain and cause displeasure These 
exordia and reviews do not and cannot show the same natural- 
ness, gaiery, spontaneity, ease and freedom. They are laboured 
lucubrations smacking of midnight oil. Ghalib could not escape 
artificiality and affectation owing to the very nature of the style. 
The most remarkable preface is the one written to the book of 
Mufti Mii’lal entitled Siraj-ul-Muarfai which deals with the 
various religious practices and methods of worship and devo- 
tion. The ])reface which is a beautiful statement of sufistic 
doctrines shows what pai’t these practices play in the realisation 
of Godhead and how the devotee can acquire the knowledge of 
one God through them. The three short pamphlets are vigorous 
and well written. 

Ghalib’s position in the domain of CJi’du prose is a very high 
His position as a one. He nshei’ed in a new era in prose, 
ppose wpiter. supplied tlie long felt want of an enjoyable and 

refined humour, and brought into existence a light and breezy 
literature. His influence on the successive writers was com- 
manding and far reaching. 

Another movement, though not literary in character, did 
The relig-ious i=e- niuch to impi’ove and foster the growth of 
forms of Syed Urdu pi’ose. it began with the religious 
i-eforms of Syed Ahmad and his two learned 
instructors Shah Abdul Aziz and his brother Abdul Qadir. The 
idea gathered strength and momentum and with the lapse of 
years even when the movement led by Syed Ahmad had collapsed 
it found its culmination in the reforms and activities, educational, 
social, religious, moral, political and quasi-political of the famous 
Mohammadan leader Sir Syed Ahmad. The new doctrines which 
were preached by Syed Ahmad and his adherents aroused clouds 
U.— 34 



of controversies which, darkened the atmosphere for a number of 
years. Pamphlets, brochures and books were w-ritten, in defence 
or in reply as counterblasts. These w^ere all written in Urdu, in 
plain, simple language, to appeal to the masses. The booijs 
written were polemical in character but an attempt was made to 
make prose simple, direct and vigorous. 

Syed Ahmad was- born in 1782 A. D. and studied in his early 
Syed Alimacl 1782- years in Delhi, . under the learned teachers 
1831 k. D. Shaikh Abdul Aziz and Abdul Qadir. Under 

their guidance lie embraced the vloctrines of Wahabism which had 
originated in Persia and was making its appearance in Indh?. 
iieiiig a gifted and born leader of men he collected a band of 
fervent disciples around him and after propagating his doctrines 
at Delhi he set out ill 1 820 A. D. to Calcutta. In 1822 A.., D. 
he embarked on a voyage of pilgrimage to Mecca and from there 
he proceeded to Constantinople and travelled for about 6 years in 
Liirkey recruiting desciples. He returned to Delhi and noting 
the contrast in Islam in Indiii and outside and struck with the 
superstition that had crept in and the tolerance showed to non- 
Mohainmadaiis made him take up the role of an apostle, advocating 
violent reforms. His zeal however knew no bounds. He preaclied 
a Jihad or Holy War against tlie Siklis. In 1828 A. D. 
he started for Peshawar attended by liis fervent disciple Haji 
Ismail the nephew of his old instructor. His adherents numbered 
over a lac and many of the notables who had embraced Ms 
doctrines gave him donations and subscriptions, in 1829 A. D. 
practically he made himself master of Peshawar but he was 
deserted by the Afghans wlio had promised to help him being 
disgusted with the rigours of his stern doctrines. He fled across 
the Indus and hid himself in mountains but ivas slain in 1831 A. D. 
in an encounter with a Sikh detachment under Slier Singh. 

Shah Abdul Aziz is the author of the celebrated commentary 
Notabi© books of on the Quran entitled TafsirJ-Azizia ; His 
Urdu^ prose^^per- brother Abdul Qadir was one of the first traiisla- 
m?ious^ movement tors of the Quran into Urdu, It was fiiiished 
oi' Syed Ahmad. in 1803 A. D. and first published by Syed 

Abdulla, disciple of Syed Ahmad at Hughliin 1829 A. D. Tambih- 
ul~ghajiin or an Admontion to the Headless, is a work of Syed 
Ahmad in Persian rendered into Urdu by Abdulla and published 
at the same Press in 1830 A. D. Haji Ismail wrote a popular 
treatise in Drdu entitled Taqwiatul Iman ot ^ of 

I’aith.’ Other works are or Incitations to Holy 

War ; Eidayat-td~Mominm or Cruide to True Believers ; Muzihul 
Kabir wal Bidat (Expositions of mortal Sins and Heresy); 
. Nasihatul Mominin or Admonitions to Muslims ; Miatd-Masail or 
Hundred Questions. These and numerous other controversial 
, works were written by the disciples of Syed Ahmad to further 


the promulgation of Targhih-i-Muhammadiya^ the Progress of 
Moiiammadi Religion, as the new preaching was called. 

Besides tli':* religious reform and its pamphlets many other 
T h e Pr-iiiriPig influences were at work which had an important 
Press- effect on the destiny of Urdu. The introduc- 

tioii of Printing revolutionized. the old order of things. It helped 
to the produ :tkm of numerous books. At the end of 18th. ■■■Century 
Printing w :;.s first used in the College Press at Fort William 
College ui id ;i!l the works prepared by Doctor Gilchrist or his 
Miuishis under his guidance and superintendance were printed 
tliero Blit sdie expense was prohibitive and even Doctor Gilchrist 
iiadi t j aband!)!i some of. his own works. The characters of the 
type we.’-,-, also ungraceful and ugly and were not greatly siiitable. 
The ioissi.onaries at Serampore "had a press there in which they 
printcv! inanv works in Hitidi, Hindustani, Assamese, (diiuf^se, 
Beng^di, liiiutia, Bikaiieri, Burmese, Jaipur!, Kashmeri, Malaya. 
Konkani, M.irathi, Gujrati, Punjabi, Pushtu, Oriya, Siamese, 
Singiialesa, Tamil, Telagu, and many other dialects. A fire in 
18 i 2 A. D. however destroyed the Printing Press and most of 
the editions perished therein. In 1837 A. D. ;i Lithographic 
Press was set up in Dellii and it became a great factor in the 
increased publication of books. Old books which had been 
inaccessible were spread broadcast. Translations from English 
and foreign books, original compositions, and pamphlets, dealing 
with social, educational, moral, political and religious subjects, 
books of tales, legends and travels, lexicons and poetical diwans 
were printed and circulated. Ghaziuddiii Haidar founded a 
topography at gxeat expense at Lucknow and the first book to be 
printed was Haft Qnlzum a lexicon. Other works printed in 
types at Lucknow were. Al manakahid Haidarat or the Praise of 
Ghaziuddiii in Arabic printed in 1819 A.D.; Muhammad Haidiri, 
a similar work in Persian prose and verae in 1238 A. H. or 1822 
A. D. and Guldastai Muhabbat an account in Persian |.)rose and 
verse of the meeting of Lord Hastings and Ghaziuddiii Haidar ; 
Panj Surah OT five Surahs of Quran printed in the form of 
Tughra : Tajul Lughat and Arabic dictionary explained in Persian. 
About the year 1 <830 A. D. Mr. Archer who had established a 
Lithographic Printing Press at Cawnpore came at the request of 
Hasiruddin Haidar to Lucknow with his press and entered his 
service Another notable book was a translation of a book of 
lord Brougham which is a treatise on the “objects advantages 
and pleasures of science it was translated from English into 
Urdu by Sved Kamaluddin Haidar alias Mohammad Mir Hussaini 
of Lucknow at the order of General Committee School Book 
Society Calcutta and printed at the Chhapakhana Siiltaiii (His 
Majesty’s Press) in 1843- The translation is simple, lucid and 
flowino\ The first book lithographed at Lucknow was Bahjai 


Ifama/ being a commentary on the Alfijyat. In 1848 A, D, 
there were about 12 private lithographic presses in. Lucknow. 
Those of Haji Mohammad Hnssaiii and Mustafa Kliaii were 
regarded to be the best. In 1849 A. D. Kamaluddin Haidar 
Munshi to the observatory wishing to ingratiate himself into the 
good books of the Nawab wrote the history of the tioyal family 
of Oudh. Two passages happened to displease the hfawab and 
instantly the observatory was abolished and the printing was 
forbidden at Lucknow lest this objectionable production might be 
published and gain circulation. Most of the printers migrated to 
Cawnpore. The most important event in the iiistory of vernacuiar 
presses was the establishment of the press of Munshi Nawa! 
Kishore 0. I. E. at Lucknow which rescued many old master 
pieces from oblivion and destruction and helped to distribute 
literature broadcast. The press enlarged the narrow cycle of 
learning and extended education to all classes and even to ladies. 
It led to the study of the traditions (Sunnat) and the Quran and 
numerous commentaries came into existence Hindustani transla- 
tions were published and instead of learning Quran by rote people 
now began to study them. It led to results analogus to those 
which the translation and study of Bible produced in Europe. 


One of the results of the the progress of printing is the rapid 
Periodical and increase of periodical and light literature, 
light literature. There appeared a crop of vernacular newspapers 
which were purveyors of news and views to the public. ‘ The 
establishment of a vernacular newspaper press, which lithography 
had rendered possible placed within the reach of a continually 
widening public the means of becoming acquainted with new 
ideas in every department of culture and practised the writers 
who contributed to it, in the art of wielding their mother-tongue 
with effect in its application to European themes.’ 


In 1832 A.D. the vernaculars were substituted for Persian as 
Urdu became the language of Court and it not only 

offleiai Janguage gave a distinct and recognised status to Urdu 
of the Court. transfer of the mass of the 

technical and foreign terms which had previously been only to a 
limited extent in popular use. 

The dialectical and religious tracts published led to contro- 
_ . ; versies which strengthened the hold of Urdu 

8 ig ous lae s. Moulvis vied with each other to appeal 

to the masses and swell their following. 

The impact with the western culture led to the enricliing of 
Theeontaet with vocabulary and improvement in the style. The 
the English litera- long involved cumbrous highly ornate sentences 
with balanced structures choking all sense were 



discarded in favour of a direct and vigorous Urdu in which 
the manner was subordinate to the sense. The spread of educa- 
tion in subjects of western learning requii*ed text books for which 
the old style was extremely unsuitable. The translations made at 
Calcutta and Lahore from English books were all done in shnple 
style shorn of ail unnecessary ornaments and artificialities. Urdu 
was no longer to hobble on Persian stilts. 

The ideas of reform gathered force and strengthened and 
found an admirable advocate in Sir Syed Ahmad who was the 
dominant figure in the latter half of the i9th Century and the 
greatest leader of the Indian Muslims. 

Sir Syed Ahmad was not only a leader, but an orator, a journai- 
Slp syed Ahmad ist, a roan of letters, a statesman and a politi- 
1817-1898 A D. cian, a reformer aisd a philosopher. More than 
this, he was an influence. He collected around him a devoted band 
of workers whose activities shaped the course of the Urdu litera- 
ture and exercised a profound change in the life of Indian Muslims. 
Sir Syed Ahmad would bo dealt with iiere only as a journalist, ii 
writer and a leader. 

Syed Ahmad Khan was born at Delhi in 1817 A. D. of a 
distinguished family. His ancestors left Arabia and settled first 
at Damghan and then at Hamadaii and Herat. They came into 
India at the time of Shah Jehan and vv^ere appointed to posts of 
trust and responsibility. His paternal grandfather was lionoured 
with the title of Nawab Jawadud Doula by Alaragir 11 and which 
was later on bestowed on Syed Ahmad too. His father Mir Taqi, 
a much respected man w'as offered the poot of prime minister to 
“ Akbar Shah II which he refused. His mother, a cultured lady 
named Azizuiinissa Begum brought him up and gave him the 
customary education of the time. Syed Ahmad lived in the 
society of Ghalib, Sahbai, Azurda, Mufti Sadruddiu, Shaifta, 
Momin, Nawab Ziauddin Ahmad Khan and other scholars. He 
used to call Ghalib his ‘ uncle ’. In 1838 A.D. he started his life as 
a Sarishtedar in Delhi. In 1839 D. he became Naib Mir Munshi 
and in 1841 A.D. he was appointed a Munsiff when he passed 
Munsiff’s examination. From 1846 to 1854 A. D. he remained in 
Delhi as Sadr Amin and composed his famous monumental work 
Asare Sanadid dealing wfith the ruins, architeciure and mauso- 
leums of Deliii. It attracted great attention and an English trans- 
latioii was attempted. Gacin De Tassy published a French trans- 
lation in 1861 A.D. In 1842 A, D. he wrote a pamphlet entitled 
Jila-ul-Qalub on the birth of Mohammad ; in 1844 A. D. Tuhfai 
Hasan ; in 1 844 A. D. Tahsil Fi Jairul Sadi a translation of 
Persian Maiyar ul AquI. During 1846 to 1863 A. D. he wrote 
more pamphlets ; Fawaid-ul-'Afkar in 1846 .A. D, ; Qaul Matin ; 
Kalmatul llaq in 1849 A, D. ; Eah Sunnat in 1850 A. D, 



Tamnaqa in 1852 A.D. in Persian ; Silsalatid-Malukm 1852 A. 
D, a long list of kings of Delhi from Yudishtar ; Kimai Sadaai in 
1853 a‘D. 

Jn 1855 A. D. he was transferred to Bijnore as Sadr Amin, 
lie wrote a hktory of Bijnore. He also edited the Aini Akbari, 
and corrected many mistak-'s a?id ids services were acknowledged 
by the celebrated translator Bloehmann. In 1857 A. D. r.he 
Indian Mutiny brok-. out and Sir Syed rendered hel]) in varitcas 
ways. He refused a big Taluka which was offered as a rou^tird 
fur his services. In 1858 A. D. he wrote the famous pamphlet 
on the causes of the Indian Mutiny which was not published till 
I860 A. D. Ha also wrote a book entitled “ Loyal MoiiaminadaiiR 
of India”. He alsi) corrected Tarikh Firozshahi of Bernai for the 
Asiatic Society of Bi-ngal. About 1860 A. D. he published liD 
famous commentary on Bible entitled Tahiunul Kalam which 
aroused a bitter controversy in orthoilox circles which sevei-ely 
criticised it but was favourably received by others especially in 
Europe. In 1862 A.D. he was transferred (.0 Gbazipur and founded 
the famous Literary and Scienritic Society for translating standarii 
English works into Urdu, in order to enable the Mohammadans 
to have a glimpse of European thoughts and culture. The Duke 
of Argyle tiie then Secretary of State for India became the 
Patron and the Lieutnant-Governors of the Punjab and Bengal 
became its vice Patrons. It became very |,jopu!ar and some 
important treatises were compiled by its members on various 
subjects such as History, Agriculture, Biography, and Political 
Economy. In 1864 K. I), tie was transferred to Aligarh and the 
Society’ moved tdong with him. In 1861 A. D. lie est-iblished an 
English School at Mora labad and in 1864 A. D, at Giiazipur and 
delivered lecture.s in favour of the study of English. In 1866 
A. D. he was instrumental in establishing British Indian Associa- 
tion. He started a journal of the Scientific Society which conti- 
smed to flourish under the nafiie of Aligarh Institute Gazette in 
which he wrote copiously on a variety of subjects social, moral, 
liteniry, political, ;ind religious, Articles from English newspapers 
were traiislate.d and ))ublished. In 1867 A. D. he was transferred 
to Benaras but his interests in his works did not abate. He 
strongly advocated the foundation of a Vernacular University 
and petitioned before the Governor-General who expressed sympa- 
ihy with his ideals. In 1866 A. D. he wrote a pamphlet called 
liisalai Akham Tuam AhU Kitab in whicii he advocated interdin- 
ing with Europeans provided there were no forbidden things on 
the table. It created a stir in the orthodox circles and iiri'le Sir 
Syed unpopular with them. In 1869 A. D. he visited Engl.m I 
with his son the famous Justice Syed Mohammad and ol.)t iiiied 
a personal insight into the manners and cur-.toms mid religious, 
educational and political institutions of Europe. He wrote a 



spirited rejfjiiider to Sir William Muir’s Life of Moliammacl tiiid 
eoiiceived* an idea of. establislimg a Mohammadaii residential 
College Oil tiie lines of Oxford and Cambridge University Colleges. 
H=‘ was decorated with the C. S. i. in EngLnid and returned to 
India in 1870 A. D. He started the famous monthly periodical 
(:;dle.d the 'Tahzibid Ikhlaq or the Social Reformer in Urdu which 
s(.H.n revolntiuniaed Muslim India. It liid for MohammadariB 
wliai tiie i'acler and the Spectator of Addison and Steele had 
done for the people in iingland. This journal was edited a,nd 
published by Sir Syed to improve and widen the religious 
thoughts of Muslims, to induce th(im to turn to Western educa- 
tion and to bring about a genera! rehmmatioii in the eominmiity. 
It dealt with religious, social, and educational subjects on w'hich 
Sir Sj'ed, Mohsin-ul-Mulk Wiqar-iil-Mulk and Moulvi Cliirag 
Alt vcrole in a free and courageous spirit. ‘ it tried to remove 
the fah^c nwioiis that Islam wa.s antagonistic to scieuce and 
reform, to show^ what, causes had led their ancestors to 
believe in such notions, to make them hate and give up injurious 
and unwholesome customs, to bring home to their minds the ex- 
tent and magnitude of their adversity, to purify JA/iZn- clogged 
Islam It iiatiiraliv aroused hostile criticism and Sir Syed was 
dubbed ^ an apostate ’ ‘a worshipper of Nature *; and an 
C-ithieBth Anvar-iil-Afaq and Nurul Anwar newspapers were 
started as counterblasts and Sir Syed was ridiculed in the pages 
of the Oudh Punch. Towards the evening of his life the M. A. 0. 
College A\ligarh which later developed into an University, 
engrossed his attention. In 1878 A. I), he retired from Govern- 
ment service and devoted himself to educational, political, and 
social activities. He died in 1898 A. D. at a ripe old age mourned 
by the whole of India. 

Sir Syed was probably the greatest Urdu journalist and 

wielded a vigorous and facile pen. His scholarship was remark- 
able. lie is the author of the celebrated commentary on Quran 
which lie could not comidete. He published six volumes and the 
seventh was ready for publication. It covered only half the book. 
The first volume appeared in 1297 A. H. This commentary is 
distinguished from its compeers by supplementing stories from 
the Bible wdiicii had been only hinted at in the Quran, explaiumg 
the criticisms levelled against the Mohammadanism especially o.e 
the controversial subjects of Jehad, Maraaj or Ascension, Paradise 
and Hell, Pilgrimage etc, ; by abstaining to refer to digressions 
and uncalled for traditions ; by trying to dispel the doubts 
about the Quran which had arisen from the study of tb.e modern 
.sciences.. 

Sir Syed’s style is vigorous, direct and simple. It does not 
His style. literary beauties and he was not a 

stylist in any sense of the word. There are 



gTa,mmuti(-'a,l solicisms but he never cared to pay any heed to syn- 
tax and <{rammar. He disregarded the ordinary rules and can- 
nons but these solecisms do not detract from his reputat2oii, lie 
gave a death blow to the highly involved ornate and artificial rhym- 
ing prose of the style of Zahuri and Bedil and sliowed the capa- 
city of Urdu for matter-of-fact prose. He subordinates the manner 
to the matter. “ More matier with less art ” is ids motto. There 
is no embellishment in his speech. Jt is plain and unadorned. 
The style never interferes with his subjects. The oiost dis- 
tinctive quality in him is his command over language. He never 
falters. He wielded Urdu prose with a mastery unknown in 
previous history. Hali, liis Boswell, calls him the father of 
Urdu prose. Another remarkable quality is that he could ex- 
pound the most intricate, complex and highly technical subject 
ifi simple and lucid language. He had also the knack of describing 
the beauties and defects of his subjects in a graphic and realistic 
manner. 

Sir Syed must have been influenced by tli i plain and conversa- 
His service to Hoiial style of Cxhalib. His own influence in 
Urdu literature popularising plain and unadorned Urdu is 

and iournaiisni. incalculable. He was a journalist in excehis 
and his free and outspoken criticism and his racy and vigourous 
style contributed not a little to the growth of journalism in 
India. 

As an influence Sir Syed holds an unique place in Urdu 
His influence. literature. Like all great men he had the 
knack of attracting capable men and inspiring 
them with enthusiasm. His magnetic personality gathered to- 
gether a band of literary enthusiasts whose Mctiviries wmre of 
fiir reaching importance. The chief amongst them were Nawab 
.Mohsinul Mulk, Wiqar-ul-Mulk, Moulvi Chirag Ali, Moulvi 
Zakaullah, Altaf Hussain Hali, Moulana Shibli, Moulana Nazir 
Ahmad and Moulvi Zain-ul-Abdin. Hali was the national bard ; 
Nazir Ahmad wrote didactic tales to improve and to educate ; 
Shibli and Zakaullah were the historians. Moulvi Chirag Ali 
Waqfiraul Mulk, Mohsin-ul-Mulk wrote on literature and on 
general topics mostly controversial. The efforts of all these were 
directed to the cause of the regeneration of the Mohammadaiis. 
They harked back to the past holding forth pictures of the past 
splendour and prosperity and showed by contrast their present 
dire distress and abyssmal ignorance. Sir Syed was the connect- 
ing link. He was also the. main spring of ail activities. The 
towering personality of Sir Syed advanced the cause of Urdu in 
no little measure and he deserves a very important seat amongst 
the benefactors of Urdu literature* 


Among the associates of Sir SyecI; one of the most iioted, is 
Mawab Mohsin- Mohsin-ul-Mnlk. Burn in 1837 A. D, 

iii"Muik, ' 1837- of poor but highly respectable parents at 
1907 A. D. Etawah. Syed Meiidi All entered life as a clerk 

of tiie East India Company on a miserable pittance of rupees ten. 
He worked liis way up gradually, becoming an ahlmad in 1857 
A. D., a shirastedar, and finally a Tehsildar in 1861 A. D. when he 
gave proof of his high administrative capacity. He also composed 
the two well-known vernacular woz’ks on Criminal and Eeveniie 
Laws. In 1863 A. D. he successfully competed in Deputy Collector’s 
Examination and topped the list. In 1867 A.D. he was appointed 
as a Deputy Collector in Mirzapur. His reputation as a successful 
and accomplished officer reached Sir Saiar Jang who called him to 
Hyderabad and appointed him as Inspector-General of Kevenue in 
1874 A.D. As a Commissioner of Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment he introduced many reforms of fiir-reaching character. It 
was Mohsin-ul-Mulk who was responsible for introducing Urdu in. 
place of Persian as the Court language in Hyderabad proper and 
moffiisil. In 1876 A.D. he became Hevenue Secretary and in 
1884 A.D. he rose to the post of Financial and Political Secretary. 
He WHS awarded the title of Munir Nawaz Jung, Mohsinuddaulah 
Mobsia-ul-Mulk. He visited England and made the acquaintance 
of Gladstone, but he retired from Hyderabad on a pension of 
iis. 800 owing to intrigues and factions and repaired to Aligarh, 
the scene of his future labours. 

, His connection with Sir Syed was of a long duration. It began 

in repulsion for in 186’3 A. .0. Mehdi Ali wrote 
with sfr Sir Syed and called him an apostate. 

His jouraaiMie Gradually he came to recognise his worth and 
vices earnestness of purpose and became one of 

^ his ardent supporters. He wrote frequently in 

Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq which was started in 1870 A.D. It marked an 
era in the history of Urdu literature for the paper contributed not 
a little to its advancement, Mohsin-ul-Mulk wrote many brilliant 
I articles. They were mainly religious or historical and were 

intended to purge Islam of all its evils and superstitions and to 
restore it to its pristine glory, to advance the cause of his fallen 
co-religionists educationally, socially, morally, and politically. 
These articles give an idea of his vast erudition. Scholarship and 
breadth of view are the outstanding features, Hali states Syed 
Mehdi Ali stimulated the hearts of the Mussulmans by describing 
I to them the achievements of their ancestors. Whatever lie wrote 

I ill support of Sir Syed Ahmad there was in it a reference to the 

' standard and reliable authorities of old. Most of his articles are 

treatises of fairly considerable size which have been written witii 
great research and labour.” Sbibli pays a glowing tribute when 
lie says “ In the field of literature he can claim to equal the 
U.--35 



most I’euowiied writers. - His is a style ol: writing wliic.Ii is pecu- 
liarly Ills own.” 

His style is characterized by singular force, ease, and beauty. 
He writes lucidly and his figures of speech and 
His style. metaphors do not mar the effect and do not 

obtrude agressively and offensively. His older style was modelled 
on Persian being flowery and full of bombast, but it under went 
a great change and became direct, simple, flowing and graceful. 
The articles have mostly been collected in volumes. The only book 
written by him is Ayaat Bayyanat on islamic Faith wdiich is 



tw^eeii Religion and Science. 


After his retirement he busied himself in educational acti- 
His educational revived the defunct Tahzibuil-Akhlaq 

activities at and gave a new lease of life to the Aligarh 
Aiigraph. Institute Gazette. He identified himself with 

Aligarh movement and after the death of Sir Syed Alimad carried 
on the work of Aligarh College as a general secretary and rescued 
it from a. grave financial crisis brought about by a huge defalca- 
tion in its funds. He died in 1907 A. D. and was buried by the 
side of Sir Syed. 

Shams-uhUlema Moulvi Mohammad Hussain, poetically siir- 
Azad i died 1910 named Aaad, son of Moulvi Baqir All, a friend 
A. D. ; of Zauq and a pioneer of journalism in Nor- 

thern India, was born at Delhi in the third decade of the last 
century. He grew up under the fostering care of Zauq who 
taught him prosody and the ‘art of versification. Azad belonged 
to the old Delhi College which boasts of such distinguished men 
ns Hall, Niizir Ahmad, Zakaullah and Master Piy are Lai Ashob 
ns its pupils. Zauq introduced him to eminent scholars and first- 
rate poetical assemblies. The poetic soul of Azad drank deep 
from these literary founts. The Mutiny of 1857 A, D. dealt a 
sad blow and led to the dispersal of old societies. Azad wdth his 
family and kinsmen after maiiy wanderings came to Lucknow. 
His father had already perished in the Mutiny. The poems 
of Zauq and the pre-Mutiny compositions of Azad were also de- 
stroyed and lost, Azad tried to gain his livelihood in many ways 
in his exile. Be became a teacher in a Military School but he 
soon gave it up. At last he came to Lahore in 186T A. D. 
and stopped with Moulvi Rajjab All who introduced him to 
Pa.ndit Man Phool, Mir Munshi to, the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
gave him a job of rupees fifteen in Education DepaiTmcni;. Ho 
w^as brought to the notice of Major Fuller who had a taste for 
-oriental languages and his future was assured. A.t first he was 
appointed to compile text books in Urdu and Persian for the, 



Punjab piiblie schools. ■ The first and second books of Persian, 
tlie iirst, second and third .books of Urdu, the second part of 
Qasis-i-Hind. the Aiiriais of india {1st and 3rd being compiled by 
Piyara L-al j were popular and valuable for hegmners. He made 
special eiiorts to popularise education in the Punjab. He is the 
real fourr.’ler of the Anjiiman-i-Punjab which played an important 
part in the development of Urdu in that Province. In 1874 
A. D, lib advised Colonel Holroyd who had been transferred from 
th'i Military to the Education Department and who is one of the 
greater Ijen efaetors of Urdu language and literature, to found a 
Jfus/urira under the auspicies of the .AnjumaiM-Punjab, which 
would, tend to widen the scope of Urdu poetry and free it from 
tlr.: cramping influences of hyperbole and insincere love, In 
1865 A. I), he iiiicle!'took a journey to Calcutta on Government 
business and afterwards accompanied Pandit Man Phool on a 
political missioD to Kabul and Bokhara. He went twice to 
Persia, The first time about 1865 A. D., the last time in 1883 
A. 1). Azad had made extensive studies of Persian both modern 
and ancient and his visits to Persia gave him an opportunity of 
studying the modern language in its purity. He made copious 
notes and his books on Persian are both interesting and valuable. 
Colonel Holroyd appointed Azad to be a sub-editor of Ataliq-i- 
Punjah ^ the Educator of the Punjab a Government newspaper, 
oil a salary of E,s. 75, the editor being liai Bahadur Master 
Piyare Lai Ashob. After a time this Government publication 
wns stopped and the Punjab Magazine made its appearance. Azad 
eonti,n.ued to serve as a sub-editor and after him Hali occupied 
the post for some time. Azad ivas the Assistant Secretary of the 
xlnjuman-PPuDjab and after some time he was appointed Professor 
of Arabic and Persian in Government College, Lahore. In 1887 
A.D. at the time of the Jubilee in recognition of his work in litera- 
ture and education he was honoured with the title of Shams-iil- 
IJlema. Overwork and continuous mental strain, the rigours of 
Iiis last journey to Persia, and the cruel death of his daughter 
whom lie liad tvell educated undermined his health and impaired 
his intellect. In 1889 A. D. signs of insanity appeared which de- 
veloped and cut short bis highly useful and literary career. He 
remained insane till his death which occurred on 22nd January, 
1910 A. D. 

Azad despite his short literaryAareer is t lie author of many 
Hiswoi’ks. books. 

1. Persian Readers, Books I 4. Qasis-i-Hind, Part IL 

and JL 5. Jamaul Qawaid, 1885 A.D. 

2. Old Urdu Readers, Books 1, 6. The New Elementary U*’du 

II and HI. Readers, Farts I, II and 

3. Urdu ka Qaida and Qa-waid III. 

Urdu, 7. Ab-i»Hayat. 
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Nairaiig'i“Khayal5 , 1880 
A. D. 

9. Sakliiiiidaii-i-Faris. 

10. Qaiid Parsi. 

11. Nasihat ka Karan Pliool. 

12. Diwan-i-Zauq. 


13. Nazm Azad. 

14. ■ Durbar-PAkbaii. 

15. Sapak Napak. 

16. J'anwaristan. 

17. N igar istan~i“F arsi. 

18. Alahiyat. 


The. Urdu and Persian Readers and the elementary treatises 
Text Books for* Grammar were meant tor sciiools and had 
seiioois in the Pun- been compiled as text books tor beginnerB, 
They are wwitten in an easy and lucid style and 
proved very useful to those for whom they were intended. For 
a very long time they continued to serve as text books. Qcisis-i- 
Hind which narrates remarkable episodes in Indian History in a 
vivid and forceful style has all along been popular with all classes 
of readers the schoohgoing children and the scholars. The 
children read for the exciting incidents narrated therein and the 
scholars for the beautiful style, in which the book was written. 
The balanced sentences, the elegance and tlie aptness of diction, 
the piquancy and the raeiness of stjde, the lucidity of treat- 
ment at once lift it from the sphere of text books for the 
young. 


The Abd-Hayat or ‘ Waters of Life ’ is the moat admired 
and the most valuable of bis works. It contains 
Ab-i-Hayat. biographies of eminent poets with detailed 

criticisms of their works and selections from their poems. It also 
contains a history of Urdu language and the changes it underwent 
in^ different periods. It supplied a long-felt want. Before Azad 
there had been many tazkiras (biographies of poets) or guldastas 
(anthologies), but they were mostly unreliable and always frag- 
mentary in character. A few lines used to be assigned to the 
most distinguished poets and most of them contained nothing but 
exaggerated titles and epithets. To Azad is Urdu literature 
i.nclG:ited for writing a systematic and detailed history. It 
entailed great research and considerable labour on his part. It is 
a storehouse of inlbrniation from which writers draw abundantly. 
Apart from the mine of knowledge it contains, it is written in 
inimitable style, the envy and tlespair of all. He is the greatest 
stylist in Urdu and Ab-i-Hayat is doubly endeared for its unique 
style. It is not plain and bald like that of Hali ; it is not 
ponderons like that of ]?Iazir Ahmad, smacking of midnight oil. 
It is piquant, vigorous, eloquent and racy. It has something 
which is indfscribable and eludes capture. Unfortunately in his 
entimsia>m Azad did not sift his materials very carefully and 
later researches have doubted the accuracy of many of his state- 
meats. His glowing study of Zauq and comparative cold treat- 
ment of Giialib with his carefully veiled attack on him has caused 



some resentment. The parentage o£ Mirza Dabir has been taken 
exception to. The story about the last days o£ Insiia lias been 
contradicted. All these and other recent discoveries do not de- 
tract miicli from the value of this book. It was this book which 
laid the foundations of criticisms in Urdu and led indirectly to 
the writing of Yadgar Gh(dib oi Hali. It stimulated the interest 
ill Urdu and preserved wdiat was permanent and valuable in 
the history of Urdu literature. As a pioneer work, ns a treasury 
of anecdotes and facts, it still holds its own. As an example of 
illimitable prose it can never be superseded. 

Nairang-i’Khaycd IB also a new work of its kind. It is an 
laipan;?-i-Khaval instructive allegory dealing with human life 
’written in two parts about 1880 A. D. Allegory 
and apologue have always caught the fancy of mankind. The Greek 
and lioman allegories, the allegories of Addison, John Biinyaii and 
Spenser, allegories in the Masnavi of Moulaiia Rum, the Hitopa- 
desh in Sanskrit and Ikhwaii-us-Safa in Arabic enjoyed consider- 
able popularity. To Azad belongs the credit of writing an 
allegory nfter the Greek model 

Nairang-i-Khayal discloses intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek mythological and allegorical lore. He was indebted to' 
Doctor Letter for the plan of his work but it is creditable to 
Azad that he could achieve such an amount of success handi- 
capped as he was with the lack of knowledge of English. The 
Nairang-bKhaycd or Phenomenon of Imagination is written in 
Ills remarkable style, and is read more for its manner than for its 
matter. 

Sakhundan-i Paris is a history of Persian literature. ‘ It is a 
valuable treatise on Philology proving the 
Saklmncian-3 Faris, identity of the origin of the Persian and the 
Sanskrit languages.’ It contains an account of the customs and 
manners of the Persians and an interesting comparison is made 
with those of India. It is also the record of Azad travels in 
Persia and his researches in that country. It is not such an exhaus- 
tive study of Persian literature as is Shibli’.s Shairul Ajam 
and his other kindred books but is valuable and interesting 
for its information and style, 

Qafid-d Farsi is a useful treatise meant to serve as an aid to 
Qand-i-Parsi and study of modern Persian. It embodies his 

Nasihat ka Karan experiences gained in his travels to Persia. 
Phooi. Nasihat ka Karan Fhool or Ear-ring of Advice 

is a short book on female education in tlie form of a discussion 
between a wife and a husband. It is written in easy Urdu to 
improve the education of girls. 



Azad’s great service to Urdu literature was the editing of: the 
diwan of his master Zauq, a masterpiece of Urdu 
iwan i au . literature which he rescued from oblivion. With 
touching pathos he recites his tale of woe in Abd-Hayat. At great 
length and with mioiiteness of detail he describes how he gatiiered 
tog'ether the scattered poems of his poetical preceptor. lie publish- 
ed the diwan with a preface and appended to it interesting notes 
showing on what occasions a particular verse or Ghazai was 
composed. These pleasing references enhance the value of the 
verses and invests them with a halo of romance. Azad is accused 
of interpolations but tiiere is no foundation in this and the carp- 
iiig criticisms may safely be disregarded. 

His collection of poems entitled Nazam-i-Azad has been 
Ni!2ain-i-Azaci. noticed elsewhere. 


Tiie hivst great work given to the world was Durbar AAkbari 

Durbar.l-Alibarl, ‘’“S'" f Akbar the Great. 

It contains an account or the splendid court or 
Akbar and iiis grandees, and is written in liis characteristic 
style. Unfortunately it could not have, tlie benefit of liis revi- 
s,ion. The book contains graphic picture of this dazzling 
period. 

Sapak NapakdixAJanwaristanvAxtQ to his period of insanity. 
Later works Sapak Napak is a disconnected account of his 
rambling writings in divinity during his in- 
sanity. To such an extent wuss Azad devoted to literature that 
in his lucid intervals he always read or wrote sometiiing. 
Janwarisian which has very recently been pttblished is a pos- 
thumous work ill liis sanei- moments about animals and their 
cries. Niijarkian-i-Faris is also a posthomous work published 
about a year back, it is a short account of Persian poets of 
Fersia and India, it begins with Rodki, and ends with Haziii, 
Waqif and Arzu and contains an account of 36 poets ivith short 
extracts from their wmrks. The language is |)lam and simple and 
has none of the piquancy and verve of Ab-FHayat presumably be- 
cause it relates to the early period of his authorship. The last 
book of Azad which is published by his grandson is called 
Alahiyat. 

Azad is one of the greatest and most dominant figures of 
Modern Urdu literature. As a pioneer and 
His laipoptanee. leader of the new movement, as a poet usher- 
ing in a new era, as a founder of the new scliool of ]>oetry he 
has already been noticed in foregoing pages. As a Pewsian 
scholar who taught modern Persian, as an educationist who took 
a prominent part in the advancement uf learning in the Punjab, 
as a journalist of a- high order, as a critic of considerabie merit, as 
a distinguished professor, as a writer of eminence :iiid a man of 


ietters.;. as .a champion of fJrcliij as.-a lecturer of. repute. Azacl 
is pre-eminent. 

But tlie greatest claim of Axud to be remembered is. Azad as 
Arsci as a stylist prose writer and a sUdist. His style is 
inimitable and can never be surpassed. Asa 
stylist nobody can touch Mm. In- Mm the true Urdu finds its 
greatest and best exponent.- It does not abound in learned 
expressions and polyglot words indigestible to Urdu. He does 
not import highly Persiaiiised expressions and imageries as is 
iinfortiinately the teiideney now-a-dajs in some circles. He com- 
bines the grace and charm of Bhasha, the directness of English, 
with the beau'ty of Persian. His style as has been meiitionecl 
above is piq'iiaiit and racy with a flavour all its own. It is free 
from inanoeriRras, is .eh^quent and shows no signs of effort, 
(^liiaint similes abound. There is a limpid strain of music. H.e 
can fitly be ranked with .De Quinciy, Lamb and Stevenson as a 
great master of stjde. 

Among Ills own colleagues Azad was always regarded with 
Azad’s position in respect and admiration. Hali pays a glowing 
his own day. tribute in l.ds reviews of Ab-i-Hayat and 

Hairang-i"Khayal. He acknowledges him to be the originator 
of new poetry in Urdu. Shibli always called Azad the hero of 
Urdu and on his death remembered him as' a “God of Urdu 
Nazir Ahmed and Zakaullali always treated him with marked 
re 


As a man Azad was witty and courteous free -from all bigotry 
Azad ; the man. P^'^jtidices. He was, however, easily ex- 

citable but quick to forgive. Thougii he was 
held in esteem by his contemporaries still he was not on good 
terms with them and occasioiially the relations were etraiiied on 
account of some GO.iitroversy, literary or otherwise. 

Azad lias left his indelible mark on Urdu literature. For 
His position in bis versatility and many-sided activities, as 
Urdu literature. a poet of considerable merit and the pioneer of 
new movement in literature, as a prose writer and critic of great 
eminence and as u stylist unsurpassed and inimitable A zad holds 
a position second to none. 

Hail as a poet has been dealt with elsewhere. As a prose 
Kali’s prose writer he occupies an honourable place. His 
works. prose works in Urdu are : 

1. Tiryaq4-Masmum or Antidote to Poison, 1868 A. D, 

2. Translation of a book on Geology. 

3. Majlis-uUNisa^ -a book on Female Education (2 narts), 

■ -^874 A. D.^ ■ ■ ^ . ^ • 


4. ffayai Saadi or Life of Sheikh Saadi of Shiragj 1886 

A. a ■ 

5. or a long introduction, to the Dewan-i- flail 

(}. Yadgar Gltalib or Life and critical study of Ghalib, 1896 

A. D. 

7. Hay at Jaweed or Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmad 

Khan, 1901 A. D. 

8. Mazamin Hali or collection of the various articles con- 

tributed to magazines and newspapers by Hali. 

The first was written in defence of Mohammadanism as a reply 
Earlier prose th® charges of a Mohammadan of Panipat 
compositions. who had been converted to Christianity. It 

is not remarkable for any literary beauty and is only interesting 
as affording an indication of Mali’s literary bent of mind. The 
second is a translation of an Arabic work on Geology which 
itself was a translation from the French. It was published by 
the Punjab University in the time of Leiter. It is written in 
a clear simple style. Majlis- ul-Nisa was written for girls iiiid 
ladies. Tlie idioms employed are such as are used by the ladies. 
It served a useful purpose in furthering the cause of female 
education and remained long as a text book for Girls’ schools. 
He got a prize of Rs, 400 from the hands of Lord Northbrooke 
for writing this book. All these are his earlier prose composi- 
tions. 

Hayai-i’Saadi^ the Life of Saadi which was the first one of 
Hajat-i- Saadi. i*® Urdu and is a more ambitious 

and a scholarly work first brought Hali into 
the forefront of Urdu prose writer. It describes the life, travels 
and works of the immortal Persian poet. It made Hali’s re- 
putation as a biographer and a prose writer of considerable 
merit . 

The publication of his dewan with its- memorable introduction, 
luqucidma Dewan took the Urdu world by storm. The Muqud- 
Hali- dama which covers more than two hundred 

pages constitutes the modern Ars poetica. Sher-oShairi (Poetry 
and Poesy) as the introduction is called as quite independent of 
the dewan and is a valuable essay on criticism setting forth the 
ideals of poetry in different nations. It shows some research and 
a wide reading. In it the poetry of Greeks, Homans, English and 
Arabians, are described though in a sketchy, superficial and dis con- 
nected manner, Hali does not dive deep into European poetry 
because he was not equipped for it and knew very little English. 
The Sanskrit poetry is altogether ignored because Hali was not 
acquainted with it at all. But it is valuable not only for the 
storehouse of information but also because it was the first of its 



kind. It held up different ideals before the eoiiveiitioa-ridden 
Urdu poets. It opened fresh avenues hitherto unexplored. It is 
remarkable tliat such an essay should first be written by one who 
was an orientalist devoid of western education. His example is 
senselessly followed by -a crop of later -writers who make it a point 
to append long introductions to their poems ad nauseum dealing 
with the ideals of poetry which have already been set forth pre- 
viously s ill a better aiic! more exhaustive manner. 

Tlie most popular of Hall’s works is his life and criticism of 
Yaigap Ghaiib. Ghalib which has not been superseded. It is an 
excellent introduction to and criticism of his 
works. As a biography it deals with the various incidents of 
Ghalib’s life and is a valuable record of sayings, pitiiy remarks, 
pleasantries and anecdotes of Glialib dear to eveiy heart. It 
chronicles at:: first hand ail that is worthy to be known about 
Cihalib. It is also a sympathetic study of Ghalib’s prose and 
poetry both in Persian and Urdu. Difficult verses are elucidated. 
Occasions when the various verses were composed are narrated 
thus adding a zc^st and a point to the verses. Hall did for Ghalib 
what Azad has done for Zauq. Both are devoted admirers of 

their Ustads. Yadyar Ghalib ranks high as a critical work. It 

was one of the pioneer works of its kind. The criticisms are 
of a high order though not free from the laudatory spirit in 
which it is written, A dispassionate criticism in a cold detached 
spirit was not possible for Hali ivas wrapped up in his poetical 
master. 

The greatest of Haii's prose work, his magnum opus is his 

Hayat-i-Jaweed. Hay at Jaweed in vflmh he describes the life 

and ivork of Sir Syed, the greatest Moham- 
madan. leader of 19th century. It is an exhaustive work 
extending to several hundred pages. TTie long chequered and 
eventful life of -Sir Syed with his various activities is described 
'with a minuteness wortiiy of a Boswel. Sir Syed has been 
shown ill the best light as a leader, statesman, reformer social 
and religious, publicist, man of letters, writer, educationalist and 
journalist. Light has been thrown on the activities of Sir Syed 
Ahmad and his associates. It is indeed a monumental work but 
it is hero worship m It lays itself open to the charge 

of Shibli, a great admirer of Hali in many respects, that only 
one side of the picture has been shown. Defects have been 
plausibly explained or slurred over. It should not, however, be 
judged with strictness for biography and criticism are in a bud- 
ding state and the application of pruning knife may often, prove 
more harmful than beneficial. 

Mazmun-i- Hali is the collection of H all’s numerous articlevS 
Mazminui-Hali written and contributed to various papers 
notably TahzibuhAkUaq of Sir Syed Ahmad. 
Hali was a copious and a facile w.titer and wrote to the papers 
U.^36 


abundantly. He also brought out an edition of tlie letters oi- 
Shaifta. 

Hah; s style IB simple, direct, idiomatic and forceful It has 
none of the piquancy and racinees of Azad nor 
it has the subtle and delicate humour of Nazir • 
Ahmad. Hali was no stylist. His works are remarkable for tiie 
matter rather than • for the manner. More matter with less 
art ” is also his motto. The figures of speech are never laid 
thick and they never obtrude aggressively. He never weaves 
imageries and never revels in language for its own sake. He 
consciously and studiously avoids a plethora of ornaments. He 
writes in a clear, lucid and bald style which never soars but 
which is always vigorous and eloquent. Modern Urdu prose has 
found in him an able exponent and he carried on the tradition of 
simplicity and lucidity of G-halib and Sir Syed. 

As a prose writer and a critic Hali occupies a lofty place and 
His position. works have served useful models to the sue- 


Shams-ul-Ulema Khan Bahadur Maulanu Nazir Ahmad 
Mail’ Ahmad. 1831 was born at Ra hr, a village in the district of 
— !9S2 A. D. Bijnore, in the United Provinces, in 1831 

A. I), in a family in w'hich Islamic learning was hereditaij. He 
was the son of Syed Saadat Ali from whom he received his early 
training. He then sat at the feet of Moulvi Nasrullah, Deputy 
Collector, Bijnore, but was soon called away to Delhi and about 
1845 A. D. became a pupil of Moulvi Abdul Khaliq whose grand- 
daughter he married. The famous Professor of Arabic in the 
Delhi College, Moulvi Mamluk Ali attracted Nazir Ahmad and 
he could join the College after great difficulties. He studjed 
Arabic literature, philosophy and mathematics and was the 
eoiitemporary of Hali, Azad, Karimuddin, Zakaullah and Ashob. 
The Principal of tlie College, Mr. Taylor, pursuaded Nazir Ahmad 
to study English but so strong was the prejudice of his father 
against it that he vehemently opposed it and Nazir Alimad had 
to abandon the idea. 


Like great men of this age Nazir Ahmad began his life by ac- 
cepting a small appointment in the Punjab. He became a teacher 
on a salary of rupees twenty or twenty-five. After a time he was 
selected for the post of Deputy -Inspector of Schools on a pay 
of Rupees hundred. During the Mutiny he saved the life of 
an English lady and was rewarded with a medal, a sum of money 
and was raised to the rank of Inspector of Schools. He was 
then transferred to Allahabad. It was here that Nazir Ahmad 
was spurred to learn English as he felt the mortification of not 
knowing the language which was the chief medium of intercourse 
between Indians and their European officers. So rapid was 



liii -1 proi^TOfnS tliat he attained a moderate proficiericj witliiii six 
mofitlis hut he contiiiiied to furbish it up by constant reading. 
Til 1861 A. D. he sviis made one of the cliieii translators appointed 
to translate the Indian Penal Code. His work was appreciated 
and he was appointed a Tahsildar and was soon after promoted. 
He at first became a Deputy Collector o£ Settlement and was 
then posted to the district. 

Mazir Ahmad made a creditable tranelatioii oE a book on 
astronomy which was wuhtten by the then resident of Kashmir 
and for which Nazir Ahmad was given a reward of rupees one 
thousand. Sir Salar Jung, the famous prime minister of, 
Hyderabad, came to know of Nazir ikhmad and took the services 
of Nazir Ahmad on loan for Hyderabad. The Government agreed 
to the deputation and Nazir Ahmad was employed in the 
Settlement on a salary of rupees eight hundred. It was during 
this time that he learnt the Quran by rote and became Hafiz. 
At the pursuasion of Sir Salar Jung Nazir Ahmad resigned the 
Government apyiointment and became a servant of the State. 
He worked his way up and rose to the very high rank of a 
member of the Board of Revenue with Rupees one thousand and 
seven hundred as salary. His son and dependents were also 
given suitable posts carrying handsome remuneration. At the 
direction of Sir Salar Jung Tie prepared a course of studies and 
Sir Salar’s son, Laiq Ali Khan who aesummed the honorific title 
of Sir Salar Jung 11 on the death of his father, was his pupil. 
After some time he retired on a pension from the Nizam’s 
Government and settled at Delhi where he devoted himself 
to the cause of education and literature. He was one of the 
enthusiastic workers in tlie noble band of Sir Syed and by his 
lectures, writings and personality did much for the uplift of 
his co-religionists. After a strenuous life he died in 1912 A. D. 
honoured and mourned by his community. 

He is the author of the following works 

His works. 


(1) Mirat-uI-Urus. 

• (2) Binat-un-Nash. 

(3) Taubat-un-Nasuh. 

(4) Ibn-ul”Waqt. 

(5) Muhasa,n.tit. 

(6) Ayama. 

(7) Euya-i-Sadiqa. 

(8) Sarf-hSaghir. 

(9) Rasm-ul-Klia 

(10) Mawazah-Hr 

(11) Afsana-i-Gha 

(12) Nisab-i-Khiu 


(15) Translation of Indian 
Penal Code. 

(14) Translation of Indian 

Evidence Act. 

(15) Translation of Income- 

Tax Act. 

(16) Traoslalion of Stamp Acfc. 
,jl7) Seven brochures on re- 
venue, criminal and 
other branches of ad- 
ministration for Hj' 
derabad. 



(18) Cliand Paiid. (2o) Al-Iiaqiiq-tvAl-Faraiz in 

(19) Hikayat. tbree- volumes. 

(20) Miibacli-iil'Hikmat. (26) Araliat-iil-iimmat. 

(21) Maygali nik Fis Sarf. (27) Matalib-FQoraii (iiiifiiiisli” 

(22) Traoslation o! the Quran. ed. 

(23) Adyat-ul-Quran. (28) Ijtahad. 

(24) Dah-Surali (29) 'MaijiiniadrKbizni-i-Beiiazir. 

(30) Majmua-i-lectiire. 

Nazir AlniiEsd wfis a prolific writer and a fEicile lect'iirer." He 

Book-, written for ® f’*® S"*"’ 

the use of Schools a iTefitise on Artibic Etymology, Mabadi-ul- 

HikraEat, a book on the science of logic, Easmiil" 
kbat a broclmre on ciilligrapby, Hikayat }i. 
(’ollection of moral and entertaining anecdotes for the iisc 
of schools. He translated the various Acts of the Govern" 
ment with considerable skill. To transhite the Indifin Penal 
Code was a herculean task. At first Mouivi Karim Bux: iind 
Moulvi Uzmatulliih were appointed and Mouivi Nazir Ahmad 
was deputed to revise the triinslation at the order of Sir William 
Muir, the . Lieutenant* G-ovei;nor of the L. P. Nazir Alimad witli 
his patient labour, indehitigable energy and wide scholarship 
acquitted liimself with great credit. The translation of the 
Penal Code and other Acts is extremely perspicuous and rendered 
with great exactitude. Appropriate vernacular words were 
coined with great skill and they are still current and on the 
: lips of every body. They even conveyed the shade of meaning 
of some very difficult English expressions. The Qanun-i-Shaliadat 
or Evidence Act is a translation from the work of Leperwin. 
Afsaua-i-Gluidar is a translation from the work of W. Edward 
dealing with his adventures during the mutiny of 1857 A. D. 
The seven brochures on the various branches of administrtition 
were never published and were written for the officials of 
Hyderabad. 

At thiit pe.riod great controversy went on between Muslim 
Controversial divines and Christian preachers some of whom 
were proselytes of the Islamic faitli. Sir 
Sjed zihraad, (Jiiirngli Ali, Muhsiii-ul-Mulk and others were eiU 
actively engage<l in these discussions. One Ahmad Shah, a 
Christi-iD, wrote' a book entitled Ambat-ul-Momnin in which 
he criticised the Prophet and his teachings. Nazir xLhmad wrote 
Amhat-ul-Ummiit in. reply which was widely appreciated in some 
circles and strongly condemned in others. So strong was the 
feeling against it that the copies of this work were publicly 
burnt. 

Nazir Abmiid rendered yeoman’s service to the Mohammedan 
Religious books. P'l^blic by his Urdu translation of the Quran 
in an easy and idiomatic manner. It made 
the study of the Quran popular with those who had been 


iit eiistniTind to learn the tcxt-s bj rote withoiit iinderstsimiiiig 
Lheisi. Tiie older Urdu translations were written in iiirolved 
language which had also became archaic aiid found no favour 
with the general public. For three years (1893-96 A. D.) 
he WTjrked at it with the help of four paid Moulvis. The only 
defect is that Nazir Ahmad sometimes sacrificed the sense for 
the sake of a Urdu idiom and encumbered the tramlation witii 
glosses, commentaries and quotations. He also wrote towards 
the end of his life Adyat-ul-Quran, Dah Surah and Al-Haquq- 
o-Alfaraiz. The last wmrk is most ccmpreliensiwe and deals with 
theologjq beliefs, morals and practice of Islam, lie also wrote a 
bt'iok cMititled Ijtahad. His last unfinished book was Matalib 
(turaii which has been published. Nazir Ahmad had a itress of 
his own which he nauied Shamsi Press in which tlie (^uran and 
ot, lier works were printed. 

The first hook wldcli brought Nazir Ahmad to proinineiice 
was his Miratul-Urus or Bride's Mirror, a talri 

Stories and books of domestic life of a respectabl (3 Moliainmadan 
of instruction. . i u 

ramily or, the Hindustan proper. It was writ- 
ten when Nazir Ahmad was a Deputy collector and it shows how 
an ignorant and an uneducated girl in a high circle in society 
became changed by education. So popular it became that both 
Hindu and Mohammadaii girls read it and profited by it. It 
served as a sort of vruie mecuni. The language is easy, idiomatio 
and remarkable for the exactness wfith wdiieh the aiitiior has re- 
produced the lingo of the zenana. The book was well received 
I by the public as it commanded a huge sale and by the Goverrimeiit 

1 * which purchased one thousand copies and gave a reward of rupees 

j one thousand. It has been translated in all the principal verna- 

I culars of the country. His next work was Binat-un-Naash 

which is a sequel to Mirat-ul-Urus and deals with tlie advantages 
of female education on a larger scale. Useful and instructive 
lessons on general knowledge and physical science are imparted 
by means of a dialogue carried on by the pupil and her governess. 
It was hailed wfith delight and the public and the Government 
both appreciated it. It was followed by Taubat-un-Nasuh or 
Repentence of Nasuh w^hich is reckoned to be one of Nazir 
Ahmad’s best books. It is a tale of penitent sinner wdiom a 
serious attack of cholera from wdiich he escapes after hopelessness 
brings to a sense of his duty to God and turns his tlioughts to 
the world to come. His wife readily joins and takes up his views 
but the children especially the eldest prove intractable. Nazir 
Ahmad depicts the evils of a bad upbringing of children and shows 
the necessity of careful training and discipline in early years. 
In Ibnul-Waqt or ‘Son of Time’ Nazir Ahmad ‘ portrays a 
native gentleman who rising to position owing to some services 
in the Indian Mutiny takes to modern notions of European 


living and not only adopts European dress but actually joins 
European society shunning his former associates and relations 
thus alienating their sympathies.' On the departure of his Eng- 
lish friend lie finds himself deserted by the English society and 
lias again to take his place amongst his own people. It is said 
Oil tlie authority of Nazir Ahmad that it is a faint and imperfect 
reiiection gf the author himself. In Ayama he advocates widow 
remarriage describing the pitiful and miserable lot of Indian 
wkiows. It was re iiarkably successful and was fruitful of good 
results. Muhasanat is a tale showing the evil results of poly- 
gamy in Mohammad an families. Ruya-i-Sadiqa is an exposition 
of Moharnmiidan tenets in the form of a dialogue between husband 
and wife. All those tales are of a didactic character having some 
moral lesson in view. They are written in excellent Urdu. 


After his retirement Nazir Ahmad took to lectures and public 
Speaking. He made his debut as a public speaker 
in 1888 A. D. He used to deliver his addresses 
under tlie auspicies of Anjuman-i-Himayat-ul-Islam at Lahore, tlic 
annual meetings of Madrasa-i-Tibya (Medical College) at Delhi and 
at tlie sessions of Mohammadan Educational Conference. It was 
under tlie inspiration of Sir Syed that he was present at every 
important meeting. 'Ihe collection of his lectures covei’S a great 
variety of subjects treating of education, religious precepts, 
Islamic doctrines and female emancipation. He was a graceful 
and dignified lecturer popular with his audience whom he regaled 
with choice bits of learning and imformation, pleasant bon mots, 
interesting anecdotes and useful maxims. 


In later years he took to poetry and he used to intersperse 
^ his lectures with verses of his ow.n. composition, 

.s a poet. These are versified prose dull and occasionally 

vapid. His muse is pedestrian and the verses are from his head 
and not from his heart. Gradually they improved in quality but 
they never attained to the same poetic fervour which characterizes 
true poetry. These poems have been collected and published 


under the title of Majmua-i-Benazir. ^ The poems do not enhance 
the reputation of Nazir Ahmad. 

As a man Nazir Ahmad was simple, loving and courteous. He 
As a Man led an abstemious religious life and was very 

economical. He had generous impulses and he 
helped poor scholars and helped them in life. Towards the end of 
his life Nazir Ahmad engaged himself in trade and tlnus added to 
his large wealth. Upto his death Nazir Ahmad occupied himself 
ill rca,dmg, writing and imparting lessons in Arabic literature. 
He was modest with flashes of humour. He always praised his 
colleagues. He gave handsome donations to the M. A.-O. College 
Aligarh, and took interest in its affairs. 



Ill 1897 A. D, he was given the. title of Shams-ul-Dlama. In 
1902 A. D. . the University of Ediiiburgli coii- 
H.s titles. ferred on him the honorary degree of LL. D. 

In 1910 tlie Punjab University bestowed on him the degree of 
D. 0. L. (Doctor of' Oriental Learning^ and the Lieiitenaiit- 
Govemor of the Punjab wbo was presiding at tlie convocation 
as the Chancellor eulogised the learning and talents of Nazir 
Ahmad. 

Nazir Ahmad’s style is clear, simple and easy. Latterly it 
grew scholarly and ponderous as he indulged 
too much in his learning. Learned Persian 
and Arabic words with a liii-ge number of Arabic quotations, 
sometimes unnecessary are found plentiful It has not the 
raciiiess and the sweetness of Azad’s. Occasionally he indulges 
in similes and uses imagery not suitable to the occasions and 
imports unnecessarily English words ■which mar the beauty and 
dignity of the composition. The chief characteristic of his style 
is his immour with which he seasoned his novels, lectures and 
even serious compositions. This humour is refined and restrain- 
ed with nothing of boisterousiiess. 

What distinguishes Nazir Ahmad from his contemporaries is 
his extent of influence. Sir Syed was the 
spopii ais y. originator of plain business-like Urdu for seri- 
ous compositions, Hali led the way in the writing of biographies 
and critiques on the principles of Western criticism. Azad was 
pre-eminent wTiter of ‘ belles letters ’ Shibli was a keen student 
of history. But none of these attained the distinction of being 
so widely knoir’^n and read as Nazir Ahmad. By the translation 
of the Indian Penal Code and other Acts of Government his 
name was familiarised to the public. By the translation of the 
(i^uran his name became a household word to the Indian Muslims. 
By his writing interesting and instructive books on female educa- 
tion and by his entertaining novels he endeared himself to girls, 
boys and mothers of every home, Hindu or Muslim. By his 
lectures he made a name for himself and gathered a large number 
of admirers. 

Nazir Almuid occupies a distinguished place amongst the 
writers of the latter half of 19th century, for 
us position. novels, his literary achievements, and his 

efforts in tlie cause of education, male and female, religion and 
regeneration of Mohammudans. He was a worthy associate ol‘ 
Sir Syed and an important factor in moulding the lives of MubuL 
mans during that period. , 

Shibli Naomani was one of the most striking personalities or his 
age. He was a versatile genius and had a remark- 
fs 57 “i^iTA able career as a historian, journalist, educational- 

ist, writer of htlles lettres^ poet, literary critic, social 



reformer, publicist, teacber, preacher, philosopber and theologian. 
He most distinguished himself in history, reseiirch, belles I ettres 
and education. He wasborni in 1857 A. D. at Biiidaul, a village 
iiitlie district of Azamgarh, United Provinces. He was brought 
up at Azamgarh by his father, Shiekh Habibullab, who was a 
pleader there. He received early education at the hands of Moiilvi 
Shukra-Ullah and was well-grounded in Persian and Arabic. He 
then came under the influence of a very celebrated and competent 
teaclier Maiilaiia Faruk Ciuria Koti, a head teacher at Ghazipur, 
who was renowned for his knowdedge of philosophy, logic, mathe- 
matics and Arabic and Persian literatures. He learnt Arabic and 
Maaqulaat (Probabilities) under him. From Azamgarh he went 
to Jhiinpur for studies in the Madrasah of IVloulvi Abdul Haq„ 
and learnt a few books on theology from Moulvi Irshad Hussain. 
Hew’^eiit to Lahore to Moulvi Faizul Hasan who was deeply yerse<i 
in Arabic literature. Shibli read Ilamasa with him. From 
Lahore he went to Saharanpur where he studied Hadis under 
Moulvi Ahmad Ali. In 1876 A. 1). when he was only 19 years 
of age he went to Mecca for a pilgrimage and wrote a c|asida and 
(ptu in Persian as a devotional exercise. After his return to 
Azamgarh he oontinuefl to carry on his studies privately at a 
bookseller’s shop. He practised poetry in Urdu -and Persian 
and took a keen part in mushairas. He also wu’ote a few pamphlets 
to refute Wahabism and in support of Hanafism in Persian and 
Arabic, the most notable being fskat-id-Muaidi in Arabic. He 
also gave lessons to students. He enrolled himself as a pleader, 
after passing the law examination, and practised for a short time 
in the Courts of Azamgarh and Basti. Finding the profession of 
law not congenial to his taste he gave it up and sought Goverii- 
rnent service as a Amin. He found the duties too onerous and 
the avocation unsuitable to his temperament and he resigned. He 
set himself up as a free lantte in literature. Pie happened to go to 
Aligarh in 1882 A T). to see his younger brother Mahdi who was 
then s^tudying in the College. He sought introduction to Moulvi 
Sami Ullaii Khan through Khan Bahadur Mohammad Karim 
Deputy Collector and was put up as a candidate for the post of a 
Pi'ofcssor of P<vrsian before Sir Syed with a. high recommendation. 
He was linally selected and he resided in the same compound in 
which the bungalow of Sir Syed stood after having livec! for some 
time in the city. 

The constant associations with Sir Syed, the literary talks 
anddiscusslons there, the society of other learii- 
1882 - 18^^8 meiv especially Hali and the beautiful library 

of Sir Syed helped to flower Shibli’s genius. 
He came in contact with Professor Arnold wdio was a great admi- 
rer of Eastern languages and culture especially Arabic: and 
Pca,*siaii. It was through him that Shibli imbibcul Western ]jrinci- 


Among tlie associates oi; Sir Syed, one ol: the most , noted, is 
Nawab lohsiii- Nawab Mohsm-iil-Mnik. Born in 183‘7 A. D. 
ui-iuik, fS37" of poor blit highly respectable parents at 
1907 A. D. Etawah, Syed Meiidi Aii entered life as a clerk 

of the East India Company on a miserable pittance of rupees ten. 
Fie worked Ms way up gradually, becoming an ahlmad in 1857 
A. D., a Siiirastedar, and finally a Tehsildar in 1861 A.D. when he 
gave proof of his high administrative capacity. Me also composed 
the two well-known vernacular works on Criminal and Ke venue 
Laws. Ill 1863 A.D. he successfully competed in Deputy Collector’s 
Examination and topped the list. In 1867 A.D. he was appointed 
as a Deputy Collector in Mirzapur. His i-eputation as a successful 
and accomplished officer reached Sir Salar Jang who called him to 
Hyderabad and appointed him as Inspector-General of Revenue in 
1874 A . D. As a Commissioner of Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment he introduced many reforms of far-reaching character. It 
was Molism-uI-Mulk who was responsible for introducing Urdu in 
place of Persian as the Court language in Hyderabad proper and 
moliusil 111 1876 A.D. lie became Revenue Secretary and in 
1884 A.D. he rose to the post of Financial and Politicid Secretary. 
He was awarded the title of Munir Nawaz Jung, Mohsinuddaulah 
Mohsin-iil-Miilk. He visited England and made the acquaintance 
of Gladstone, but he retired from Hyderabad on a pension of 
Rs. 800 owing to intrigues and factions and repaired to Aligarh, 
the scene of his future labours. 

His connection with Sir Syed was of a long duration. It began 
in repulsion for in 1863 A. D. Mehdi All wrote 
with s?r ”*^Syed Sir Syed and called him an. apostate. 

His journalistic Gradually lie came to recognise his worth and 
vices his earnestness of purpose and became one of 

^ his ardent supporters. He wrote frequently in 

Talizib-id-Ahhlaq wffiich was started in 1870 A.D, It marked an 
era in the history of Urdu literature for the paper contributed not 
a little to its advancement. Mohsin-ul-Mulk wrote many brilliant 
articles. They were mainly religious or historical and were 
intended to purge Islam of all its evils and superstitions and to 
restore it to its pristine glory, to advance the cause of his fallen 
co-religionists educationally, socially, morally, and politically. 
These articles give an idea of his vast erudition. Scholarship and 
breadth of view are the outstanding features. Half states “Syed 
Mehdi Ali stimulated the hearts of the Mussulmans by describing 
to them the achievements of their ancestors. Whatever he wrote 
in support of Sir Syed Ahmad there was in it a reference to tise 
standard and reliable authorities of old. Most of his articles arc 
treatises of fairly considerable size wffiich have been ‘written with 
great research and labour,” Shibli pays a glowing tribute when 
he says “ In the field of literature he can claim to equal the 
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most renowned writers. ' His is a style of writing wliicli is pecu- 
liarly Ms own.” 

Ek style Is characterixed by singular iovce, ease and beauty.. 

He writes lucidly and bis figures of speecli and 
His style. metaphors do not mar the effect and do not 

obtrude agressively and offensively. His older style was modelled 
on 'Persian being flowery and full of bombast, but it underwent 
a great change and became direct, simple, ' flowing and gracefiiL 
The articles have mostly been collected in volumes. The only book 
written by him is Ayaat Bayyauat on Islamic Ifaith which is 
polemical in character, it was at his instance that Zafar Aii 
Khan translated into Urdu the famous History of Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. 

After his retirement he busied himself in educational aeti- 

, , vities, revived the defunct Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq 

His eclueatlonal , 1 

activities at and gave a new lease of life to tlie Aligarh 

Aiigarh. institute Gazette. He identified himself with 

Aligarh movement and after the death of Sir Syed Ahmad carried 
on the work of Aiigiirh College as a genera! secretary fuid rescued 
it from a gnive financial crisis brought about by a hug*-* defalca- 
tion in its’ funds. He died in 1907 A.D. and ivas buried by the 
side of Sir Syed. 

Shams-uMIlema Moulvi Mohammad Hussain, poetically stir- 
Azad ; died 1910 named Azad, son of Moulvi Baqir All, a Mend 
A. 0 . ’ of Zauq and a pioneer of journalism in Nor- 

thern India, was born at Delhi in the third decade of the last 
century. He grew up under the fostering care of Zauq who 
taught him prosody and the art of versification. Azad belonged 
to the old Delhi College which boasts of such distinguished men 
as Hali, N tzir Ahmad, Zakaiillah and Master Piyare Lai Asjiob 
as its pupils. Zauq introduced him to eminent scholars and first- 
rate poetical assemblies. The poetic soul of Azad drank deep 
from these literary founts. The Mutiny of 1857 A. D. dealt a 
sad blow and led to the dispersal of old societies. Azad with his 
family and kinsmen after many wanderings came to Lucknow. 
His father had already perished in the Mutiny. The poems 
of Zauq and the pre- Mutiny compositions of Azad were also de- 
stroyed and lost. Azad tried to gain his livelihood in many ways 
in iiis exile. He became a teacher in a Military School but he 
soon gave it up. At last he came to Lahore in, 1864 A. D. 
and stopped with Moulvi Rajjab Ali who introduced him to 
Pandit Man Phool, Mir Munshi to the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
gave him a job of rapeea fifteen in Education Department. He 
was brought to the notice of Major Puller who had a taste for 
oriental languages and his future was assured. At first he was 
appointed to compile text books in Urdu and Persian for the 



Panjiib public scliools. The first and second books of Persian, 
tlie first, second and third books ■ of Urdu, the second part of 
Qasis-i"Hiiid, the Annals of India (1st and 3rd being compiled by 
Piyare La!) were j 3 opula,r and valuable for beginners. He made 
special efforts to popularise education in the Punjab. He ie the 
real founder of the Aiijuman-i-Punjab .which played an important 
part iii tiie development of Urdu in that Province. In 1874 
A. D. he advised Colonel Holroyd who had been transferred from 
the Military to the Education Department and who is one of the 
greatest benefactors of Urdu language and literature, to found a 
MusJiaira under the auspides of the Anjuman-i-Puiijab, which 
would tend to widen the scope of Urdu poetry and free it from 
the cTamping iiifluences of hyperbole and insincere love. In 
1865 A. I), he undertook a journey to Calcutta on Government 
business and afterwards accompanied Pandit Man Phool on a, 
political mission to Kabtd and Bokhara. He went twdce to 
Persia, the first time about 1865 A. D,, the last time in 1883 
A. D. Azad had made extensive studies of Persian, both modern 
and aiicieiit and his visits to Persia gave him an opportunity of 
studying the modern language in its purity. He made copious 
notes and his books on Persian are both interesting and valuable. 
Colonel Holroyd appointed Azad to be a sub-editor of Ataliq4- 
Punjab ’’ the Educator of the Punjab a Government newspaper, 
0.11 a salary of Rs. 75, the editor being Eai Bahadur Master 
Piyare Lai Ashob. After a time this Government publication 
was stopped and the Punjab Magazine made its appeara.rice. Azad 
continued to serve as a sub-editor and after him Mali occupied 
the post for some time. Azad was the Assistant Secretary of the 
Airjuman-i-Piinjab and after some time he was appointed Professor 
of Arabic and .Persian in Govi^rnment College, Lahore. In 1887 
A.D. at the time of the Jubilee in recognition of his work in litera- 
ture and education he was honoured with the title of Sliams-ul- 
Olema. Overwork and continuous mental strain, the rigours of 
his Ust journey to Persia, and the cruel death of his daughter 
whom he had well educated undermined his health and impaired 
Ids intellect. In 1889 A. D. signs of insanity appeared which de- 
veloped and cut short his highly useful and literary career. He 
remained insane till his death which occurred on 22nd January, 
1910 A. D. 

Azad despite his short literary career is: the author of many 
His works, books. 


1. Persian Readers, Books I 

and IL 

2. Old Urdu Readers, Books 1, 

II and III. 

3. Urdu ka Qaida and Qawaid 

Urdu. 


4. Qasis-i-Hind, Part IL 

5. Jamaul Qawaid, 1885 A.D, 

6. The New Elementary U’*du 

Readers, Parts I, II and 

III. 

7. Ab-i-Havat, 



8. 

Nammg-i-Khayal, 1880 

13. 


A. D. 

14. 

f). 

Sakiiiindaii-i-Faris. 

15. 

.10. 

Qaiid Parsi. 

16. 

11. 

Nasihat ka Karan Phool. 

17. 

12. 

Di wan -i“ Zauq. 

18. 


Nazm Azad. 
Durbar-i-Akbari. 
Sapak Napak. 
Janwaristan. 

N igar is tan- i-F arsi . 
Alahiyat. 


The Urdu and Persian Readers and the elementary treatises 
Test Books fop Grammar were meant for schools and had 
sehoois in the Pun- been compiled as text books for beginners. 

They are written ill an easy and lucid style and 
proved very useful to those for whom they were intended. For 
a very long time they continued to serve as text books, (iasfs-/- 
/imd which narrates remarkable episodes in Indian History in a 
vivid and forceful style lias all along been popular with all classes 
of readers the school-going children and the scholars. The 
children read for the exciting incidents narrated therein and the 
scholars for the beautiful style, in which the book was written. 
The balanced sentences, the elegance and tiie aptness of diction, 
the piquancy and the raciness of style, the lucidity of treat- 
ment at once lift it from the sphere of text books for the 
young. 


The Ab-i-Uayat or Waters of Life ’ is the most admired 
and the most valuable of his works. It contains 
Ab-i"Hayat. biographies of eminent poets with detailed 

criticisms of their works and selections from their poems. It also 
contains a history of Urdu language and the changes it underwent 
in different periods. It supplied a long-felt want. Before Azad 
there had been many tazkiras (biographies of poets) or guldastas 
(anthologies), but they were mostly unreliable and always frag- 
mentary in character. A few lines used to be assigned to the 
most distinguished poets and most of them contained nothing but 
exaggerated titles and epithets. To Azad is Urdu literature 
indebted for writing a systematic and detailed history. It 
entailed great research and considerable labour on his part. It is 
a store house of information from, which writers draw abundantly. 
Apart from the mine of knowledge it contains, it is written in 
inimitable style, the envy and despair of all. He is the greatest 
stylist in Urdu and Ab-i-Hayat is doubly endeared for its unique 
style.: It is not plain and bald like that of Hali ; it is not 
ponderous like that of Nazir Ahmad, smacking of midnight oil. 
It is piquant, vigorous, eloquent and racy. It has something 
which is indi seribable and eludes capture; Unfortunately in his 
enthusiasm AZad did not sift bis materials very carefully and 
later researches have doubted the accuracy of many of his state- 
ments. His glowing study of Zauq and comparative cold treat- 
ment of Ghalib with bis carefully veiled attack on him has caused 



some resentment. The parentage oc Mirza Dabir has been taken 
exception to. The story, about the -last days of Iiisha has been 
contradicted. Ail these and other recent discoveries do not de- 
tract much from the value of this book. It was this book which 
laid the foiiiidatioiis of criticisms in Urdu and led indirectly to 
the writing of Yadga?' Ghalib of Hali. It stimulated the interest; 
ill U,rdii and preserved what was permanent and valuable in 
the. history of Urdu literature. As a pioneer v/ork, as a treasury 
of anecdotes and facts, it still holds its owm. As an example of 
illimitable prose it can never be .superseded. 

Niiirang-i-Kkayal is . also a new -work of its kiod. It is an 
Naipang-i-Khayal histriictive allegory dealing with human, life 
written ill turn parts about 1880 A. I). Allegory 
and apologue have always caught the fancy of mankind. The dreek 
and Roman allegories, the allegories of .tVddisoii. John Bi,iiiyari and 
Spenser, allegories in the Masnavi of Moiilana Rum, the .Hitopa- 
desh ill Sanskrit and Ikliwaii-us-vSafa in Arabic enjoyed consider- 
able popularity. To Azad belongs tlie credit of writing an 
allegory after the Greek model. 

Nairmig-i-Khayal discloses intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek mythological and allegorical lore. He was indebted to 
Doctor Letter for the plan of his work but it is creditable to 
Azad that he could achieve such an amount of success handi- 
capped as he was w'ith the lack of knowledge of English. The 
Nairang-i-Khayal or Phenomenon of Imagination is written in 
his remarkable style, and is read more fur its manner than for its 
matter. 

Sakhundaii-i Paris is a history of Persian literature. ^ It is a 
valuable treatise on Philology proving the 
Sakhimdan-i Paris, identity of the origin of the Persian and the 
Sanskrit languages.’ It contains an account of the customs and 
raanoers of the Persians and an interesting comparison is made 
with those of India. It is also the record of Azad travels in 
Persia and his researches in that country. It is not such an exhaus- 
tive study of Persian literature as is Shibii’s Shairul Ajam 
and his other kindred books but is valuable and interesting 
for its information and style. 

Qand'i-Parsi is a useful treatise, meant to serve, as an aid to 
A d 5 the study of modern Persian. It embodies his 

Nasihat ka Karan experiences .gamed m ms travels to Persia. 
Phooi, Nasihat ka Karan Phool or Ear-ring of Advice 

is a short book on female education in the form of a discussion 
between a wife and a husband. It is written in easy Urdu to 
improve the education of girls. 



AzacFs great serTice to Urdu literature was the editing of the 
Diwati-i'ZauQ diwan of bis master Zauq, a masterpiece of Urdu 

^ ^ ^ ” literature which he rescued from oblivion. With 

touching pathos he recites his tale of -woe in Ab-i-Haj'at. At great 
length ami with miniiteiiess of detail he describes how he gathered 
too’ether the scattered poems of his poetical preceptor. He piiijlisi'!" 
ecftlic diwan with a preface and appended to it intercBtiiig notes 
sl'iowiiig on what occasions a particular verse or GLuizal vras 
com])osed. These pleasing references enhance the value of the 
verses and invests them with a halo of romance. Azad is accused 
of interpolations but there is no foundation in this and the earir- 
ing eriticifims may safely be disregarded. 

His collection of poems entitled has been 

Nizaffi-i-Azad. noticed elsewhere. 

The last great worh given to the world was Durhar-i-Akhari 
DurlDar-l-ARba'pi, ."’itb the reign o£ Akbar the Great 

It contains an account or the spleiidici court ot 
Akbar and his grandees, and is written in his characteristic 
style. Unfortunately it could not have tlie benefit of his revi“ 
sion. The book contains graphic picture of this dazzling 
period. 

Sapak Napalc and Janwarista?i relate to his period of insanity. 
. Sapak Napalc is a disconnected account of his 

rambling writings in. divinity during his m- 
sanity. To such an extent was Azad devoted to literature that 
In liis lucid intervals he always read or wrote sometliiiig. 
Janvjaristan which has very recently been piibli,slied is a pos- 
thumous work in his saner moments about animals and tiieh' 
cries. Niyaristan-i- Paris is also a posthumous work published 
about a year back. It is a short account of Persian poets of 
Persia and iiidia. it begins with Rodki, and ends with Haziii, 
Waqif and Arzu and contains an account of 36 poets with short 
extracts from their w’orks. The language is |)laiii and simple and 
has none of the piquancy and verve of Ab-i-liayat preBiimably be- 
cause it relates to the early period of his authorship. The last 
book of Azad which is published by his grandson is called 
Alaliiyat. 

Azad is one of the greatest and most dominant figures of 

V Modern Urdu literature. As a pioneer and 

His naportanee. leader of the new movement, as a poet usher- 
ing in a new era, as a founder of the new school of poetry lie 
has alreads" been noticed in foregoing pages. As a Persian 
scholar wdio taught modern Persian, as an educatioiiist who took 
a promiaent part in the advancement of learning in the Punjab, 
as a journalist of a high order, as a critic of cons.iderable merit, as 
a distinguisiied professor, as a writer of. eminence and a man of 



letters, as a cliampioii of Urdu, a-s a lecturer of repute, Azad 
is pre-eminent. 

But the greatest claim of /\zad to be remembered is, Azad as 
A^saasaswiist. » Fose writer and a stylist. His style is 
inimitable . and can never be surpassed. As a 
stylist nobody can touch him. ■ In him the true Urdu finds its 
greatest and best exponent- It does not aboniid in learned 
expressions and polyglot words, indigestible to Urdu. He does 
not import higiilj Persianised expressions and imageries as is 
unfortunately the tendency Eo;w-a-days in some circles. He com- 
bines the grace and charm of Bliasha, the directness of English, 
with the beaut ;y of Persian. His style as has been meiitioiied 
above is piquant and ra-cy with a flavour all its own. it is free 
from iiiaiinerisms, is eloquent and slioW'S no signs of effort. 
Quaint similes abou,nd. There is a limpid strain of music. lie 
can fitly be ranked with .De Quincy, Lamb and Stevenson as a 
great master of style. 

Among bis own colleagues Azad was always regarded with 
Azact’s position in respect and admiration. Hali pays a glowing 
his own day. tribute in his reviews of Ab-i-Iiayat ancl 

Nairang-i-Khayal. He acknowledges him to be the originator , 
of new poetry in Urdu. Siiibli always called Azad the hero of 
Urdu ancl on his death remembered him as a “ G-od of Urdu 
Nazir Ahmed and Zakaiillati always treated him with marked 
respect. 

As a man Azad was witty and courteous free from ail bigotry 
Azad ; the man. prejudices. He was, iiowerer, easily ex- 

citable but quick to forgive. Though lie was 
held in esteem by his contemporaries still he was not on good 
terms with them and occasionally the relations were strained on 
account of some controversy, literary or otherwise. 

Azad has left his indelible mark on Urdu i,iteratore. For 
His position in his versatility and many-sided activities, as 
Urdu litepatiipe. a poet of considerable merit and the pioneer of 
new movement in literature, as a prose writer and critic of great 
eminence and as a stylist unsurpassed and inimitable Azad holds 
a position second to none. 

Hali as a poet has been dealt with elsewhere. As a prose 
prose wwiter he occupies an honourable place. His 
prose w’’orks in Urdu are : 

Tiryaq-i-Masmum ov Antidote to Poison, 1868 A. D. 
Translation of a book on Geology, 

Majlis-ul-Nisa, a book on Female Education (2 parts), 
1874 A. D. 


Hall’s 

works. 


1 . 


3 . 



L 


Hayat Saadi or Life of Sheikh Saadi of SiiiraZj 1886 
A, D. 

5. Mtiqiiddama or a long introduction to the Dewan-i-Haii. 

<(. Yaclgar Ghalib or Life and critical study of Ghalib, 1896 

A. I). 

7. Hay at Jaweed or Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmad 

Khan, 1901 A, D. 

8. Mazamin Hall or coilectioii of the various articles con- 

tributed to magazines and newspapers by Hali. 

The first was written in defence of Mohammadaiiism as a reply 
Earlier prose to the charges of a Mohammadan of Panipat 
eomposiraons. who had been converted to Christianity. It 
is not reinarkabie for any literary beauty and is only interesting 
as atfording an indication .of Half’s literary bent of mind. The 
second is a translation of an Arabic work on Geology which 
itself w'as a translation from the French. It was pmblished by 
the Punjab University in the time of Leiter. It is written in 
a clear .simple style. AIajlis-id~Nisa was written for girls and 
ladies. The idiniis employed are such as arc used by the ladies, 
it served a useful pur{)Ose in furthering the cause of female 
education ao,d remained long as a text book for Girls’ schools. 
Pie got a prize of Ks. 400 from the hands of Lord Nortbbrooke 
for writing this book. All these are his earlier prose composi- 
tions, 

Eayat-i-Saadi^ the Life of Saadi which was the first one of 
Ha 3 ar 4 »saadi. its kind in Urdu and is a more ambitious 
and a scholarly work first brought Piali into 
the forefront of Urdu prose writer. It describes the life, travels 
and works of the immortal Pei'sian poet. It made Hall’s re- 
putation a,s a biographer and a prose writer of (considerable 
merit. 

Tiie publication of his dewan with its memorable introduction, 
luquddma Dewan took the Urdu wmrld by storm. The Muqud- 
dama which covers more than two hundred 
pages constitutes the modern vlns* poetlca. Sher-o-Shairi (Poetry 
and Poesy) as the introduction is called as quite independent of 
the dewan and is a valuable essay on criticism setting forth the 
ideals of poetry in different nations. It shows some research and 
a wide reading. In it the poetry of Greeks, Romans, English and 
Arabians, are described though in a sketchy, superficial and discon- 
nected manner. Hall does not dive deep into European poetry 
because he was not equipped for it and knew very little English. 
The Sanskrit poetry is altogether ignored because Hall was not 
acquainted with it at all. But it is valuable not only for the 
storehouse of information but also because it was the first of its 



Aligarh, Adib Firozabad^ Maklizan^ Zamana^ Khaiun^ Aligarli 
Monthly and various other periodicals- He used to write on a 
variety of subjects. Shamsui-ulema Hali once called the Itraia 
of Eakaullab an oilman’s store which has everything in stock 
which was required. Unconsciously it also hinted at the quality 
of goods. They were no gems which could be treasiirecl. 

His services obtained ready recognition from the Government. 
Reeog'nition of his a robe of honour for his work to promote 

edueationai servi- the cause of female education. For his pronci- 
ency in bis work he got a reward of Rs. 1,500 
and was honoured with the title of Ehan Bahadur and Shamsiih 
ulema. He was a life long and a devoted friend of Sir Syed aiiO 
looked more to the practical side of education by providing 
suitable text-books which enjoyed considerable popularity for a 
very long time. 

Zakaullah deserves an honourable mention for his numerous 
His osition services as an educationist, as a historian and 

as an associate of Sir Syed in his noble mission. 
Zakaullah was never brilliant and never boasted of being a genius. 
His style is pedestrian. It wais, iiowever, admirably suited for 
the translations of mathematical and scientific subjects. He 
writes in sober, dignified prose which is lucid, simple and free 
from ornamentation. It is never involved nor is it virile nor 
eloquent. 

With the advent of the nineteenth century a large number 
The Delhi Henai- of books were translated from the Persian 
sanee. into Urdu. Urdu poetry flourished and the 

court of the Mughal Emperor Zafar in the Fort became the centre 
of this literary change which was to have such an important 
effect in Northern India as the century advanced. “ The con- 
ditions in the city and its neighbourhood were far from being 
secure. There were foraging campaigns and lawlessness, Free- 
booters and marauders were in abundance. Inside the fort there 
were dissensions. The British protection which had begun in 
the year 1803 had established order. With the English Peace the 
looting and robbery in the open streets within the city walls 
was stopped and outside the city boundaries was rare.” With the 
establishment of the Delhi College there was a remarkable out- 
burst of brilliant intellectualiife. Says Mr. Andrew^s “ A great 
deal of this extraordinary efflorescence in the early Nineteenth cen- 
tury was due to the newness of the English learning, .it was like 
entering some magic and enchanted land. No one could tell what 
would be revealed next. The scientific experiments, above all 
held them (the pupils of the Delhi College) spell-bound and the 
anticipations of new knowledge was always upon them. They 
felt themselves to be the pioneers of a new age and dreamt 
U.— 38 



dreams and saw visions. The ITrdn literary Renaissance at 
Delhi gave a sudden illumination to the age, before it sunk 
back into dullness. There was also the great tradition of the past 
P'lory and lustre of the Moghul Kule. The light flickered and 
leapt up tor a brief momeutum before it died out. More than 
any other single cause, the Mutiny killed it.” 

The Delhi College produced many eminent pupils which 
were the finest products of the Delhi Renaisance and had far- 
reaching and important influence on the destiny of Urdu. Nazir 
Ahmad, Ashob, Azad, Hali, Ziauddin and Zakaullah were 
contemporaries and the chief founders of Modern Urdu Litera- 
ture. Professor Ram Chandra and Maulana Imam Bakhsh were 
teachers in the College. Shahamat Ali became the prime- 
minister at Indore and Makund Lai gained a high reputation 
as one of the first doctors of the modern type in Northern India. 
Dr. Chaman Lai embraced Christianity and was killed in the 
Mutiny. 

In 1842 a literary society was established as an adjunct of 
the old Delhi College. Professor Ram Chander and Sahbai were 
the moving spirits. The society is responsible for many com- 
pilations which were subsequently published in .Delhi. They 
were intended to serve as text-books for the use of the students. 
Mostly they were translations from English and some from 
Persian. Other cities followed the example of Delhi, Agra, 
Lucknow and Benares also have some publications to their credit. 
The books of this period are found in the library of India 
Office and the details are given in the catalogue compiled by 
Blumhardt. These translations and compilations gave a great 
stimulus to Urdu prose and made it simple, direct and business- 
like. Another literary society was formed at Delhi in 1864 of 
which Rai Bahadur Master Peary Lai Ashob was the able 
secretary. Under its auspicies many lectures were delivered 
and the lamp of Urdu though dim was kept alive. It was Ashob 
who helped and partly inspired Azad and Hali to inaugurate the 
modern Urdu poetry and supplied translations from English to 
Hali and himself compiled many Urdu text-books for the school. 

Professor Ram Chandra was the brilliant professor of Mathe- 
Professop Earn matics in the old Delhi College. He became a 
Chandpa. Christian and he owed his conversion to the 

influence of Mr. Taylor, the Principal of the College. Ram- 
chandra was amongst the first to enter the English School which 
developed into the Delhi College. ' His course was brilliant. He 
discovered a new mathematical formula and gained a European 
reputation as a mathematician,’ Nazir Ahmad, Azad, Zakaullah 
and other notabilities of the age were his pupils. Zakaullah who 
had an aptitude for Mathematics in which subject he specialized 



was his favourite pupil and a strong intellectual friendship grew 
up between them. 

Professor liamcbandra “ was a man of fearless sincerity and 
very strong convictions. The fact that he had been obliged to 
break with all his Hindu relations, and to undergo much persecu- 
tion when he became a Christian, had made him somewhat stern 
and abrupt in manner and often harshly controversial towards 
others ; but he had a deeply affectionate heart and was upright in 
his actions.” 

During the mutiny his life was in danger but one of his 
pupils warned him beforehand and after remaining for some 
diiys in hiding in the heart of the city he managed to leave it in 
disguise. When peace was restored Ramchandra returned to 
the city and helped his friends by securing them military pass- 
ports to enable them to come to the city. 

It is said that Professor Ramchandra became a Director of 
Pul^lic Instruction in Patiala State. He is the author of a book 
entitled Tazkarat-ul-Kamlin in which he has written the lives of 
the celebrities of Rome and Grreece which he compiled from 
English and Arabic sources. The book was first published by 
him in 1849 A.D. and in, 1887 by the Nawal Eishoi’e Press. It 
also contains an account of some English philosophers and poets, 
Persian poets and some Hindu notabilities such as Valmik, Shankra- 
charya and Bhaskar the Mathematician. Professor Ramchandra 
is also the author of Usul-Ilm-Hayyit (Principles of Geometry) 
and A jaib4-Rozgar (Wonders of the World) which he wrote in 
1847-1848 A.D. The language is fluent and simple. Specimens 
are given by Tanha in his book entitled Sairul Musannafin. 

An English class was opened in Delhi in 1827 A.D. Despite 
The Delhi Callega. the prejudicea against English the enrolment 
was encouraging ror there were as many as 
300 students reading English as early as 1831 A.D. The 
school was first located near the Ajmere Gate ; but the old Delhi 
College which grew out of the old School was situated not far 
from the Eashmeire Gate and the river Jumna. About 1843 the 
school building were transferred from Ajmere Gate to the Royal 
Library. To encourage the new learning and to overcome the 
prejudice -which wns reigning strong against English lavish Govern- 
ment scholarships were offered and a free education was given. 
Even then, very few would accept the professed aid. 

The old Delhi College had its Oriental Department and a 
department for Western science. The Mathematical side was 
strongly developed. English literatmm was not very popular but 
Western science and Mathematics made a powerful appeal. These 
subjects were taught from lectures, not from books for English 
books were not easily procurable as they were obtained from the 



Cfileutta School Book Society and no Vernacular text-books had 
been coinpiled in these subjects. These lectures were eagerly 
i;ollowe(i for it was like entering a new and undiscovered hem- 
is])]ierc of knowledge to be taught altogether new Mathematical 
subjects, to be allowed to try experiments with the new chemical 
gases, and the new science o£ magnetism or electricity which 
was just coming to the fore.” Professor Ramchandra was an 
outstanding personality. Mr. F. Taylor, the Principal, was a 
remarkable man and had considerable influence with his pupils. 
Pandit Ajodhia Prasad a Kashmiri Brahmin of Delhi was Assist- 
ant professor. The oriental department with its classes in 
Arabic and Persian tanght through the medium of Urdu was very 
popular and attracted many pupils. Maulvi Imam Buluh Sahbai 
was the eminent profeSvSor of Persian. He was a profound scholar 
and maintained a high standard. Both Taylor and Ima,m Buksh 
were tragically killed during the Mutiny. 

Maulvi Imam Buksh with the poetical appellation of Sahbai 
Imam Buksh was a distinguished scholar of Persian and 
Sahbai. Arabic and a professor in the Old Delhi College. 

He was a man of high moral character and liberal culture. His 
knowledge of Persian was profound and he wielded considerable 
influence even in those days when proficiency in Persian was of a 
high order. He gave considerable help to Sir Syed Ahmad in 
writing Asar-us-Sanadid, on the Archeology of Delhi. He was 
greatly loved by his pupils and his personality made deep im- 
pressions on them. He was a famous Ustad and corrected the poems 
of the princes and nobles connected with the court of Zafar in the 
Fort, fie is the author of a tazkira which is of some value. He 
was killed in the military firing that took place in his quarter in 
the Mutiny and his house was rased to the ground. 

Maulana Ghulam Imam Shahid was the son of Shah Ghulam 
G h 111 a ni Imam Mohammad and a resident of Amethi in the 
Siiahicl. district of Lucknow. He was a famous poet and 

a devoted writer of the Naai. He wnis known by the appellation 
of Aladdah'Nabi (chanter of the praises of the Prophet) and 
Easul (worshipper of the Prophet). In poetry he was the pupil 
of (Jateel and Mushafii. In Persian prose and poetry he was the 
pupil of Agha Syed Ismail Mazindrani. He was a peshkar in 
Allahabad. After his retirement he received a stipend of rupees 
four hundred and thirty from the Nizam upto the end of his life. 
He had numerous disciples in the- neighbourhood of Lucknow, 
in Allahabad, Hydrabad Deccan, Moradabad, Rampur and Agra. 
He was held in high esteem and Sir Salar Jung 1, Nawab Kalb 
All Khan and other nobles treated him with great cousidereition. 

He wrote Urdu prose and poetry with distinction. He is 
the author of Majmu-i-Milad-i-Sharif, Insha-i-Bahar-i-Bekhizan 
■ and a collection of qasidas and ghazals. His famous description 


of Taj Gaiij of Agra is a classic and the best example of imagina- 
tive and ornate prose. 

Kliwaja Ghulam G-hos poetically siiraamed Bekhabar original- 
G h u 1 a m Glios ^7 belonged to Kashmir where his ancestors 
Bekhabar, born held high posts of honour. His father 
1240 A. H. Khwaja Huzuruliah migrated to Tibet and 

from there to Nepal. Bekhabar was thus born in 1240 A. li. 
ill Nepal but he with his family came to Benares when he 
was only four years of age. He received his education there 
and in 1840 A. D. entered service as a deputy of his 
maternal uncle Khan Bahadur Maulvi Syecl Mohammad Kiuin 
Mir Munshi of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West- 
ern Provinces. He accompanied Lord Ellenboroogh when he 
invaded Gwalior and received a khillat at the termination of the 
war. He worked as a Mir Munshi in place of his maternal uncle. 
In 1885 he retired after a long and meritorious service of 45 years. 
He was the recipient of many honours — was made a Khan Baha- 
dur, was awarded the Kaiser-Hind Gold Medal and khillats. He 
was a great friend of Ghalib and Ghalib has addressed him many 
letters. He is the author of Fug han-i- Bekhabar and Khunaba-i- 
Jigar. He died in 1905 at a very old age. His review or Taqriz of 
Shahid’s Insha-i-Bekhabar is unadulterated flattery and is written 
a la mode. Bekhabar writes usually in simple and clear prose. 
His reviews, however, are written in rhymed prose with a 
plethora of similes, metaphors and other figures of speech. 

Maulvi Mushtaq Hussain, son of Shiekh Fazal Hussain, was 
WiqapiU-Muik born in a village near Amroha (II. Ps.) in 
1839-1917. ' a Kamboh family. In 1859 he became an 

assistant teacher and worked in the famine operations of Amroha. 
He gradually rose to be the Sireshtedar and Munsarim of Sadar- 
ns-Sudur and worked under Sir Syed. He subsequently became a 
Naib Talisildar and was recommended strongly by Sir Syed for 
employment in Hyderabad State. Sir Salar appointed liim as 
Nazim Dewani and he, by dint of honesty, industry aiid ability 
worked his way up and secured the confidence of the higliest 
officers. As a result of party cliques he had to leave Hyderabad 
but was soon recalled and effected many reforms. In 1890 he 
got the titles of Wiqarud-daulah, Wiqarul Mulk. In 1891 be 
retired from state service and devoted himself to the uplift 
of his community and in the advancement of education and 
betterment of the College, In 1866 Wiqarul Mulk became 
a member of the Scientific Society and was entrusted wnth the 
management of the society and tlie Tahzeebul Ikhlaq, to wliicli 
he used to contribute copiously. His articles however were 
seldom literary but were mostly on religions and social subjects. 
He transtated French Revolution and Napoleon under the title of 
Sarghnzisht-i-hiapoleon Bonajiarte wfith the help of Mniislii 
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Gulaari Lai and Babu Ganga Prasad and it was published in 1871 
in the Newal Kishore Press, Wiqaral Mulk was a coadjutor of 
Sir Syed and is noticed here only for his influence which was 
indirect, on the development of Urdu in that period, 

Nawab Azam Yar Jang Bahadur Maulvi Chirag Ali was 
Chlrag Aii, 1844- born about 1844 A. D. His father was Maulvi 
1895 A. D. Mohammad Bakhsh who commenced his ser- 

vice as a clerk at Meerut and afterwards became a Head Clerk 
in the Collectorate at Saharanpur. In 1849 A. D. Maulvi 
Mohammad Bakhsh who was known as Kirani ‘ Christian ’ for 
his service under the English, w^as selected for settlement work 
in the Punjab where he rose rapidly to the post of a Settlement 
officer. He died very early in 1856 A. D. at the age of about 
35 years leaving four sons the eldest being Chirag Ali. 

Chirag Ali received education at Meerut and accepted a post 
of a subordinate clerk on Rs. 20 in the Treasury at Basti in the 
United Provinces. In 187 2 A. D. he came to Lucknow and 
became a Deputy Munsarim in the Court of the Judicial Com- 
missioner, Lucknow, who was a patron of his fatlier. He went 
to Sitapur as Tahsildar. In 1876 A. D. he went to Aligarh 
and did some work for the Uizam at the request of Sir Syed. In 
1877 A. D. he was selected for service in Hyderabad on the re- 
commendation of Sir Syed and was appointed an Assistant 
.Revenue Secretary under Mosinul Mulk on a pay of Rs. 400 which 
was subsequenly raised to Rs. 700 and ultimately he rose to the 
post of Revenue aud Political Secretary on a pay of Rs. 1,500. 
He died in 1895 A. D. 

He was impartial and without prejudice and lield strong 
views. He bad abundance of moral courage and was extremely 
straightforward, He was a voracious reader and used to send 
for books even from distant land of Egypt and Syria. From 
the very beginning he used to contribute to the newspapers. 
Theology and religion were his forie. He used to battle with the 
Christian missionaries who found faults in Islam and used to 
expound the principles of his own religion. His whole life was a 
life of self-study aud steady devotion to his principles. He was 
a self-made man. 

The following is the list of his works : — 

1. Budget Report. 8. Mohammad the True 

2. Administration Report. Prophet. 

o. Hyderabad Deccan under 9. Islam ki Dunya wi Bar- 

Sir Salar Jang. katen. 

4. J agirat and dagirdaran. 10. Qadim Qaumoii ki 

5. Taiiqat. Mukhtasar Tarikh. 

6. lahqiqul Jehad. 11. Articles in Tahzeebul 

7. Reforms under Muslim Akhlaq and other 

newspapers. 


Some of these books are . written in English,. Besides he 
wrote man v pamphlets in Urdu and English on various contro- 
versial subjects. His letters have also been published under 
the title o£ Majmua4-RasaiL Chirag Ali was a great debater 
and controversialist. His knowledge was very great and pro- 
found. ^ He used to write with cold reason as his guide and 
scholarship as his slave.’ His rejoinders were always literary 
in character and authoritative in exposition. His style is vigor- 
ous and remarkable tiiough his works do not strictly pertain 
to the domain of literature being polemical in character yet 
Chirag Ali is remembered for his exertions in the cause of the 
uplift ■ of Mohammadans, development of Urdu and as a trusty 
lieutenant of Sir Syed. 

Shams-iil-uleina Doctor Syed All Bilgrami came of a noble 
syed Ali Bll§Tami, and distinguished stock of Bilgram. His family 
(1851-1911 A, D.) .xPyays been noted for scholarship. It 

has occupied a very high position in society. After a dazzling 
career as a student in India he was sent to Europe by Sir 
Salar Jang where he achieved greater distinction. He was a 
great oriental scholar knowing Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit. 
He also had considerable proficiency in most of the old and 
modern European languages. Besides he knew Bengali, Mara- 
thi, Teiagu. Urdu was his mother tongue. His career in 
Hyderabad, England and Hardoi need not detain us as it does 
not strictly pertain to the domain of Urdu literature. Syed 
Ali Bilgrami is known for his translation of Le Bon’s work ‘ Civi- 
lizatio.ii of Arabia ’ under the title of Tamaddun-i-Arab and 
the translation of ‘ Civilization of India ’ under the title of 
Tamaddun-i-Hiiid. He also translated Medical Jurisprudence. 
Besides his literary activities he took considerable interest in 
Aligarh College movement. His two translations have secured 
for him a place ami,)ngst the Urdu writers of that period. They 
show considerable scholarship and a distinct mastery over lan- 
guage and subject. 

Side by side a mention must be made of his distinguished 
Syed Hussain brother Honourable Mouivi Syed Hussain 
Bilgrami. Bilgrami, C. I. E. Nawab Umad-ul-Mulk Baha- 

dur who though eclipsed by his younger brother in academic 
and literary career outshone him in public and political life. 
After holding various responsible and important posts at 
Hyderabad he was finally translated into the Secretary of State’s 
Council. His essays and addresses at Aligarh Conference collected 
in Rasail Umad-ul-Mulk, being mainly in Urdu are his chief 
claim to a position in Urdu literature. The work extends to 
four hundred pages and contains an exposition of his views 
on various subjects chiefly advancement of education. His 



essay ou “ Hawa aur Pani ” (Air and Water) is remarkably 
learned and free from technicalities. The institntion of Dairut- 
nl-Muarif which was designed to publish rare and useful Arabic 
books on religioiij was mainly due to his exertion. He also spent 
a good deal of his time in translating the Quran into Urdu. 


Maiilyi Mohammad Mirza, B. A., is one of the notable modern 


ffloiiammad Aziz 
MIfza 0865 A. D.— 
1912 A. D.) 


writers’ of Urdu. After graduating from Ali- 
garh College in 1875 A. D. he sought service 
in Hyderabad where he held many responsible 


posts. After a chequered career marked with success, he rose 


to the position of Home Secretary and High Court Judge 
having previously served in the subordinate capacities in the 
Secretariat and Revenue Department. During the tenure of 


his office he carried on his studies and never slackened his liter- 


ary activities. He translated the journal of Nawab Fateh 
Jang Moulvi Mahdi Aii which had been written in English, 
under the title of €rulgasht-i-Farang. It describes the Nawab’s 
journey to England. The translation is simple, fluent and 
literary. He also wrote a life of the gi’eat prime minister of 
the Bahamani Kings, Khwaja Mohammad Gawan, after a great 
deal of research and named it Siratul Mahmud. He also trans- 
lated the famous drama of Kalidas, Vikram Urvasi into Urdu 
through its Marathi translation. The translation is rendered 
with great skill and scholarship and the introduction contains 
a mass of useful information about Sanskrit drama and the 
nature of Drama. He was deeply interested in the study of 
numistatics and his collection of coins was varied and great, 
lie contributed copiously to the magazines and many of his 
interesting articles have been published under the title of Khaya- 
lat-i-Aziz. His activities for the advancement of Aligarh 
College and Muslim education were great and numerous. After 
his retirement in 1909 A. D. he became a General Secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League and did much useful work. He 
died in 1912 A. D. His style is clear, simple and perspicuous, 
lie avoids verbosity and prolixity. He is one of the notable 
writers of the period. 

Maulvi Syed Ahmad Dehlvi is best known to the Urdu-know- 
Syed Ahmad ing world by his authoritative and voluminous 
beiilvi and his lexicon in that language. He was born at 
Delhi in 1846 A.D. and was the son of Hafiz 
Syed Abdul Kahman. He came of good stock. After receiving 
education at the homes of learned Maulvis and attending different 
GovernnKHit Schools and Delhi Normal School he finished it 
by self-study and by constant associations with the famous 
scholars, and poets of the time. He began his career as a 
writer very early. When he was a student he composed a 


Persian poem called Tijii Naniah (Book of Childhood) and a letter- 
winter entitled (or Aid to the Children j. In 

1869 A.D. he published a book entitled Kanzul Fawaid on ?/hich 
Government was pleased to sanction a reward of Rs. 200. From 
1868 A.D. he began to collect materials for his projected work, his 
magnum opus a standard and exhaustive Urdu Dictionary. In 
1871 A.D. he published Waqai Darunia which earned another 
r( ward of Its. 150. This enabled him to carry on the grand work 
in band. In the meantime Doctor S. V¥. Fallon, inspector of 
Schools, Behar, invited him to help him in his preparation of 
Anglo- Urdu Dictionary. He consented and finished it after a 
labour of 7 years, carrying on his own work side by side. In 
1880 A.D. he was invited to write the book of travels of Maharaja 
of Alwar which he did creditably. He was appointed an Assistant 
Translator in the Government Book Depot, Punjab. During his 
stay with Doctor Fallon he published his Eadi-ul-Nma a book on 
female education, which attained to considerable popularity. He 
also wrote Takmil-ul-Kalam, dealiug with the patois of the ar- 
tisans ; Tahqiq-ul-Kalam about the subtleties of the Urdu language ; 
Rashhan containing a collection of tbe best Hindi couplets enigmas 
and songs ; Reet Bakhcin about the customs in the best Hindu 
families ; Nari Kaiha about the language of Hindu ladies ; 
Qawaid Urdu and Lughat-ul~Nisa. Amongst his published 
works may be mentioned Tahrir-ul-Nisa a reader for girls, Bi 
Rabat Zamani ha Kissa^ on the value of time, Ikhlaqul Nisa, a 
book on the care of infants, Ilmul Nissa, on language and its 
evolution, Rasum Delhi, on the customs prevalent in Delhi. 
Amoii gst his unpublished works may be named, ‘ Sair Shimla ’ 
with the history of Simla, Urdu Zarab-uUMisal, Roz Marra Delhi, 
Rasum Ala Hinduan Delhi, etc. Some of them are now being 
published. 

But Syed Ahmad’s energies were absorbed by his ambitious 
Faphang--l-Asafla Dictionary. Without monetary help he could 
1S92 A.D. ^ot bear the burden of compilation and publi- 

cation. And tlie long looked for opportunity presented itself. In 
1888 A.D. Sir Asman Jah the Chief Minister of Hyderabad came 
to Simla where Syed Ahmad was the head Maulvi of Simla High 
School He sought an interview and presented his manuscript 
which after examination by Moulvi Syed Alt Bilgrami was 
accepted and a. reward and a promise of help was given. It was 
finished in 1892 A.D, and was named Farhangd-Asafi. Syed Ahmad 
went to Hyderabad four times, in 1890 A.D., 1893 A.D., 1895 
A.D. and 1901 A.D. He got a reward of rupees five thousand and 
monthly stipend of Rs. fifty. The Government of the Punjab 
similarly honoured him. It is a monument of research and 
learning and one of the few standard lexicons in Urdu literature. 
U.-39 


Syed Ahmad did great service to Urdu literature by Ms 
stupendous work and has an established posi- 
is position. amongst the writers of his age. 

Amongst the Deccan band of scholars and writers the fore- 
most name is that of Maulyi Abdul Haq, the 
Maul Vi u aq. talented editor of the Urdu and the able honorary 

secretary of the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi Urdu. He is the main spring 
of activities there and under his inspiration and guidance most 
useful work is being done. Under his editorship the Anjuman has 
published many admirable books botli translations, original wmrks 
and old classics. His introductions are informing and character- 
ized by scholarship and research. His contributions are original 
and learned. He is probably the most dominant personality of 
the age. He has dedicated bis life to the research in and to the 
promotion of Urdu literature. He has been able to unearth 
many old manuscripts and has thrown considerable light in the 
early history of Urdu poetry and language. He worked for long 
in the education department of the Nizam’s dominions. Like all 
great people he is sliy and modest and has declined to furnish the 
particulars of his life. As a critic he is impartial, independent 
and unswayed by prejudice. As a writer of Urdu he is in the 
front rank and the outstanding feature of his style is that he 
never rigorously excludes elegant Hindi words, but weaves them 
in the texture of his composition with grace. He, however, lacks 
the genius of Azad in the matter of style which occasionally is 
deficient in humour and sometimes sinks into baldness. But he 
has wondrous command over the language and has complete 
mastery over expression. His style resembles that of Hali but it 
is also an improvement on it. Not only is Abdul Haq, a first 
rate critic, an able editor, a profound scholar, a keen research 
worker and a capable writer but he is a great influence who has 
inspired others. 

One of the most outstanding personality of the present age is 
Mauiana Wahid- Maulana Syed Wahid-uddin, poetically surnamed 
uddin Saleem. Saleem, son of Haji Darid-uddin. He belongs 
to a respectable family of Syeds which came and settled at Panipat 
whore his father Avas a Mutwalli of the richly eiidoAved shrine of 
Bu Ali Shah Qalandar. After reading for some time in Govern- 
ment School, Panipat, and private studies in Persian and Arabic 
at home Saleem went to Lahore where he studied Arabic literature 
and commentary under Maulana Faizul Hasan Saharanpuri, the 
famous x4.rabic Professor in the Oriental College ; theology, 
hadis^ logic and philosophy under Maulana Abdulla Tonki and 
passed the Entrance examination in English and Munshi BMzil in 
Persian. He Avished to take up law as a profession but he gave 
up the idea and accepted a post in the educ lion department in 


Bhawalpiir State. After six years he came to Rampur as a Head 
Maiilvi of the High School but remaiaed only six months when 
his patron General Azimuddin Khan was killed. For six years he 
was ailing and placed himself under the treatment of a. Hakim , dX 
J ullendar and also acquired knowledge of medicine. He then set 
himself up as a Hakim at Panipat with a dispensary. Hali then 
introduced Saleem to Sir Syed Ahmad who was very much 
impressed by his personality and erudition. Saleem worked as a 
literary assistant and helped Sir Syed generally in the work of 
compilation and journalism. He remained with him till Sir Syed’s 
death when he started his magazine the Mnarif which ran suceess- 
fully for some time. He accepted the editorsliip of the Aligarh 
Gazette at the invitation of Nawab Mohsan-ul-Mulk but he gave it 
up after some years owing to ill-health. He was appointed editor 
of the Muslim Gazette, Lucknow, when his violent articles on the 
Gawnpur Mosque riot forced him to give up the post. He joined the 
stall of the Zamindar as a chief editor but the immoderation of the 
paper led to the forfeiture of the security and Saleem ceased con- 
nection with the paper. Saleem, however, had made a name for 
himself as. a writer of trenchant and virile Urdu and he was 
invited to participate in the activities of the Bureau of Transla- 
tion at Hyderabad Deccan where he wrote the epoch marking 
Wazah Istalahat, a most notable and useful book. At the 
establishment of Osman ia University Saleem was at first 
appointed an assistant professor of Urdu and after four years he 
was made a professor. 

As a prose writer Saleem is pre-eminent. The chief characteristics 
of his style are virility, lucidity, directness and vigour. Occa- 
sionally it shows depth of emotion and rises to heights of real 
eloquence. He has contributed to the Muarif Aligarh, Tahzeebul 
Ikhlaq, Institute Gazette Aligarh, Aligarh Monthly and Urdu 
Hyderabad. His articles in the Urdu notably Tulsi Das hi Sham, 
Urdu mythology, and Arab hi Shairi are extremely readable, in- 
forming and valuable. Saleem had a long period of apprenticeship 
and his writings are marked with an ease, literary flavour, 
aud simplicity which only comes with great practice. Another 
remarkable feature of his style is that he does not indulge in 
obscure Persian and Arabic works but with the freedom of Hali 
makes use of elegant Hindi works which he weaves adroitly in the 
textae of his wwitings. His masterly Wazah Istalahat shows his 
great learning and research and is a study of the structure of 
Urdu language and lays down wholesome principles for coining 
scientific and technical words and idioms. 

As a poet Saleem is pre-eminent and has struck a new note. 

One of the greatest benefactors of Urdu who has an abid- 
sheikh Abdu! iiig place in its literature is Sheikh Abdul 
O.adip. Qadir who was born at Ludhiana about fifty- 
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two years ago and who belongs to a highly respectable family 
of Qanimgo Sheikha, His father Sheikh Fateh-uddin was in 
service in the Revenne Department at Ludhiana but died when 
Abdul Qadir was only fifteen years of age. With a brilliant 
career at school and the Forman Christian College, Lucknow, 
from where he graduated in 1894 in 1st Class he took to journal" 
ism and joined the Punjab Observer as Assistant Editor in 1895, 
of which he rose to be the Chief Editor in 1898. He remained 
there in the post till 1904 when he severed liis connection owing 
to difterences with the proprietor and went to England for the 
Bar. He remained there for three years and came in close 
contact with the public movements and personalities and his 
travels on the continent widened his horizon and broadened 
his mental outlook. He started his practice as an advociite at 
Delhi but moved to Lahore after two years In 1911 he was 
appointed a Grovernment Pleader and Public Prosecutor at Lyali- 
pur. In 1920 he resigned the post and started Ms practice at 
Lahore where he got to the forefront atonce. In 1921 he 
officiated as a Judge of the High Court and again he was 
appointed as an Additional Puisne Judge for a year. In, 1923 
he was elected as a Member of the Legislative Conneil, Punjab, 
and was elected the Deputy President and the President of the 
Council. In 1925 he was appointed Minister of Education to 
the Punjab Government as a temporary measure. In 1926 
he was deputed as a Delegate of India to the seventh session 
of League of Nations at Geneva. The brilliant promise of 
academic career was amply fulfilled by his subsequenl'. dazzling 
professional official and literary career. 

Abdul Qadir developed a great taste for Urdu and while 
yet an under-graduate delivered a series of lectures in English 
on Modern writers of Urdu prose and poetry which has been 
published first in 1898 under the title of the New School of 
Urdu Literature and was widely appreciated. It was favourably 
noticed by Bishan Narayan Dar who, however, disagreed with 
some of the conclusions, observations and estimates of .Abdul 
Qadir. In 1901 he started a monthly magazine in Urdu called 
the Makhzan which has rendered yeoman service to the cause 
of Urdu literature and has left a distinct mark on it. It w^as 
a training ground for the young writers whom it brought into 
promineuce and led to the development of the language and 
enriching of its literature. Abdul Qadir remained its editor 
upto 1911 and an honorary editor till 1920. Various reprints of 
articles under the title of Intikhab Makhzan were made and 
prescribed as text-books. Intikhab Makhzan Part HI, is a col- 
lection of all the articles from the pen of Abdul Qadir. In 1917 
he presided over the Urdu Conference in Calcutta. In 1922-23 



eminent authors of Urdu. Ha is the president of the Aiijuman-i- 
Arbab IlrOj Lahore, which has been founded with the noble aim 
of promoting- the cause of Urdu literature. 

As a writer of Urdu Abdul Qadir is noted for his directness, 
simplicity and business-like prose. As a critic he is sober, im- 
partial and sympathetic. 

Pandit Manohar Lai Zutshi was born in 1876 in Fyzabad 
lanohar Lai Zut- where Ms father Pandit Kaiihaiya Lai Zutshi 
sill, born 1876. ^7as employed in the Public Works Depart- 
mf3nt. His father died in 1888. In 1894 he took his B. A. degree 
from the Canning College, Lucknow, and in 1897 he passed the 
Training College examination with distinction. He entered 
service as a teacher in the Educational Department. In 1902 
he passed his M. A. and topped the list. From 1902 to 1910 he 
-was employed as a professor in the Training College, Allahabad, 
and contributed articles in English in the Hindustan Review 
and in Urdu in the Zamana Adib and the Kashmiri Darpan. 
In 1916 after being a Head-master he was appointed a Inspector 
of Schools. He was also a registrar of the Benares University for 
a year and a Principal of the 'i'raining College for another year. 
In 1919 he was appointed Under-Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment and in 1921 he was made an officiating Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction for a year. He is now the Principal 
of the Jubilee Intermediate College, Lucknow. He is the author 
of Guldasta-i-Adab, Education in British India, and has con- 
tributed articles on Ghalib, Chakbust, and has taken part in literary 
controversies. He is a great reader. He is a critic of high 
order. His reviews are just, impartial and full of merit. He 
is oecaBionally impatient with the old order of Urdu poetry and 
is unsparing in his animadversions against the conventional 
Urdu poets. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid of Dariyabad is the son of Maulvi 
Mauivi Abdul Qadir, Deputy Collector, and was born 

Majid, born 1893 in 1893 A. D. He received early education 
in Arabic, Persian and Urdu at his own home 
and after reading English in Sitapur High School entered the 
Canning College wliere he graduated in 1912. He j(;med the 
Aligarh College for post-graduate studies but his father died 
and he had to give np studies. He came to Lucknow and took 
to journalism and literature. In 1917 he was appointed in the 
Translation Bureau of the Osmania University but he gave 
up the post. He was, however, pursuaded to do literary wmrk 
for the University and is now the recipient of a stipend from 
the Nizam’s Government. He takes keen interest in politics 



and is a prominent figure in the political circles. He is the 
editor of the ” (Truth.) 


Abdul Majid has a remarkable literary career, 
fully gifted. He is the author of 


1. Filsafa-i-Jazbat. 

2. Filsafa-i-Ijtama. 

3. Tarikh Ikhlaq Europe. 

4. Makalmat Berkley. 

5. Piam Amari (Message 
of Peace). 

6. Baharul Muhabbat, a 
masnavi of Musliaffi. 


He is wonder- 

7. Zood Pashema (a 
Drama.) 

8. Pscychology of Leader- 

ship (in English.) 

9. TasaiTuf"i-IslaDa, 

10. Filsafiana Mazamiuj a 
collection of 6 articles 
published by Alnazir 
Press. 


Abdul Majid has studied philosophy deeply and is an adept 
in writing about it in Urdu lucidly and in an interesting man- 
ner. His translations of English works are clear, idiornatie and 
learned. He has edited the unpublished masnavi of Mushaffi 
critically and tlie introduction is all that could be desired. He 
is a versatile genius and his literary drama Zood Pashema though 
unsuitable for stage provides good reading. Abdul Majid is 
also a poet of distinction but his output is small. He writes 
mostly in sufistic vein. He is a copious writer to magazines Urdu 
and English. He is a frequent contributor to the Muarif, Alnazir, 
Urdu, Hindustan Review, Modern Review and wrote to the 
defunct Adib of Allahabad. His articles are always replete with 
learning and are distinguished for their fairness, original think- 
ing and scholarship. He has critical acuman of a high order. 
He is now engaged in editing the works of Maulana Rum. He is 
an ornament of Modern Urdu literature and has a brilliant future 
before him. 


Munshi Daya Narain Nigam is an outstanding personality 
i' ' Daya Narain world of Urdu Journalism. He was 

Nigam. born 1884 born in 1884 in Gawnpore in a respectable 
Kayestha family. His grandfather was Munshi 
Sheo Sahai a pleader of repute and a Vice-Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Board. In 1899 Daya Narayan entered the Christ Church 
College in Gawnpore and graduated in 1903. In 1903 he 
became the Editor of the famous Zamana which he now owns. 
In 1912 he, also started the Azad which after running for some 
time as a daily is now a weekly. In 1915 he accepted a honorary 
magistracy. 

Daya Narain is a centre of many activities— social, political, 
literary, educational and journalistic. He belongs to the advanced 
school of thinkers in matters of social reform. His politics 
could best be termed as Responsive co-operation. His literary 


and educational interests are deep and abiding. He is pre-emi- 
iientl j a journalist and is a beacon light to the younger genera- 
tion of Urdu writers. He dedicated his whole life to the Zamana 
which he conducted and is conducting so ably and with such 
distinction for over 20 years. The Zamana is the premier Urdu 
monthly of the provinces and takes its place amongst the 
very few elect of real worth. It is the oldest surviving 
magazine, brings Hindi and Urdu writers on one common 
platform, contains criticism of a high order, publishes the 
viewy's on social and political question of distinguished literary 
publicists noted for the sobriety of their judgment. As a 
critic Day a Narayan is impartial and sound but his output 
is very small He is a keen and enthusiastic supporter of the 
Hindustani Academy. 

Lala Sri Earn of Delhi comes of a distinguished family which 
traces its descent according to him from Eaja 
born L Todar Mai. His ancestors held high posts at 

the time of Mughal Emperors, His father was 
the celebrated Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Mad an Gopal, M.A., who was 
a brilliant figure at Lahore and Delhi. His uncle was Eai Baha- 
dur Master Pearey Lai Ashob, a contemporary and friend of Hali 
and Azad and a veteran educationist of the Punjab. Lala Sri Ram 
was born at Delhi in 1875 A.D. and received his early education 
there. At the age of tw^elve he went with his father to Lahore. 
In 1895 he graduated. In 1898 he passed his M.A. and Munsiff- 
ship examination and entered Government service and served at 
Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Jullandar and Rohtak. In 1902 be had 
an attack of asthma which bpcame chronic. In 1907 he resigned 
the post and betook himself to his literary pursuits and to the 
management of his own considerable estate. He is a brilliant 
conversationalist and a charming man. His family is famous for 
its learning, public benefaction, hospitality and wealth. 


Lala Sri Ram is the author of the famous but incomplete 
Khum Khana-i'Jaweed. His monumental his- 
jaw^e?. tory of Urdu poets and a select anthology of 

their works, of which four volumes have been 
published and four remain to be so, shows great patience, labour, 
research and scholarship. The story of its origin is related in the 
introduction of the first volume which was published in 1906. 
The second volume was published in 1910, the third in 1915 and 
the fourth in 1926. Tlse Khum Khana-i- Jaweed is a veritable 
mine of information and is the most comprehensive survey 
of Urdu poetry. It has rescued from oblivion and obscurity 
many deserving poets. It must be conceded that many un- 
deserving poets are also included but be it said in justice 
that they have received scant attention. His overmastering 



sympathy sometimes betrays him into opinions which may not be 
thought critical and just. His taste is unerring in making selec- 
tions of their poems. He has written the Khum Khana in a cliaste, 
simple, graceful and charming style and it is remarkable both for 
its manner and matter. If all the volumes are published they 
would constitute the encyclopedia of Urdu poetry. The Khum 
Eliana has been the life work of Lala Sri Ram and is one of the 
most useful and remarkable [>ublications of the age. All histori- 
ans of Urdu literature must, recognise the debt which they owe to 
Lala Sri Ram and none is more conscious of it than the author. 
It is herculian task but for which Sri Ram is fully fitted. This 
is indeed his magnum opus. It was widely appreciated as is shown 
by the flattering review^s appended at the end of the volumes. 

Lala Sri Ram also published Dewan-i- Anvar in 1898 and 
Mahtab Dagh and Zaraima Yadgar-i-Dagh in 1906. 

Lala Sri Ram occupies a very lofty position in the modern 
Urdu literature. He is a great benefactor of Urdu who has im- 
mortalized the old Urdu poets, heartened the modern ones and 
inspired the younger om-s by giving them wide publicity. He 
has a flue collection of rare Urdu manuscripts and old paintings. 
His is the life of lettered leisure. 

It is impossible to notice adequately or even to name all the 
modern writers. Some of them will only be mentioned casually 
and incidently. The list is wholly incomplete and inadequate. 
The modern writers of prose and poetry including those men- 
tioned here will be fully dealt with in subsequent volumes. 

Bishan Narayau Dar was a keen student of Urdu and a poet 
of marked ability. He frequently wrote in 
Urdu and English on Urdu literature and was 
a critic of discernment. His articles on Sarshar and review of the 
New School of Urdu literature by Abdul Qadir are informing and 
interesting. Mirza Jaafai* Ali Khan Asar is a great modern Urdu 
poet and a critic of considerable ability. His articles on Mir 
and Sauda, to which 1 am indebted in my treatment of Mir, and 
his other critiques are of much value. He writes in chaste and 
vigorous style. His language is clear, expin esive and idiomatic. 
Ahsaii Marahrwi, like Bishan Narayan Dar, Jaafar Ali Khan Asar 
and Hamid-ullah Afsar have been adequately noticed in my forth- 
coming volume and he is only casually noticed here. Ahsan, as a 
critic ranks high. He has been editing the Dewaii.of Wali and is 
also the author of Urdu Lashkar which aims in recording the pro- 
gress of Urdu poetry stage by stage in poetry. He is independent 
in thought and his language is direct but is often mordant 
and is occasionally marred by personal reflections and attacks 
which could well be avoided. Hamid-ullah Khan Afsar, Rashid 
Ahmad Siddique, Masaud Hasan Rizvi and Jalil Ahmad Qidwai 


are rising writers of cleverness and critics of great parte. Pro- 
fessor Mami, Professor Zamin Ali and the lecturer in Urdu in the 
Allahabad University are highly read in Urdu and their formers 
studies ill Urdu literature are deep and scholarly. Hasrat Mohani 
is one of the pillars of Urdu poetry and criticistii. His critiques 
tlioiigli short are original, independent and illumining. They are 
very valuable. Daya Narayan, Abdul Qadir, and Abdul Haq and 
Zutshi have been noticed at some length already. There are 
other eminent critics who have been overlooked here for w;i.ut of 
space but shall be noticed along with other in another volume. 

Only a mere mention of a few of the journalists can be made 
. here. Some of the journalists are critics and 

have been noticed under that head. Zafarul 
Mulk, Mian Bashir Ahmad, Taj war amongst others are notable 
personalities. The names of some of the editors of the Urdu 
dailies are given in a short sketchy volume entitled Akhbar 
Nawisoti ki Halat — an account - of journalists—by Mohammad- 
uddin Fauq, Editor Kashmiri Magazine, and need not be recapi- 
tuated here. 


Other writers. 


The most eminent names are those of Khan Bahadur Sultan 
Ahmad, a most prolific writer on a variety of 
subjects in a clear but rather pedestrian style ; 
Sultan Haidar, Josh, a very clever writer with an individuality 
of his own and a frequent contributor to the Aliiazir ; Sajjad 
Haidar, a writer of imaginative prose, has a graceful and charming 
style full of poignancy and force. He used to write under the 
pen-name of Yaldarm and is a keen student of Turkish. His 
articles have been published under the title of Khayalistun. He 
has translated a Turkish novel and a Turkish play entitled 
Khwarizm Shah into Urdu ; Maulana Zafar AH Khan is one of 
the greatest writers and a benefactor of Urdu. Many of his 
books and translations are published by the Anjuman Taraqqi 
Urdu of Hyderabad. His style for political subjects is remark- 
able ; Hashimi Farid abadi is another great name belonging to the 
literary cotorie of the Deccan with a creditable record of acliieve- 
ment ,* Mahdi Hasan is a word painter and a stylist in the true 
sense of the word. His style is delicate, charming and graceful. 
His writings are collected under the title of Ifadat Fahdi. Death 
cut short his career which was of great promise and his writings 
make an original contribution to the stock of Urdu literature. 

It is impossible to make a comprehensive survey of modern 
„ . writers or tendencies that rule the present day 

in the develop- prose. All that can be attempted here, is to 
ment of modern notice very briefly two new important phases 
r u prose. development of Urdu prose. 
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The first is the marked tendency and a conscious attempt to 
Arabic and Persian words iiiordi- 
obscure Tnli nately. At first the idea was to heighten effect 
areiiaie Persian and give variety to the ieiune and bald com- 
krit words and position. It was a reaction from the steady 
eonstpiietions- and sedate prose of Sir Syed and his followers. 
It also enabled the writer to distinguish his writings by a display 
of his scholarship. This tendency definitely took its start with 
Mauhma Abul Kalam Azad when he launched his famous paper 
the Al-Hilal. Abul Kalam, whose domain was religion and 
politics, however, is a clever craftsman and his prose, to which an 
eloquent testimony is paid by such a critic as Hasrat Mohani in 
one of his verses, does not suffer from the defects which charac- 
terise the writings of his immature followers, admirers and 
imitators in whose hands the prose has degenerated into long 
strings of Persiaiiised constructions and foreign indigestible 
words. This tendency further received strength from the 
writings of some men whose idea was to import and make 
current all the phraseology pertaining to the domain of theology, 
ritual and philosophy of Islam and Arabic words found in the 
Quran and Moliammadan religion. The object was to revive 
religious feelings in the devout. As a counter blast some began 
to draw largely from abstruse Sanskrit and Hindi words. Such 
laudable efforts of the well-wishers of Urdu are fortunately 
limited to a small junto. Many lovers of true Urdu have raised 
a voice of protest against this pernicious tendency and have 
deprecated the use of “ grandiloquent words and sesquipedalian 
phraseology.” 

Connected with this phase of interlarding Urdu with long, 
“Imaginative and bizarre, archaic and obscure Persian, Arabic 
Tagopean Ppose.” ^nd Sanskrit locutions and constructions is 
the tendency to write what is termed ‘‘ imaginative prose.” 
Sometimes such a piece of prose is called Tagorean in style 
because it is supposed to be written in the manner of Tagore 
in Gitanjali and his other similar works. Such writings, however, 
are pseudo-imitations of Tagore and English writers of poetic 
prose with none of the beauties and graces that mark such 
compositions. They are neither informed with high mysticism 
nor quickened with the spirit of lofty imagination. Such writ- 
ings with few notable exceptions of merit, are in the main 
extremely crude with little or no literary grace and are in the 
nature of rhapsodies often extravagant, unbridled, uncritical 
and occasionally silly. There is no golden thread of sense rmi- 
ning through these beads which writers in their conceit suppose 
them to be pearls of rare value. Sometimes such compositions 
verge on the indecorous and the indecent. Such a kind of 
prose originated in a spirit of adventure. It was the opening 


of a new vista and the exploration of a new domain. It gave 
variety and breadth to the subjects of prose and to give eleva- 
tion and colour to the style. It enabled the new enthusiasts 
to become ‘ stylists ’ and to air their ‘ poetic conceits ’ and 
quirks without the trammels and travail of verse. This was 
achieved in the matter of style by using long, archaic, obscure 
Persian and Arabic words and construction, by coining new 
words and constructions, by peculiar grammatical arrangemeiits 
and other artifices ; in the matter of subjects mythologies 
eastern and western notably Grecian and Roman were explored. 
Objects of nature were addressed with a frenzy of emotion, a 
haze of imagination was cast and a display of exuberant emotion 
was made. Sometimes such displays and joggling exhibitions are 
ludicurous. Within limits and in the hands of a real master 
such compositions may become a feast of colour, beauty and 
music but in the hands of callow practitioners they are beautiful 
nonsense and extravagant vei*biage ‘‘ full of sound and fury 
signif y i 1 1 g n othing . ’ ’ 

In 1836 xA. D. the Press was made free. In 1838 A. D. 
Old Urdu Jour- Baqar Hussain, the father of Azad, started the 
n&iisin. ‘ Urdu Akhbar ’ from Delhi. It was not 

exactly a purveyor of news but was literary in character. It 
contained the ghazals of Zauq, Ghalib, Momin and other poets 
composed iii the same metre and rhyme. It also gave space 
for the discussion of the idioms and language. The chronograms 
commemorating the death of Zauq and controversy regarding 
the poetry of Shahidi were also published. It was patronised 
by the Government. In 1850 Munslii Harsukh liai, a 
Bhatnagar Kayesth, starte<l the Koh-i-Noor, Lahore. It enjoyed 
considerable popularity in British and Indian India. I'he 
Maharajas of Kashmir and Patiala held the paper and the pro- 
prietor in esteem. It commenced its career as a weekly and became 
bi-weekly and tri- weekly. It declined and was ecclipsed by other 
young contemporaries whose editors had received inspiration and 
training in the office of Koh-i-Noor. Munshi Hewal Kishore was 
also employed on the staff of this once famous paper. Shulad- 
Tur and Matla-i-Noor were issued from Cawnpore. Furijabi 
Akhbar and Anjuman-i-Akhbar made their appearance from 
Lahore, Ashraf-ul-Akhbar from Delhi, Victoria Paper from 
Sialkot, Qasim-ul-Akhbar from Bangalore, Kashaf-ul-Akhbar 
from Bombay, Karnama from Lucknow. Jarida-i-Rozgar from 
Madras had a short and uneventful career. The next news- 
paper of considerable importance is the Oudh Akhbar which coii- 
tinuevs to iionrish and is one of the important dailies of the United 
I rovinces. It was started by Munshi Newal Kishore in 1859 
A- D. and catered to the public by publishing news which were 
translations from the telegrams and cablegrams of English 


papers. It -had oo settled policy in matters of politics, but it 
did not not favour political agitation. It commenced as a 
weekly and afterwards became a daily. The Oudli Aklibar was 
fully equipped and had a good staff. Shamsul Akhbar from 
Mai'as was a contemporary of the Oudh Akhbar and catered 
mostly for Mohammadans. It was not a progressive paper and 
after a fitful career dwindled into insignificance. 

The next paper of any importance is the (Vkhbar-i-Ain of 
Lahore which was started by Pandit Makund Rain, a servant of 
the Koh-i-JSToor and sponsored by a retired Government official. It 
was purely a newspaper and was exceedingly cheap. For a 
time it enjoyed the patronage of the Goveiiiment and was 
subscribed for every school. The favour was however, with- 
drawn. It became very popular and from a weekly paper 
became a bi-weekly and then tri-\^eekly. Its language was, 
however, inot literary. It, however, deserves credit for populari- 
sing the newspaper and creating a real taste for it in the public. 

The Oudh Punch came into existence in 1877 in Lucknow. 
It was a humourous weekly and was most successful in tlie hey- 
day of its youth. It found many imitators in various parts of 
India. Its principal features were that it wrote with freedom, 
that it supplied the long-felt want of humour, that it was 
f written in excellent, polished and literary Urdu and fourthly 
that it had tolerance for all sects and religions. Munshi Sajjad 
Hussain, the talented editor, was supported by able coadjutors. 

The Hindustani was started from Lucknow in 1883 A. D. It 
was the first Urdu paper to take up seriously the political and 
burning questions of the day. It maintained a high level and 
seldom indulged in petty squabbles. It commenced as a weekly 
then became a bi-weekly and tlien tri- weekly and then again 
became- a weekly. The language was, however, not of a high 
order due probably to haste in translation. It found an imitator 
in Rafiq-i-Hind from Lahore. 

Sir Syed’s Institute Gazette and Tahzeeb-ul-Ikhlaq from Ali- 
garh have already been mentioned. 

In 1887 the Paisa Akhbar came into being, its editor and 
proprietor was Mahbub Alarri. It furthered the cause of Urdu 
Journalism. Its low subscription and its superior merits helped 
it in its circulation. It derived profit from advertisements which 
began to appear in large numbers. 

The Dilg’udaz of Sharar is the oldest surviving Urdu monthly 
Literary modern and still holds its own. The Zamana of Daya 
Urdu magazines. Narayan Nigam of Cawnpore has already been 
noticed and is one of the best edited magazines. The admirable 
Adib of Allahabad found an early grave. The Alnazir under the 



able and talented editorship o£ Zafarul Mulk is a magazine o£ 
considerable merit and independence. The Hazar Dastan o£ 
Laliore is mainly devoted to stories and novels. The Humaynn 
of Lahore and the Shabab-i-Urdu are credit dole publications. 
The Eigarof Bhopal bears the impress o£the personality o£ Niyaz 
Fateiipuri and is literary in character. The Miiarif of Azam- 
gadh is a magazine of distinct merit. The Urdu o£ Aurangabad 
is one o£ the best magazines o£ India and is wholly literary in 
character. Some o£ its farticles are o£ first rate importance. 
Tile Suhail of Aligarh though newly born has noble aims and 
high aspirations and if it could keep up its level would soon be 
in acquisition to Urdu literature. The Urdu-i-Mmdla o£ Hasrat 
Moliani was valuable but has sunk into insignificance. Tlie 
Muraqqa and Khayaban from Lucknow, Akbar from Allahabad 
and other newly sprouted magazines are too young to be noticed. 
Makhzan has rendered considerable service to the cause of 
Urdu literature. I liope to do justice to modern writers and 
journalists in my next book. It would not be possible to name 
even some o£ the old defunct Urdu magazines but the names of 
the Deccan Review Hasan, Alasar, are notable. 



CHAPTER XV!I 


URDU PROSE PART 11! 

The Rise of Urdu Novel— The age of Sarshar and Sharar. 

‘ The faculty for telling stories is the oldest artistic faculty 
Oid stories in in the world and the deepest implanted in the 
Urdu borrowed heart of man/ The earliest stories in 
SanSfrlt'* through Urdu are either translations from Persian 
Persian. works and Sanskrit works through Persian 

or expanded versions of the same. The stories are of extra- 
ordinary diversities, ohivalrous, mythological, moral and 
scandalous though the treatment they receive is conventional 
and stereotyped. The incidents and adventures woven in the 
body of the narrative are monotonously alike. The marvellous 
is everywhere present, terrestrials and celestials intermingle 
freely. Sorcery, necromancy and witchcraft are the chief stock- 
in-trade. The stories are simple and objective and take no 
account of character. There is no subjective interest, no plot- 
architecture. They deal mainly with the adventures of lovers, 
the magic of enchanters and wizards, the fights of princes 
with sorcerors and the sudden metamorphosis of men into 
animals. They seldom touch episodes of contemporary life. 

Main cycles of The main cycles of legends are : — 

legends. 

1. Arabian Nights. 

2. Dastcm-i-Amir Hamza Sahib Qiran. 

3. Bostan-i-Khayal and Tilism-i-Hoshruha. 

4. Tales of Hatim Tai, Bagh-o-Bahar. 

5. Indian legends such as Baital Pacheliisi^ Singhasan 
Battisi, Gill Bahavali, Tota Kahani, Kalelah-o-Damna. 

All these romances and stories were published by the 
^ Newal Kishore Press, whose founder the 

Ppess.^^ famous Munshi Newal Kishore, C. I. E., exer- 

cised considerable influence on the destiny of Urdu and is one 
of the greatest benefactors of its literature. He enriched it by 
publishing old and rare classics, by having Urdu translations 
made of the famous and popular works in Persian and by having 
new books written to suit public taste and by providing text- 
books for schools. He was born in 1836 A. I), at Bastoi, Dis- 
trict Aligarh. His grandfather Munshi Balmakund was 
government treasurer at Agra, and his father Munshi Jamna 


Bass carried on the same business. Munslii Nawal Kishore 
was a self-made man and showed early signs of business 
capacity. He had a predilection for newspapers and he worked 
in the Koh-i-noor Newspaper of Lahore under Muiishi Harsiikh. 
Rai where he received training and useful experience. After 
the Mutiny he gave up the service, came to Lucknow and 
established his own press in 1858 under the patronage of 
Sir Robert Montgomery and Colonel Abbott. Success 
attended his endeavours aud very soon he succeeded in building 
up a prosperous and lucrative business. Whatever he touched 
turned gold and by his wonderful capacity his business attained 
great magnitude and the press came to be known as one of the 
biggest ill India and the East. He spent large sums of money 
in purchasing old and rare books and succeeded in rescuing 
from the limbo of oblivion many valuable and choice works. 
He published and printed books in various languages such as 
Arabic, Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu, Hindi at great expense and 
the various editions of the Quran helped the regeneration of the 
Moharamadans not a little. He started the famous Urdu 
daily the Oudli Aklibar in 1859 A. D. At his death (1895 
A. D.) he left property and business worth over a crore. 
His efforts in the cause of literature ivere seconded by his able 
son Rai Bahadur Munshi Prag Naraiii (1872 — 1916) and his 
worthy grandson Munshi Bishan Narain (born 1898) and the 
Newal Kishore Press still holds its own and successfully 
competes with his mushroom rivals. 

Some of the romances have been dealt with above. The 
Amir Hamza romance of Amir Hamza Sahab Qiran is 
Sahab Qiran ka most voluminous and is a product of the 
fertile brain of Abiil Paiz Paizi, the famous 
literateur in the time of Akbar for whose delectation and 
diversion it was composed in Persian. It comprises eight series 
and each series runs into manj^ volumes of many hundred pages, 
the total number of volumes being seventeen with about 
17,000 pages of large size. The most famous series are the 
series number one called Nowsherwan Namali in two volumes 
and series number five called Tilismi Hoshraba in seven volumes, 
the last series being the most popular. The translation of 
the first four volumes of Tilismi-i-Hoshruba was made by Mir 
Mohammad Hussain Jah and of the last three by Ahmad 
Hussain Qamar. A metrical translation was made by Tota 
Ram Siia 3 uaii. Sheikh Tasadduq Hussain also made a trans- 
lation of a series at the instance of Munshi Newal Kishore. 
The romance contains an imaginary account of Amir Hamza, 
son of Abdul Muttalib, the uncle of Mohammad and is made up 
of various episodes which give rise to various other episodes. 


Another cycle of legend is Bostan-i-khayal in seven bulky 
volumes. It was written by Mir Taqij poeti- 
Bostan-i-kliayai. surnamed Khayal, a resident of Gujerat, 

when he came to Delhi. The stor}^ was started for the delecta- 
tion of his mistress in a spirit of emulation, to outvie 
the Dastan-i-Amir Hamza which reigned in popularity. It 
received considerable impetus from the Emperor Mohammad 
Shah Rangiley Pia who liked it immensely and commanded the 
author to finish it. It comprises four thousand pages, and was 
variously translated in Urdu, the most famous translation being 
that of Khwaja Badruddin alias Khwaja Aman Dehlvi who 
translated the last five volumes and Mirza Mohammad Askari 
alias Chhottey Agha of Lucknow who translated the first two 
volumes and revised the Avhole series. 

There is no interpretation of human heart, no sustained 
The character- evolution of character, no thread of emotional 
istie of the old narrative and no plot. They are adventures of 
doughty men fighting with giants, sorcerers, 
and witches, sometimes enmeshed in the web of their magic 
always ultimately emerging triumphant with their ladj^-loves 
rescued from the clutches of their captors. The incidents 
sprinkled in the story read all alike. There is no verisimilitude, 
no adherence to the normal condition of experience. Most of 
these legendary stories and romances were resuscitated in the 
Port William College of Calcutta under the inspiring influence 
of Doctor John Gilchrist and in the Newal Kishore Press, 
liajjab Ali Beg Sarur of Lucknow contributed something 
to the growth of the novel fostering a taste 
and catering for it. He wrote his famous 
Fisanai Ajaih and many other romances and 
short stories. The language was, however, extremely artificial 
and the ry me smothered sense and retarded action. The 
roniances were of the usual type and the language Was invoJved 
and cumbersome. 


In a limited way Nazir Ahmad approached to the modern 
„ . ■ , , form of novel bv his various stories although 

they do not conform to all the modern 
canons. They are highly didactic through and through. 
They are vehicles for instruction in social and educational 
subjects and exliortations for religious doctrines. Rua-i-Sadiqa^ 
Tohat-id-Nasuh, 2Iirat~uI~Urus ^ a,nd Bmat-un-Naash, and Fisa- 
nad-Mvdtda are clearly illustrative of some moral in view which 
is pressed too often and too closely. Nazir Ahmad, however, 
achieved a great success in discarding the marvellous and the 
supernatural and attempting a delineation of contemporary 
manners and life and weaving a systematic plot. The highly 
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interesting and lifelike pictures of the manners, habits and 
Gustoiiis, bear witnesses to his acute power of obserraMon. He 
has a command over language which is extremely perspicuous 
though occasionally ponderous with a quaint sense of humour. 
He is a master of narrative though by his digressions and 
desultory ramblings he occasional!}^ mars the proportion of the 
stoiy. His characters are interesting, though always tending 
to point a moral. 

The establishment oftheOudh Punch at Lucknow by Sajjad 
The Oiidh Punch Haider in 1877 A. D. had a great effect on 
estabiislied 1877 Urdu literature and Indian iournalism. It 
A-D. Its numepous x -i x i 4. xr. i i x r 1 

services. contributed, to the development 01 prose and 

brought into play humour and wit which were appreciated far 
and wide. It contained drama in embryo, freed Urdu from 
artificiality and conventionality, helped the cause of ‘ natural- 
ness ’ and spontaneity, ministered to the growth and popularity 
of the novel and purified the Urdu language. In journalism, 
it was one of the first newspapers to have a settled piolicy. It 
was not only a purveyor of news but expiounded views, safe- 
guarded the rights of the subject nation and admonished the 
Indian Princes. It was, however, a curious mixture of pro- 
gressive and retrogressive elements. It advocated the creed 
of the newly born Congress, supported Hindu-Muslim Unity, 
raised its voice against the whittling down of the Ilbert Bill 
and the passing of the Income-Tax Act, but was extremely 
conservative in social matters. It poured its vials of ridicule 
on the devoted head of Sir Syed who was called ‘ Fir Naitiria.’ 
His religion was dubbed ‘ NcUuria ’ as opposed to ortho- 
doxy in Mohammadanism. It opposed female education, west- 
ern learning, and the abolition and relaxation of the Purdah. 

The contributors to the Oudh Punch were some of the 
Its numerous eon- best writers of Urdu. Sajjad Hussain, Mirza 
tiubutops. Machchu Beg Sitam Zarif, Pandit Tirbhuan 

Nath Sapru Hijr, Nawab Syed Mohammad Azad, Pandit 
Jwala Prasad Barq, Ahmad Ali Shauq, Ahmad AH Has- 
inaiidi and Akbar Hussain Akbar, Allahabad. Sajjad Hussain 
and Barq are pre-eminent as novelists. 

It was mainly a humorous paper as its name denotes. The 
humour was however of a boisterous kind. It 
ts umoiiP. subtle delicate, refined and natural 

as that of G-halib. Sarcasm and ridicule often of a coarse kind 
are the principal weapons used. It aimed its shafts at per- 
sonalities and rushed into controversy with the greatest glee 
and zeal. It was an open arena for fight and supplied fun and 
merriment to people by its controversies about Pisana-i-Azad? 
Hali, Uagh and Gulzar-i Nasim. Sometimes it transgressed 
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the bounds of decorum and propriety. There was no smile 
but a full-blooded laugh which was often sardonic and malevo- 
lent. 

The short pictures of Lueknow life sometimes skilfully 
Its service to the finished oecasionally crudely drawn are very 
g’powth of the interesting and have a direct bearing on the 
growth of the novel. Muharrarn, Chahellam 
Id, Shab-i-barat, Holi, Dewali, Basant, Aisli Bagh fairs, festive 
boards and banquets, lit up with wine and laughter of the danc- 
ing girls, poetical contests, law courts, bird fights, electioneering 
cam]3aigns were all delineated in a graphic and humorous 
manner. 

The writings in the Oudh Punch are contemporaneous with 
Its service to the Pisaiia-i-Azad of Ratan Nath Sarshar, 
Urdu prose, the founder of the modern Urdu novel The 

writers of the Oudh Punch did immense service to strengthen 
modern prose and to demonstrate its capacity for all purposes. 
Some of these writers deserve to be noticed. 

Sajjad Hussain was the son of Munshi Mansur All, Deputy 
Saiiad Hussain, Collector, who went to Hyderabad as a Civil 
1856 A. D. 1915 Judge after his retirement from the British 
service. He was born in 1856 A. D. at 
Kakori. In 1873 A. D. he passed the Entrance Examination 
and joined Canning College at Lucknow. He left his studies 
and after a short rambling and a temporary job as a Munshi 
in the army, he started in 1877 A. D. his paper, the Oudh 
Punch, and by his charming and intensely attractive person- 
ality gathered a devoted band of writers. B,atan Nath Sar- 
shar also wrote for a couple of years but on being appointed as 
editor of the Oudh Akhbar he severed his connection. Having 
been crippled by two attacks of paralysis in 1901 A. 1). and 
1904 A. D. he died in 1915 A. D., the Oudh Punch having 
been closed in 1912 A. D. Sajjad Hussain was the originator 
of a humorous paper in Urdu and served his country and 
language through it. He was absolutely devoid of sectarian 
or religious prejudices and allowed religion no sway in litera- 
ture. He had a style of his own. His writings combine know- 
ledge with witticisms and pleasantries. His style is graphic 
and lucid. His open letters to the various Rulers of Indian 
States in India are frank in note and convey advice in his char- 
acteristic style. He is the author of many novels, specially 
Ila/i Baghlol, Tarahdar Londi, Piyari Dunia^ Ahmaquzzin^ 
D.hoka^ Mithi Chhuri^ Kay a Palaty and Nashtar, which are 
very popular. The novels are written in an attractive manner 
and are humorous and witty. The language is sweet and 
flowing and the idioms and metaphors are not laid too thick. 



Mirza Mohammad Murtiza alias Mirza Machchii Beg, 
Mipza laelihu poe^icailv surnamed Ashiq, son of Mirza 
Beg-, 18S5— 1894 x^sgliar AH Beg, belonged to a very respect- 
able family whieb. settled down at Lucknow. 
In the beginning he paid more attention to physical exercises 
and distinguished himself in the use of arms, under the guid- 
ance of his maternal grandfather. After the Mutiny, however, 
he took to studies and also dabbled in poetry. After a time 
he gained considerable proficiency and became the pupil of Nasiin 
of Delhi and made a name for himself. As a writer of prose 
he was distinguished for the purity of his language and witti- 
cisms. He wrote continuously till his death to the Oudh 
Punch under the sobriquet of Sitam Zarif for a period of thirty 
years. The articles are noted for their readability, humour, 
literaiy quality and excellence of idiom of which he was un- 
doubtedly the master. Some of his published works in prose 
and poetry are : Gulzar-i-Nijat ; Milad-i Sharif (poem) ; Aftab-i 
Qiamat ; Bahar-i-Hind a lexicon of Urdu idioms ; Masnavi 
Nairaiig-i-Khayal. Some of his articles in the Oudh Punch 
were, compiled and published under the title of Chashma-i- 
Basirat. His bulky Urdu diwan is with his son Mirza Moham- 
mad Siddiq poetically surnamed Sadiq. Munshi Balmakund 
Gupta, Editor Bharat Mitr, Calcutta, was one of his puj)ils. 
He was extremely humorous and had a wide circle of friends. 
He refused to accept service at Bhopal or in the Newal Kishore 
Press as the idea of restraint was repugnant to him. He even 
joined the Indian. National Congress as a delegate and partici- 
pated in the deliberations. At Allahabad he delivered his 
lecture in humorous verse which was published under the title 
of Aftab-i-Qiamat. The outstanding qualities of Machchu 
Beg’s writings are the extreme purity of language and humour 
of a fine quality. 


Tirbhuan Nath Sajeru poetically entitled Hijr was a Kash- 
Tirbiuian Nath min Pandit, sou of Bishambar Nath Sapru. 
SapniHii’p. He was born in 1853 A. D, and joined (ban- 

ning College but gave up his studies for journalism. He 
practised as a pleader at Lucknow and enjoyed considerable 
popularity for his gentleness, sociability and character. 


Nawab Syed Mohammad Azad, I. S. O. was born 
Nawab Syea Mo- “ 1^46 A. D. of a noble and wealthy Mo- 
haramad Azad, hammadan family of Eastern Bengal at Dacca, 
born 1846 A. D. received his early training at the hands 

of Agha Ahmad Ali Isphahani who carried on a vigorous 
controversy with Ghalib about the Persian lexicon, Burhan-i~ 
Qata, He studied English privately and attained to a high 



proficiency in that language. He began life as ^ a Sub-Regis- 
trar and finally became Inspector-General of Registration. He 
was nominated twice to a seat in the Bengal Conneil and was 
decorated with the badge of Imperial Service Order. He 
retired m 1912 A. I). He at first wrote in Persian in a Per- 
sian journal called Doorhin but he gave it up for Urdu and 
contributed to the Oudh Akhbar, Oudh Punch, Akmal Akhbar, 
Agra Akhbar and others. In 1878 A. 13. there appeared his 
NmvaU Darhar in the form of a novel which was highly ap- 
preciated as it lashed the foibles and follies of an indolent 
Nawab of the old type. He went to England and his letters are 
extremely readable. His ‘ New Dictionary ’ is highly amusing 
although it is written in rhyming language probably for fun. 

Jwaia Prasad Barq, another Kashmiri Brahman, w^asa gifted 
Jwala PFEsad writer. Born in 1863 A. D. at Sitapur he 
Barq, 1863-1911 passed his Entrance examination at Kheri ; in 
1878 A. D. he joined the Canning College. 
He graduated in 1882 A. D., took his Law degree in 1 883 
A. D., and practised as a pleader till 1885 A. D. when, he 
^joined the British service as a Munsiff. He rose to the post of 
'Acting District and Sessions Judge. In 1909 A. D. he was 
a member of Griffin’s Committee. In 1911 A. D, he died of 
plague widely mourned. He devoured FisanaJ-Azad as it 
appeared in instalments and modelled his style on it. His 
masnavi on Spring was highly applauded by Sir Syed and is a 
very creditable j;>erformanee. Barq was a great translator. He 
translated many stories from Bankim Chandra Cliattarjea, the 
great Bengali novelist, the most famous l^eiiig Bengali Dulh.an 
Bratap, Mar-i-Ast-in, liohni and Mirnaland. The language is 
extremely simple, idiomatic, and eloquent and the style is 
admirable. They are the best examples of TJ rdu novels. He 
also tran-slated many Shakespeare’s dramas but unfortunately 
many of them never saw the light of the day. 

Ahmad Ali Shauq, a pupil of Aseer is one of the leading 
Ahmad Ali siiaiiq Ustads of the present day. As a ghazal 
Qidwai. writer he holds a very high, position and com- 

mands considerable influence in literary circles. He is the 
author of a few dramas in prose and poetry the most notable 
being Qasvni-o-Zohra and MacpJm'son and Lucy, Shauq has 
written many charming masnavis which are deservedly very 
popular. His ‘ Alctm-i-IOiayal '^ vfTittQii in charmingly sweet, 
simple, and sincere verses took the Urdu reading world by 
storm, it describes the thoughts of a bereaved wife on the 
tip toe of expectation of the arrival of her separated 
husband. The Izafat (a relic of Persianization) has sedulously 
been avoided. His diwan has been published 'which fittingly 



ranks high. He lived at Rampur for a long time and is a 
great master of prosody and verse technique. He paid 
great attention to language even in his contributions to the 
Oil dll Punch. His death left a gap in the ranks of prominent 
Urdu writers. 

The Oiidli Punch and the Dilgudaz of Sharar rendered 
the same service to the Urdu novel as the Tatler and the Spec- 
tator did for the English novel. 

The modern Urdu novel, however, takes a real start with 
Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar. 

Pandit Ratan Nath Dar, poetically surnamed Sarshar, was 
Satan Nath Sar- niost remarkable figure in the last decades of 
sliap, died 1902 nineteenth century. He belonged to a re- 
spectable Kashmiri family and was born in 
Lucknow in 1846 or 1847. He was - only four years of, age 
when his father Pandit Baijnath died. His younger brother 
Pandit Bishambhar Nath was a deputy collector and his son 
is now employed in the Balrampur State. Sarshar’s son Pandit 
Niranjan Nath Dar was employed in the treasury and died 
young. He learnt Arabic and Persian and English. He joined 
the Canning College but could take no degree. He entered 
service as a teacher in the Zilla School (District School) Kheri. 
From there he used to write for the Maras! a-i-Kashmiri a period- 
ical started for the regeneration of the Kashmiri Brahmins of 
Northern India, and the Oudh Punch. The articles are not re- 
markable and served only to train him up for his future work. 
Sarshar was an adept at translations and he used to send con- 
tributions to an organ of the Education Department which were 
highly appreciated for their literary quality and moral instruc- 
tions. The Director of Public Instructions was impressed with his 
translations and Sarshar ^s merits were recognised. Sarshar also 
wrote for the Miratul Hind and Ra^yazul Akhbar. In 1878 he 
translated an English book under the title of Sliamsuzzuha and 
the translation was admirably done as many scientific terms were 
appropriately rendered in excellent Urdu idiom. In 1878 he 
was appointed the editor of the Oudh Akhbar by its proprietor 
Munshi Newal Kishore, It is said that Dr. Griffith introduced 
him to Munshi Sahib, who wms in search of a capable man to 
reply to the Oudh Punch which had begun to indulge in attacks 
on the Oudh Akhbar. He brought out his famous work the re- 
imwiied Fisana-i-Azad as a feuilleton of the Oudh Akhbar, and it 
lasted till December 1879. The Eisana-i-Azad appeared in 
a book form in 1880 and commanded huge sales.* Sarshar 
became involved into controversy with Sajjad Hussain, the 
editor of the Oudh Punch and once his intimate friend. The Oudh 
Punch was flooded with jokes, ridicule, sarcasm and even 



buffoonery at the expense ofSarshar. Numerous objections were 
taken against the Fisana-i-Azad but Sarshar replied vigorously. 
At last friends ' intervened and a reconciliation was effected. 
Sarshar figured in two other controversies one with Syed 
Muhammad Murtiza Bayan and Yazdani of Meerut, the editor 
of Tuti-i-Hind (who died in 1900 at the age of sixty) and the 
second with Hali of Panipat. As an editor of the Oudh 
Akhbar Sarshar used to ^vrite on political, social and edu- 
cational subjects, 

Sarshar also wrote Sair Kuhsar, Jam Sarshar, Kamni and 
Khudai Foujdar which is a translation of Don Quixote. About 
1893 he started a serial called the Khumkada-i-Sarshar and his 
novels Kadam Dhara, Bichhdi Dulhan, Tufan-i-Betamizi, Pi 
Ivahan and Hashsho were published. They show the decline in 
his art. Before leaving for Hyderabad Sarshar was employed as a 
translator in the Allahabad High Court but he was removed as 
he could not conform to the discipline and rigid regularity of the 
office. About 1895 he left for Hyderabad. He describes his stay 
at Hyderabad in one of his letter which was published in March 
1899 in Kashmiri Darpan and a part of which is quoted by 
Chakbast. “It is about four years ago that I came to Madras 
as a member of the Congress, My good fortune took me to 
Hyderabad. Both the Hindus and Mohammadans - the 
piebians and patricians — welcomed me cordiall}^ Maharaja 
Sir Kishen Prasad has appointed me on a salary of Bs. 200 to 
correct his poems and prose. He has given me robes of honour 
and whenever he is pleased at some verse he gives me a 

sovereign The Nizam knows me from before. The first 

day when I presented the Nazar and also my books the Nizam 
did me the high honour of listening to a description of the court 
in my book Sair Kuhsar. He also heard a chapter of Jam 

Kushar. I have sent a chronogram celebrating the birth of 

the Prince and the verse has been well received. I have been 
enrolled as a distinguished Darbari and efforts are being made 
for my Mansah. God willing my new novel Gor-i-Gharibaii 
will be published in a fortnight’s time.” For some time 
Sarshar edited the Dabda-i-Asafia. His novel ‘ Clianchal ’ 
appeared in it in instalments but the serial was never finished, 
Gor Ghariban is probably lost to the world and Clianchal is 
not of much importance. Towards the end of his life Sarshar 
drank heavily and this excess was the indirect cause of his 
premature death. He died in tlyderabad in 1902, 

Sarshar was a facile poet. He w'^as the pupil of Aseer. He 
wrote creditably. In 1894 he wrote a qasida for the Kashmiri 
Conference. He is the author of a masnavi entitled Tuhfa-i- 
Sarshar which was written to calm the storm raised on the 



return of Pandit Bishan Naraj^an Dar from England. It 
was exceedingly popular and was written olf-hand, and it 
succeeded ill removing to a considerable extent the prejudices 
.against foreign travel. 

Ratan Nath was a bohemian in the true sense of the word. 
He had wonderful memory and was utterl}^ devoid of prejudice 
and bigotry. He was an amusing conversationalist and a 
born raconteur. Drink cut short his career as it did of another 
genius the famous poet Durga Sabai Sarur, He was not 
only the founder of the Urdu novel modelled after the modern 
European novel but was a distinguished journalist, a clever 
man of letters, a master of Urdu, a brilliant humorist and 
an eminent stylist. Unfortunately his fame has suffered 
"owing to prejudices and partly to his own indifference to re- 
putation. The hurry and carelessness attendant on newspaper 
publications is responsible for most of crudities and tinsel in 
Fisana-i- ALzad. His intemperate habits while actingas a spur to 
bis genius led him into the quagmire of indolence, indifferences 
and inattention. He never revised a single page nor did he 
correct a single proof sheet. He wrote on the spur of moment 
when prodded to do so with whatever material then available 
even a straw in place of a quill. The incoherence of plot, 
the incongruity of characters,, the inconsistency in piecing out 
the various incidents can all be traced to this fatal habit of 
drink and sloth. Wine dissolved the spell of inaction and 
the proprietor of the newspaper used to lure him to work 
with a bottle of liquor. Apart from this inherent weakness 
Rataii Nath never sought any adventitious aid to bolster 
his fame. He never eared for the crutches of courtly 
support and always depended upon his own genius to gain 
recognition. It is true he repaired to Hyderabad to bask 
in the sunsliiiie*’ of the Nizam’s patronage but he was a failure 
both on account of liis intemperate habits and to his inability to 
adapt himself to his new surroundings. Both tact and temper 
were wanting in him and he “ the father of Urdu novel ” died 
in a strange place “ unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” 


His works. 

1 . 

2 . 

-.k 


Ratan Nath is the author of many works 
the more important of them being :~ 


Fisana-i-Azad. 

Sair-i-Kuhsar. 

J am-i- Sarshar. 
Kamni. 

Kliiidai Foujdar. 
Karam Dlium. 
Biclihdi Dullian. 
Hashsho. 


9. Tufan-i-Betamizi. 

10. Rangiley Siyar. 

1 1 . Shamsuzzuha. 

12. A Urdu translation. 

of Wallace’s Russia. 

13. A translation of Lord 

Dufierin’s letters from 
Higher Altitude. 



In 187H A. D. the first instalment of Fisanai Azad appeared 
ill the columns of the Oudh Akhbar and it 
Fisanai Azaci. Urdu reading world storm. 

It almost killed people with suspense, such was the interest 
excited by the story. The plot of the story is very simple 
and by itself extremely uninteresting ; but we read through 
more than 2,500 closely printed pages of it with eager and 
unabated interest because of the artistic embellishments with 
which the author clothes it — a style free and easy, fresh, 
illustrative, natural. and vivid; delicate touches of humour, 
brilliant flashes of wit, racy jokes and telling repartees, incon- 
ceivable fooleries and drollories and an inexhaustible fertility 
of laughter. Azad the hero of the story is a young man of 
fortune, a perfect man of the world, very handsome, very 
enlightened, knowing several languages, a soldier and a wit, 
a poet and a lover, a conversationalist falling in love with 
several women. He can adorn the highest society but is at the 
same time easily at home with a Bhatyari girl for purposes 
of his own and again you find him admitted into the harems. 
Accidently be falls in love with a beautiful lady of fortune-Husn 
Ara, is smitten with her charms and in a moment is head over 
ears in love with her. He pays his court to her, after 
some time is accepted, obtains from her the promise of marriage 
on the condition of his proceeding to Turkey to join the 
Sultan’s army and fight against the Kiissians. Azad obeys 
the command of his lady-love, fights the Russians, returns, 
victorious and wins the glorious reward for which he has dared 
and suffered so much. This is the main story and it is as thin 
and insipid a story as has emanated from the brain of man. 
But read it as it is narrated by Ratan Nath Dar, a regular 
picture gallery as he has made of it, the variegated hues of art 
with which he has painted it, the irresistable witchery of words 
with which he has clothed it, the wealth of imagination which 
he has lavished upon it, the bustle and animation with which 
he has imparted to a hundred scenes and you perceive half 
believing, half doubting your senses, a rich and gorgeous vision 
rising up before you as Prospero waves his magic wand.” 

Fisanai Azad is not to be read for symmetry of plot or 

gradual 
merely 
and one 

incidents. If is best in its isolated pictures, in the incidental 
outbursts of wit and humour, in its amusing characters, in the 
flashes of sparkling fion and brilliant retorts. Like the 

novels of Dumas, the interest centres in conversational rather 
than descriptive portions of the. story. Ratan Nath, is a 
master of dialogues and he delineates the characters not with 


Merits of Fisanai 
Azad. 


sustained evolution of characters or 
development of story. The story 
serves as a peg to hang a thousand 


a, lengfclijT' and tedious description of things but by charac- 
teristic and piquant conversations., 

Sarsliar is never conventional like. Sarur. He never 
Til 8 realises idealises toning up the bad features and 
&rt of Sa?5ii:u’’s brightening uj) the good ones. He is ex- 
Fisaiia-i-Azad. tremely realistic and describes Lucknow life in 
ail its phases^— high and low, rich and poor ; his characters 
never flit like shadows; they are human beings of flesh and 
blood living, brea tiling and palpitating with life. If you go 
into his crowds,— noisy, rowdy, hustling, bustling; crowds— you 
have to take care tha,t you are not knocked down by the rush 
behind, that you do not lose j^our watch and that _your pockets 
are not picked. He describes the Moharruiii and Chhellutri and 
the Aish Bagli fairs and there you. And yourself in a motley 
throng—qiiail-tighters, kite-flyers, o|)ium-eaters, Nawabs with 
their oddlj^ dressed, emaciated, pale-looking retainers, dancing- 
girls driving in iflnetons and landaus, exchanging amorous 
glances with some fantastically dressed ^Jld rake riding on an 
elephant ; host of beggars running after every carriage some 
with, blessings, some with curses on their lips ; imp)ecunious 
lovers and foppish loungers, ugl\^ and pretty women of ail:- 
a,ge8, one crying for her missing child, another quarrelling with" 
jicr paramour, a third flirting with Nawab sahebts gallant" 
boon-com])anioii, the policeman, the thief, the octroi moharrir, the 
iiailwai'" Eabii, the Thakur who has come from a neighbouring 
village to see the fair, the Lala who is pouring the wealth of 
his Persian knowledge into the lap of betel-seller, the anglicised 
graduate with a cigarette in his mouth, the new-fashioned 
Mohammadan with a Turkish fez on his head, the Bengalee 
whose soft„ thin dhoti seems to unfurl t.he flag of deflaiice at 
every rush of the crowd. This is the motley crowd in which 
you are introduced, the din of a thousand voices is in your ears, 
and around you the seething and surging of a vast mass of 
living, Jiioving, chattering, clamouring, humanity, and the 
l*8anty of it is that each type is distinctly brought before you, 
ill the manner in which he talks and acts.” 

The outstanding features of the Fisana-i-Azad and indeed of 
Ph a pn PtAPfqtfps of novels of Eatan Nath are a faithful 

SalsMai? as a Eovei- and vivid portra^y al of life and manners of 
Lucknow society and his brilliant humour. 
Nowhere such graphic and realistic descriptions replete with 
minute details, of the fast decaying life then found at Lucknow 
can be seen in the pages of any writers. He is a consummate 
master ill faithfully picturing the life of the indolent nawab, 
Ill's pastimes and amusements, his boon companions and dancing- 
girls. He -was at home in the Mohammadan harems and the 
U.— 42 



life described with a w^ealth of detail astonishes liis reader 
considering that he was a Hindu to whom the harems are saero 
scmct. He has uplifted the curtain completely and we see 
Mohammadaii and Hindu life in the Zenana clearl)?- with no 
reservations. He had a wonderful knowledge of the dialects 
peculiar to all the classes, the villager, the city folk, the 
ladies of the harem, their attendants and niughlanis, the 
imi-keeper and his wife Bi Bhatyari, the opium-eater, the 
cliaiidu-smoker, the wine-biber, the thief, the turbulent and 
awkward Thakur, the learned Lala. He had a great eommand 
over the language and equally great mastery over expression. 

His humour is full-blooded, healthy and unrestrained. It 
does not partake of the delicacy and refine- 
Sarshar’s humour, gf humour of Hhalib and is some- 

times an outrage on decorum. ' But the spontaneous and the 
inexhaustible flow rushes him along and his intensely realistic 
pen lands him in places which he might well have avoided. 
..None of his contemporaries excel him or even approach him in 
his fund of humour. Conversation is his foo’te and he is_ seen 
at his best in his sparkling retorts and quick fire of brilliant 
repartees. As a humourist Sarshar is pre-eminent. 

The rotten state of society lent wings to his genius and fire 
R tan Nath Sar- imagination. The last half of nineteen 

shar ^The child of century was an age of revolt. It witnessed 
the age.’ the change brought about by Sir Syed Ahmad 

and Swami Dayanand, He was a child of his age although he 
did not feel the tendencies of his age in all seriousness. Says 
Bishau Narayau Bar : ‘ The levity, the spirit of irreverence and 
iconoclasm, the epicuriearism and the discontent though of a 
passive sort, with the existing order, that mark his times he 
Killy shared ; and nobody need cast a doubt upon his utter 

sincerity when he saturates his work with them and invests 
them with a thousand charms which his art can supply. But in 
this respect he renders no ineffective aid to the liberal move- 
ment which, dissolved the bonds of traditional beliefs and 
time-honoured conventions. In the evolution of every society 
there comes a stage when ridicule is as effective as anathema 
against errors, when to make vice stand naked on the public 
stage is to make it feel ashamed. A good joke sometimes kills 
errors which no sermons can touch and a sneering laugh 
' shoots folly as it Jlies.V Ratan Nath when he comes into 
contact with the priest, the preacher, the moralist, the advocate 
of caste, the old aristocrat — the man who traces his descent 
to Mohammad or Tamarlane— and listens to their sermons, 
exhortations and protests shows no disposition to argue with 
them or quarrel with them ; he simply jokes with them and 



aItlioiig]i the serions people are scandalised and offended thereby, 
yet the watching crowd laughs and by ianghing allows itself to 
be half vaiic|uished by the joker and thence forward those who 
have laughed with the joker can never weep with the preacher 
of the old gospel. This is the way of Ratan Nath ; he jokes, he 
laughs, he conquers. In this respect we may count him as 
one of the disintegrating forces in our society. He did not 
identify himself with any particular movement. His temper 
was not the temper of a prophet or a reformer, he was at bottom 
a jester and a trifler.’ 

Ratan Nath is a great artist in painting his characters. His 
Batan Nath Sap- pictures of rakes and libertines, indolent nawabs 
shap, the artist. and intriguing abijails are clever. His charsic- 
ters however are. mostly caricatures and not drawn exactly to real 
life. ^ He was not a good portrait painter, but he was a consummate 
caricaturist. Within the narrow limits of his own sphere, he was 
a compound of Dickens and Thackeray. In high and low life he 
could seize upon the odd points of a man’s character and draw out 
of them and inexhaustible fund of laughter. In looking at tiiese 
characters you do not imagine whether they are possible ; it is 
enough that they make you laugh.’ 

Ratan Natli would always be remembered for the creation of 
the ever amusing Khogi, the companion of 
Azad. He is an unique character in the 
whole range of Urdu literature and is the most original and 
wonderful creation of humorous art.’ ‘ Khogi the old fool, the 
faithful friend of Azad, the ridieulous prig, the impudent bully, 
the foppish idiot, the shameless rake, the swaggering rascal, a 
bundle of weakness physical as well as intellectual, a pigmy 
unconscious of his dwarfishness, always boasting of his past deeds 
of valour which are anything but real, exciting ridicule and 
laughter at his own expense wherever he goes and deeming the 
world somehow or other intentionally shutting its eye to his 
excellences.’ His drolleries, his whimsicalities, his devotion to 
Azad, his brandishing of his short sword, his oaths, his gasconades 
to hide his natural cowardice all endear him to his readers. His 
terms of expressions and mannerisms have borne the hall mark of 
public approbation and are current coin in Urdu. 

Another great merit of Ratan Nath as a novelist is that he 
Sarshar discard- discarded the supernatural and created interest 
ed tiie mlraeu- in the ordinary life of human beings. Nazir 
Ahmad also disdained the use of the miraculous 
but his stories were highly didactic, meant only as a healthy 
reading for girls with a view to educate them, without any 
element of excitement and amusement. Ratan Nath was the first 



to write a story of contemporary life to amuse whicb is the true 
and proper function of the modern novels. 

It must be admitted that Ratan Nath’s story lacks plot-arclii- 
Sarsiiap’s defects tecture. The Fisana4-Azad was never meant 
explained. to be story with a definite plot, and his attemp'i: 

to wind up the various incidents into a compact whole resulted 
in failure. He could not take up the various threads ami weave 
out of them a consistent and intricate plot. This weakness is 
apparent in other novels also. It is mainly due to his carclussiiess 
and intemperate habits which disdained any sustained effort on 
his part. He seldom worked with the zeal and fervour of an 
artist and often resented the irksome yoke of bis duties as an. 
editor and writer of stories for a newspaper. Ratan Nath has 
done scant justice to his genius which he fritters away for want 
of discipline. To the same source may be traced the lack of unity 
of arrangement in incidents and want of logical order in Ms 
chapters. To the same cause may be attributed the want of 
consistency in his characters and anachronisms in the story. They 
undergo a hundred metamorpliosis in the cours;; of narrative. He 
writes for the moment and does not care for the sustained 
evolution of character. He has no patience with liimself. His 
pen must move with the rapidity of a race horse. He wuites in. 
season and out of season, in moments of inspiration and in periods 
of dullness. When he does not soar he trails on the gTouiid 
haltingly, liinpingly. Ratan Nath is not a thinker and when lie 
assumes that role he fails miserably and flounders in platitudes. 
The last volume of the Fisana-i-Azad and the closing chapters of 
Hasho contain tedious lectures on female education, theosophy, 
temperance and various other subjects of similar nature. Ratan 
Nath misses his avocation when he preaches. He does not also 
show much emotional depth. There are no highly wrought and 
tender pictures of human sorrow. Hispaihos is not genuine. 
There is no real sorrow but only ^ trappings arid suits of ivoe ’ 
made up of trite quotations, mechanical sentences, conceits and 
affectations. Charges of indecency and obscenity have bee,ii levell(u:l 
against Ratan Nath. It is true that in some places he has iiidnlgcd 
in coarseness and vulgarity and sometimes has shocked morality 
but the realism of his art, his irrepressible humour and his general 
carelessness together with the picture of his society ■which he 
was holding up to ridicule must condone such lapses. He must 
be judged by the standard of the morality of his age. litr could 
not have lashed folly and immorality if he had not exhibited it in 
all Rs nudity and revolting disgust. He rendered a distinct 
service to literature and to society and the flaws incidental to his 
art need be looked with a tolerant eye. He crowds his canvas 
with too ma.ny characters and he lays his incidents too thick 
marring symmetry and causing confusion. 



As a master of Urdu prose and as a stylist Ratan Natli ranks 
SarshaF as a very high. As a. writer of bright crisp, very 
Styiist. natural, idiomatic Urdu full of nerve and force 

he takes precedence over many writers of note. As a stylist he 
is second only to Azad and superior to almost all his contem- 
poraries. He fashioned a style admirably adopted to the composi- 
tion of the imaginative and artistic works. He is read more for 
his style than for his story. People have found fault with his 
language and have thrown doubts as to the correetoess and purity 
of his idioms. Occasionally he errs as would do the best of the 
writers but most of these attacks are spiteful and based on 
unreasonable |:*rejudice. In language he exercises no restraint 
and often interlards it with a superabundance of idioms and 
metaphors due to the exuberance of his ideas and command over 
words 

Sarur as a painter of Lucknow is conventional while Sarshar 
Sr. Fiihar and hold, natural and free. Sarur describes 
Sarur ennipared tbiiigs. Sarshar describes living, breathing men. 
a:u; ooiif. rstrd. t Sarur idealises bis picture touching up the 
i)rigiit features and suppressing the darker ones. Sarshar gives an 
accurate picture with the good and bad points all brought out 
ill clear relief ‘ With Sarur we seem to stand hy the side of an 
artiiicial canal cut across a park in wdiich only pure water is 
:\]lowed 10 how and on the banks of which roses bloom and orange- 
gro^ms siied r heir perfume. Sarshar makes us stand b_y the side 
of ;i. mighty river with the play t.f wind and wave about it and 
the murmur of wild forests on its bank but now and again oifen- 
sive and iineleaii things are floating past us upon the surface of 
its stream. Saror’s picture is pleasing and graceful because he 
WHffs satisfied with the life he describes ; he loves it and sees noth- 
ing wrong in it. Sarshar is dissatisfied with the society he paints 
iiid.'iod in some respects he is quite disgu.sted with it ; and he 
dues not' conced, his dissatisfaction and disgust in the picture of it 
wiiieli he s>aint.s. Hence we may say that wdiile Sarur represents 
the conserwitive school and belongs to the past Sarshar represents 
the liberal movement ill literatoe, the movement which marks 
the return of art from conventionality, to nature, and he therefore 
belongs to tlie present and the future.’ Sarur ’s pictures are more 
comp, let, graceful and symmetrical. Ratan Nath scores in the 
r-anidi;irioii of the supernatural which is an integral part of 
macliiaary in Fisaiia-i-Ajaib. 

Sarshar lias no great claims as a poet though lie ivrites better 
Snpshar- as a poet than many who arrogate to themselves positions 
aud a lonannlist. not w^arranted by their w-ritirigs. The palmiest 
days of the Oiidh Akhbar were the days of his editorship and he 
would have achieved a greater success as a journalist had he 



combined more diligence and care with his natural gifts and facile 
pen. 

As a brilliant humourist , as a fashioner of modern Urdu novel, 
Sarshar's posi- as a writer of chaste, idiomatic, bright and 
tion- nervous Urdu, as a distingiiisiied stylist, as an, 

artist of great power, as a genius of great brilliance, .liatan Nath 
towers very high amongst his contemporaries and deservedly 
occupies a foremost place amongst the prose writers of the present 
age. 

Another important figure who gave a definite lead to the 
Abdul Halim development of Urdu novel is Abdul Halim 
Shapar, I860 A. D. Sharar. He ci’eated historical novel, paid more 
attention to his plots and characters and demonstrated the capaci- 
ty of plain unvarnished prose for writing of novels. He tried to 
uplift the novel from the indecorous and the debased ransacking 
far and wide for materials with which he constructed his plots. 
He is not only an eminent and prolific writer of novels but also a 
historian, a dramatist, a man of letters, an essayist and one of 
the ‘greatest and most adventurous and enterprising of jouinial- 
ists- 

Sharar as he is popularly known was born at Lucknow in 
Kis life at Cal- I860 A. D. He belongs to a respectable and 
catta. an ancient family of Shaikhs who settled in 

India at the time of the Tughlaks after migrating from Arabia to 
Iraq and thence to Herat. His father Hakim Tafuzzul Hussain 
Khan was married to the daughter of Qamaruddin -who was 
em[jloyed in the Courts of Amjad Ali Shah and Wajid Ali, Shah 
and who after the deportiition of Wajid Ali Shah, and annexation 
of Oudh, accompanied the exiled King’s brother, mother and son to 
England who went to represent the ease to the Queen and the Par- 
liament. Ill 1862 Sharar’s father left for Calcutta and joined 
Wajid Ah Shah at Miitia Burj. in 1867 A. D. he w;is recalled to 
Calcutta and placed under various masters at Miitia .Burj whicii 
liad attracted scholars from far and near. Sharar spent about tea. 
years at Mutia Bnrj in the compa.monship of princes Mirza 
Mohammad Ali, Mirza Kambux and Mirza Mohaiimijui Jaia.i. 
Thrown in such a society he acquired the purity of idiom and a 
certain amount of culture but became addicted to a life of pleasure 
and gaiety calculated to do him harm. In 1875 A. D. on the 
retirement of Qamaruddin he was appointed to the vacant ]}ost 
but the work did not interfere much with his studies. 

In order to wean him from baneful atmosphere of his compan- 
His life at Luek- ionship his father secretly planned and had him 
now. His studies. removed to Lucknow and he left Calcutta in 
1877. In 1878 A. D. he was married to his cousin but ilie 
marriage did not interrupt his studies. He read t lie tradUion and 



divinity and even secretly went to Delhi in 1879 A. D. to stndy 
the hadis breaking Ms journey at Aligarh and seeing Sii’ Syecl 
who created a profound impression on bis mind. In poetry he 
consulted hlazm Taba Tabai o£ Lucknow now at Hyderabad. 

In 1880 he returned to Lucknow and looked for a job. He 
His ioiirnaiistie was introduced to Munshi Nawal Kishore, the 
aeeivlties. founder of the famous Nawai Kishore Press, by 

Maiilvi Mohammad Hai who being favourably impressed by him, 
appointed him as an assistant Editor of the Oiidh Akhbar on a 
salary of Rupees thirty after a short period of probation. He 
wavS thus launched on the waters of journalism and soon learnt 
his craft under the guidance of Munshi Ahmad Ali Kasmandi, the 
able contributor to the Oudh Punch. Sharar wu’ote on ali sorts of 
subjects, literary, speculative, philosophical and political. He 
acquired ease in writing and his apprenticeship stood him in 
great good in his profession as a journalist. His contribu-' 
tioiis commanded attention in the beginning of his career and 
bis article on soul ’ vva,s commended by no less a personality than 
Sir Syed. 

In 1882 A.D. he started his first paper at Lucknow, a weekly 
‘■liarar’s ' 'rn’iie M.ahshar in the name d’ his friend, Maulvi 

to'^Hyaera^badCoS?^ Abdul LSasit, poetically siiriiamed Mahshar. It 
can). His historical was gaining public favour by its attempt to 
" imitate ikddison in Urdu by writing interesting 

essays but it stopped after two years when Sharar undertook his 
first journey to Hyderabad in 1884 A.D. as a special correspond- 
ent of the Oudh Akhbar. Be was favourably received by the 
men of light and culture and he was induced to accept the 
post of an Editor to the ‘ Hazar Dastan ’ but he could only do so 
when he had severed his connection with the Oudh Akhbar. 
lie returned to Lucknow to settle the account but in. the interim 
the Hazar Dastan ceased publication and he stayed back. About 
this time Sharar published his first novel Dilchasp and his trans- 
lation from English of the famous novel of Bankim Chandra, 
Durgesh Naiidani which were highly welcomed. In 1886 A. D. 
Sharar was advised by Maulvi Bashir-ud-din to start a cheap 
monthly of a moderate size devoted to literature and history. 
In January 1887 came into existence the famous Dilgudaz which 
bad a chequered career of many deaths and births. Originally 
the yeEiiiy subscription was only one rupee but in 1888 it was 
raised to rupees two and a portion of historical novel w^as given 
away as a supplement. Happening to read ScotBs Talisman in 
a. railway journey Sharar was annoyed at the way the Moham- 
madaii religion and views were interpreted and he resolved to 
write 11 . 0 . 0 vel of the crusades in which he would glorify Moham- 
madan heroes and religion. The result was his Malakul-Aziz and 



Yirgiilia wldcli was published in 1886 and is the first historical 
noYcl in Urdu according to the English pattern. Though not 
free from detects it was a remarkable performance and laid the 
loimdatioii of historical novel and marked a beginning of series 
of soch novels which delighted the Urdu reading public for a 
very long time. Hasan and Angelina appeared in iiistalmeiitg 
in the Diigudaziii 1889 A. D. and was reproduced in a book form. 
Mansur Mohana similarly appeared in. 1890. Hasan, and Angelina 
relates to Home and .Eussia and Mansur Mohana to Sindh at the 
time of the invasion of Som.iiath by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 
He wrote his first historical drama entitled Shahid-i-Wafa, dealing 
with the episodes of the decadent Islam in Spain. In 1890 A. I), 
Sharar started a.not her weekly paper the which con- 

tained a biography of one of the scholars of ancient times. In 
1888 A. D. he had written the first part of Dil-kash a .novel 
dealing with the state of the present society but it remained 
incomplete, as also his Yusuf-o-Najma which was doled out to the 
public in instalments, as a supplement to the Dilgudaz. 

Jn 1891 A. 1). owing to financial embarrassment Sharar wm.nt 
His seeond jour- to Hyderabad to better his fortune. Tiie 
anf Dilgudaz was stopped. After a short stay he 

ami \‘oupnaiistie attracted the notice of VViqariil-umra w].io selec- 
aetivitles there. ted him as a companion, for his son who 'was 
being sent to England for his education. He went to Lucknow to 
set his affairs in order and returned early in the hope to sail The 
voyage was however postponed and Sharar isecepted a salary of 
Rs. 200 (Hyderabad currency). Sharar commenced to write his 
‘ History of Sindh ’ which was given to the world as a supple- 
me,nt to the Dilgudaz and later on reproduced in a book form in two 
volumes. He devoted much pidience and energy in its composi- 
tion and it discloses a fair ainoiiat .of scholarship and research. 
He was rewarded for his laboiws by Hatvab Wicpiriihuiiira who 
was nowH the Prime Minister by a present of Rs. 5,000 from 
State Treasury. In 1898 A. I). ' Sharar asked one of his friends 
at Lucknow to restart the Dilgudaz and one of his historical novels 
appeared in instalments in it. He wrote a,ii article on the 
‘ Family of the Prophet ’ -which gravely offended the religions 
susceptibilities of the Shias and evoked much criticism and anger. 

In the heat of this controversy Sharar was ordered to proceed 
His ioaimey to to England in the middle of :i893 A. D. The 
Enffiaiid, 1393 A. D. .Dilgudaz again ceased publication.. .His -,io-vel.^ 
were .e'i'eatlY in demand, and even his unfinished novels DLlkash, 
Yiisnf-o-Na-jma and Zsiyad aur Halawa were repriiiterl and 
were lirfi.slied by various other writers. Zayad a’Lir Halawa was 
liowmver finished by Sharar in England and published in India 
under the -title of Flora Florinda. : 



Ill England Sbara,r privately studied English and a little of 
Its retupn to French and returned to India in 1896 A. D. la 
Hy^Sepabacl, 1898 A. D. the Dilgudaz was resuscitated and 

appeared from Hyderabad with a novel dealing with the pre-Is- 
lamic days of Arabia as a supplement. His genius now took a his- 
torical turn. He was again unfortunate to wound the religious 
feelings and instincts of the Shias in a more violent manner by 
writing an article on Sakina, daughter of Hussain, grandson of 
the Prophet. It caused widespread resentment and many articles 
iiiid pamphlets were published in refutation. 

At the end of 1899 A. D. he went back to Lucknow with the 
His retuFn to permission of Wiqarul-umra. The office of the 
Lucknow witlrfre- Dilgudaz also went with him and the periodical 
HydeLaSu” Uter- started from Lucknow. He published 

arj and journaiis- the novel of Firdaus Bariri wliich had been 
tie oeeui>ations. composed during his stay at Hyderabad. In 

1900 A. D. the second volume of Ayyarii Arab, dealing with the 
pre-Islamic days of Arabia was issued as a supplement. Muquddas 
Naznin, another novel, was published. Sharar also triinslated 
Sir George Cos’s History of the Wars of Crusades and an Eng- 
lish novel under the title of Dakn ki Dulhan and gave them out 
in instalments in the Dilgudaz. Lithe same year he again ventur- 
ed into a new periodical called tlie Purdah-i-Asmat in the name of 
Syed Hasan Shah. It ad'^mcated the abolition of the Purdah 
and created quite a seueiition in all Muslim circles, the stronghold 
of the Purdah in India. Before this Sharar had settled views 
against this obnoxious institution as found in all its rigour. Sharar 
had written many articles against it in a periodical at Hyderabad 
entitled Muallim Niswan and had published in the same magazine 
his novel called Badrun-nisa ki Musibat and his drama Meva-i- 
Tulkh exposing the evils attendant on this custom. He incurred 
the odium of all the orthodox and conservative Mohammadans, 
a section of which had already been bitterly against him. In 

1901 A. D. he again left Lucknow for Hyderabad at the desire of 
Nawab Wiqarul-umra, his patron, and co.nsequently the Dilgudaz 
and the Pardah-i-Asmat ceased publication. After some time a 
revolution in the State politics compelled him to leave Hyderabad 
and retire to Lucknow where the Dilgudaz was again revived in 
1904 A, D. A fifth magazine was started but the Ithad which 
aimed at Hindu- Muslim unity and was an organ intended to 
promote and foster it died after a short life of a year and a half. 

Novels were composed and served to the public as a supple- 
ment to the Dilgudaz. In 1905 Shauqin Malka, a novel relating 
to the second crasade was given out ; in 1906 Yusnf-o^Najma. 
He made another venture in the domain of journalism and the 
Alarfan as the newspaper was called was mainly devoted to Sufism 
U.— 4S 



and divinity but it had a short run and ceased publication owing 
to Sharar’s* journey to Hyderabad. It was about this time that 
Sliarar started his series of the * Heroes of Islam.’ He published 
the lives of Junaid Bughdadi (1906) and Abu Bekr Shibli (1907). 
In 1906 Tarikh Sindh Part I was published in the Dilgudaz. In 
1907 Sharar went to Hyderabad where he was called to work as 
an Assistant Director of Education. In 1908 the Dilgudaz was 
published from Hyderabad, and in the same year the novel of 
Qais-o-Labna, the history of Sindh Part II and the life of Aghai 
Saheb appeared in iiistaiments in the Dilgudaz. In 1909 the Dil- 
gudaz ceased publication as Sharar liad to leave Hyderabad with 
his friends at the order of the Nizam. In that year, however, 
two novels saw the light of the day ; they weve Agha Sadiq ki 
Shadi and Mah-i-Falak which appeared with the magazine Piam-i- 
Yar of Lucknow. In 1910 the Dilgudaz was resuscitated and 
commenced publication at Lucknow where Sharar had gone after 
his banishment from Hyderabad. In 1912 he was invited by 
Maulana Muhtimmad Ah as an editor of tlie Hamdard on a salary 
of Rupees two hundred but the proposal did not materialise. In 
1918 the Nizam Sir Usman Ali Khan Baliadur called Sharar to 
Hyderabad to write his life but the idea was given up and Sharar 
was asked to write the history of Islam relating to the period 
of Khiiafat-i- Rashida, at Lucknow on a salary of rupees six hun- 
dred per mensem. Sharar compiled the history in three volumes 
of which the first volume is published and is included in the 
curriculum of the Osmania University. From 1910 onwards 
Sharar has employed himself in various literary pursuits. The 
output is very large and the works which are given below in 
chronological order range from brochures of a few pages to bulky 
volumes. 


(1) Philipana. Novel, 1910. 

(2) Giiaibdan Dulhan. Novel, 

1911. 

(S) Zawal-i-Bughdad. Novel, 
19.12. 

(4) xlsr-i'Qaclim. History, 

1912. 

(5) Husn ka Daku. Novel, 

1913. Part I. 

(6) Husn ka Daku, Part II. 
Novel, 1914. 

(7) Israr Darbar Harampur, 

Parts I and II. Novel, 

1914. 

(8) Rumat-ul-Kubra. Novel, 

1914. 


(9) Khofiiak-i-Muhabbat. 
Novel, 1915. 

(10) Alfonso. Novel, 1915. 

(11) Hindustan ki Mausiqi ; 
1916, (a lecture deliver- 
ed on Indian Music at 
Music Conference at 
Baroda). 

(12) Fatah-o-Ma£tuh. Novel, 

1916. 

(13) Urdu se Hindu ka Taa- 
luq, 1917, (a lecture 
read at Urdu Conference). 

(14) Tarikh Arz-i-Muquddus. 

History, 1917. 



(25) Aziza-i-Misr. Noyel, 1920. 

(26) Asir-i-Babul, 1920 (a 
historical poem). 

(27) Two parts o£ a history 
in Persian in 1921. 

(28) Tahra. Novel, 1923- 

(29) VViladat Sarwar-i-Alam, 
Life o£ the Propiiet, 
1923 (translated from 
the Arabic.) 

(30) Tarikh-i-Khilafat. His- 
tory, 1923. 

(31) Islam ka Qaman-i'Wi- 
rasat, Lecture, 1924. 

(32) Safarnama Imam Shaafi 
Life and Travels, 1924. 

(33) Mina Bazaar, 1925. 

(34) San-i-Asnaiii and two 
other lectures, 1925. 

(35) Mayyar-i-Ziudagi, 1926, 
Lecture. 

(36) Neki ka Phal. Novel, 
1926. 

Most of his lectures, articlcvS, reviews a ad contributions have 
been published by S.yed Mubarak Ali of Lahore after they had 
been systematically arranged by Sharar in eight volumes com- 
prising 13 books under the comprehensive title of Mazamiii 
Siiarar, The most interesting and notable volume is the one 
which describes in, excellent language the last phase of .Lucknow 
civilization and it would prove a mine of information to the 
future research student of the period, 

Sharar had a very eventful career and the remarkable feature 
Outstanding' fea- life is his daring as an ^ enterprising 

tures of Sliarar’s journalist, an art then not much in vogue in 
India. His numerous ventures and his many 
trips to Hyderabad point to a restless spirit and bold ambitions. 
Another outstanding feature is his prolificness and his ease to 
turn out works of fiction by dozens. He is the author of more 
than fifty books which he produced with rapidity unrivalled 
in India. Another striking quality is his versatality. He is a 
novelist, a historian, an essayist, a critic, a man of letters, a 
reformer, a journalist, a dramatist, an educationist, and ocea- 
sionally a politician. 

As a novelist liis position as a founder of historical novel has 
Siiapar as a no- already been acknowledged but unfortunately 
veiist, his merits the rapidity in composition and his prolificness 
and defects. never enable his novels to be works of art. 


(15) Babak Kharmi. Novel, 
1917. 

! ■ (16) Jua-i-Haq, Part I. Novel, 

1917. 

i (17) Qirat-iil-Ain, Life, 1917. 

; (18) Masih-o-M.asihat; History, 

1 917 (Part II of Tarikh 
! Arz-Muqqudus). 

j (19) Babak Kharammi, Part 

i II. Novel, 1918. 

(20) Arab Qabl-az-Islam. flis- 
I tory, 1918, (Part Hi of 

i Tarikh iVrz-i-Muquddus) 

j (21) Lubat-i-Gheen. Novel, 

! 1919. 

(22) Jua-i-Haq, Part II. 
Novel, 1919. 

• (23) Khatim-ul-Miirsalin, Life, 

1919. 

; (Part IV of Tarikh Arz- 

i-Muqqudus. 

^ (24) Saqila-Min-Islam. His- 

I tory, 1919. 



He worked at them with amazmg haste and certain defects are 
noticeable which could have been avoided with more diligence 
and labour. His novels cover a wide range and relate to the 
various periods of history of dilferent countries, the age of 
crusades, the days of Moors in Spain, the early days of 
Mohaminadans in India, the pre-Mamie and Islamic days in 
Arabia and the present times. Scenes are laid in Rome, Russia, 
Egypt, Native States of India and various other places. A deep 
study of the manners and customs of different people at different 
ages which the novels treat of was a necessary qualification for 
the novelist. Sharar was not fully equipped Eind hence there 
is an absence of ‘ local colour ’ which is required to make the 
novel realistic and distinctive. He has failed to catch the spirit 
of the times. His historical novels show little or no research 
and scholarship. There is no very proper setting to his themes. 
They are very superficial with no distinction of different customs, 
modes of thought, habits and turns of expression. They neither 
show any great imagination. Sharar ’s manner is essentially that 
of a journalist and iiot of a novelist to whom scholarship, close 
study and imagination are necessary equij^ments. In all these 
novels he has tried to glorify Islam sometimes at the expense of 
other religious and nationalities. They embody the spirit 
abroad, the spirit to revive the glory of Mohammadanism an 
important feature of the Nineteenth century. The society 
novels dealing with the present age are conventional and contain 
the usual incidents and intrigues of lovers. Dilkash and Dilchusp 
are alike in the matter of treatment and in story. No great 
characterization is visible and the love described is not of a 
very high order. There is no dynamic quality in the character 
of his novels. Circumstances and situations may sometimes vary 
but the characters very much remain the same. There is no 
individuality in characters. One hero resembles the other. The 
language of the dialogue from t lie highest to the lowest is pitched 
in the same key and is often too highly polished to represent 
the real in life. Events do not move with natural progression but 
happen unexpectedly in a way different from what is demsiiided 
by the situation. 

As a journalist none excels him amongst his contemporaries. 

As a critic he was competent but was sometimes 
Sharar as a jour- captious, prejudicial and combative. Sharar is a 
born fighter. The controversy wdiicli raged 
round Dayashankar’s Gulzar-i-Naaim originating witli Sharar in 
which he brought out ail sorts of charges against the author 
and the work shows that his criticism was warped by his 
prejudices. 

Sharar has, however, the courage of his convictions, and he 
has unhesitatingly placed his Views befor’C the public little caring 



whose feelings and susceptibilities were being wounded. His 
articles on Sakiiia and Khandan liisalat and on the Purdah and 
his novels dealing with the life of the nawabs of Indian States 
caused widespread resentment. As a historian Siiarar’s work is 
commendable. His numerous books on history fostered the love 
for such books and created an interest in the past. His history 
of Sindh is well spoken of and his studies of the preHslainie 
days of Arabia are interes ting if not very accurate and learned. 
As an essayist Sharar ranks very high and outruns his compeers 
and his short readable articles are sprightly and well informed. 
The Dilgudaz is a store-house of interesting essays on various 
subjects and is unrivalled in that respect. A very interesting 
account of the last King of Oxidh and his court %vas appearing in 
its pages but it was cut short by the death of Sharar. He should 
not be judged as a dramatist for he produced only two literary 
dramas which are moderate in worth. As a jourriaiist and an 
essayist he is pre-eminent. 


His achievements. 


liis debt to Urdu novel is immense. He is the pioneer o£ 
historical novels in Urdu as Sir Walter Scott 
wiis of English. lie systematised plot and 
devoted attention to the sustained evolution of character though 
both those things still admitted of great improvements. He 
widened the sphere of Urdu novel and gave it a status. Inci- 
dentally he demonstrated the capacity of plain unvarnished 
prose for all purposes, liis Urdu is crisp and his style is 
admirably adapted for novels and essays. It found a number of 
imitators and the mushroom crop of novels that flood the market 
testify to his great success. 


Abdul Halim Sharar with all liis shortoomings has conferred 
His osition great advantages on Urdu and by his numerous 

achievements is entitled particularly in the 
domam of the novel, essay and history to be ranked as one of the 
leading writers of his age. He died in December 1826 A. D. 


In the beginning of the present century the novel attained 
The popularity of a popularity undreamt of. Cheap printing 
the novel. and postal facilities scattered the novels broad- 

cast and brought a rich harvest of profit to the enterprising pub- 
lisliers. Most of the novels are of a catch-penny character. 
Seiisation-mongeriiig is their keynote. They are cither hurried, 
inaccurate and garbled translations or adaptations of English 
novels or vapid original works of the dull and dry authors them- 
selves. .Vlost of the writers are hacks in the employment of the 
publishers. The number of authors good, bad and indifferent, 
is legion and a few important ones of outstanding merit could 
only be mentioned here, ' 



Mii’za Mohammad Hadi Ruswa, B.A., Pli. D. with the 
poetical pseudonvmn of Mirza, and Ruswa is 
Mhza Hadi Eiuwa, pupil in poetry of AuJ. He wrote a drama 
called Miiraqqa-i-Lailah Majmin which is quite clever. He writes 
poetry in the manner of Ghalib and mostly composes poems with 
Nature as his theme. His masterpiece in fiction is Umrao Jan 
Ada an autobiography of a literate dancing girl of Lucknow 3 
Umrao Jan, poetically entitled Ada, in the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. It is extremely readable, is unfit ten in a flowing 
pictuersque style, with a systematic plot and with characters bold- 
ly brought out in relief. It is harmonious and consistent through- 
out and is exceeding entertaining. Nowhere could be found 
a greater air of verisimilitude or a more faithful copy from life. 
The language is very clear and sweet. There are pen-pictures 
of the life and society of that period which are truthful without 
any exaggeration or for the heightening of effect. His other 
works are Naubahar, Umeed-o-Bim, Kliun-i-Ashiq, Khun-i-Joru, 
Sharif Zada and Zat-i-Sharif. He is now employed in the trans- 
lation bureau of tbe Osmania University at Hyderabad but the 
originality must be throttled out by the nature of his work. 

Hakim Mohammad Ali who died recently was the author 
Hakim Moham- oi a few novels, chief amongst them being 
Ali. Ibrat, Hasan Sarwar, Dewal Devi, Gora, Nil 

ka Sanp, Ram Piyari, Jaafar-o-Abbasa and Akhtar-o-Hasina. 
Some of these wmrks in fiction are translations. Nil ka Sanp 
is the rendering of Haggard’s Cleopatra or Serpent of the 
Nile. Deval Devi and Jaafar-o-Abbasa are historical novels. 
Hakim Mohammad Ali though superior to most of the Urdu 
novelists has not reached to the level of first class novelists. 
He has failed to catch the. spirit of the times There are no 
pictures of the periods or state of society he describes. He 
shows a lack of knowledge of human nature and is not skilful 
in probing into springs of motives, is monotonous and sermonizes 
too much. 

Rashidul-Nhairi of Delhi is said to be the successor to the 
style of Nazir Ahmad, He has devoted his 
Rashidul-Khairi. attention to the women folk and their edu- 
cation, advancement, and woes are his favourite themes. He 
delights in tragedies of human life and has been called ‘ Musawwar- 
i-Gham ’ or Painter of Sorrows. He is a prolific writer. Some 
of his important novels are : — 

1. Subah-i-Zindagi. 2. Sliam-i-Zindagi. 3 . Shab-i-Zindagi. 
4 . Nauha-i-Zindagi. 5 . Johar-i Qidamat. 6. Urus-i-Karbahi, 
7 , Mah-i-Ajam, 8. Zurah-i-Maghrib. 9. Maufluda, 



Niyaz Fatehpuri is an old free lance in journalism and letters. 
Niyaz Fateh purl. He aims to be a stylist and Iove,s to write in 

a sort of poetic prose. The effect is, however^ 
marred when overdone and it has often the appearance of 
artificiality and labour. It needs more refinement and requires 
to be judiciously handled on subjects which can bear it suitably, 
'ho him, however, belongs the credit of opening another avenue 
and striking another vein. He has translated Tagore’s Gitanjali 
into Urdu and often seeks for subject in Grecian or Bomaii 
Mythology. His ‘ Cupid and Psyche Vl^arrikh Sayyah ki Diary 
or tlie Diary of a Man from Mars appear to be borrowed from 
English works. Some of his novels and works Yek Shair ka 
Anjam or the Fate of a Poet and Gahwar-i-Tamuddun or Cradle 
of Civilization dealing with the part played by women in advanc- 
ing the civilization, are readable and interesting. He is the editor 
of the ‘ Nigar a high class Urdu Magazine in his characteristic 
style which contains translations, sometimes unacknowledged, 
from English works and periodicals. 

Khwaja Hasan Nizami of Delhi was born in 1390 A. H. of 
Khwaja Hasan very poor parents, in the sanctuary of iihwaja 
Nizami. Nizam-uddin Aulia in Delhi. He commenced 

his career by writing to papers. For some time past he was 
suspected by Government and was shadowed by the police. Pie 
enjoyed some influence by virtue of his position and his pro- 
fession as a Sufi. He is the author of about 50 books and pamph- 
lets, which are not always remarkable for very inspiring 
message or high thought. His forte is to w'rite in an attractive 
manner about commonplace subjects and thoughts. He has a 
knack of inventing, arresting and queer titles. His style is 
lucid, simple, easy and attractive. His works do not show any 
profundity of thought. He has published about 10 books 
regarding the Mutiny. Some of them are translations and some 
relate to the wanderings and pathetic fates of the descendants of 
Bahadur Shah. liis Krishna Biti is much liked by Sufis and 
Mohammadans. Some of his works are : — ■ 

1. Milad Nama. 2. Moharram Nama. 3. Yazid Nama. 4, 
Gbadr Delhi Key Afsauoii ka Pahla Hissa. .5. Krishna Biti. 
6. Bibi ki Talim. 7. Aulad ki Sbadi. 8. Jag Biti Kahanian. 
9. Khutut Akbar Allahabadi. 

The most promising wuiter in tlie domain of fiction is Prem 
Chand ” wBo commenced his career by writing 
f pern an . g^ort delightful stories very much in the style 
of Tagore. “ Prem Chand ” is the sobriquet of Munshi Dhanpat 
Eai, B. A., wdio w’as born in 1937 Sambat. His father’s name is 
Munshi Ajaib Lai and he is a resident of a village near Pandey 
Pur, Benares. He read Persian for about eight years in the 



beginning and then commenced the study of English and joined 
the Collegiate School of Benares from where he passed his 
entrance examination. He lost his father at the age of fifteen 
and his mother at the age of seven. He took up service in the 
education department and continued his studies privately. His 
literary career starts from 1901 and he wrote many articles in 
the Z'amami. In 1904 he wrote and published a Hindi novel 
entitled ‘ Prema ’ from Indian Press, Allahabad. In 1912 lie 
wrote Jalwa-hAisar and in 1918 Bazar-i-Husn in two parts, 
Prem Oh and is equally adept in Hindi and he has written Sewa 
Sadan, Prem Ashram, Rangbhum, Kaya Kalp. Urdu translations 
of these Hindi novels will be published. Kmigblium is a drama 
of peculiar charm and beauty with the great tragedy of Karbala 
as the main theme. Urdu translation of it with the title of 
‘ Karbala ’ is being published in the Zamaiia in instalments 
His short stories are gems and shine resplendently amongst the 
dross of Urdu fiction. He is the first to find an interest in the 
peasantry of India and his pictures of life notably of rural area 
are extremely remarkable and truthful. He never exaggerates, 
never deviates from the truth and the natural. His works are 
finished and a})|)ear to be written with singular ease and force. 
His similes are delightful, homely and apt and a(id considerably 
to the interest and effect. He shows wonderful mastery over 
language, Urdu and Hindi, and has keen insight into the workings 
of Imrnaii mind and various motives underlying human action. 
He has full knowledge of the weaknesses, prejudices and predelic- 
tions that sway men and women in their thoughts and actions. 
Humour and pafchos are brought into play as sunshine and shade. 
The characters are individualistic, distinctive, living and full of 
interest. He is at his best in his short stories of which he is the 
real originator in Urdu. His long novel Bazar Husii or ‘Beauty 
Shop ’ in two volumes covers a wide canvas and loses some of 
its interest. With experience and practice in the craft Prem 
Chand has a brilliant future before him. Latterly lie has been 
drawn towards Hindi for want of adequate appreciation b,y Urdu 
knowing people. Prem Chand wields a powerful and facile pen. 
He is a man of letters with progressive ideas in social reforms 
and political matters. His pregnant articles on Hindu- Muslim 
unity iuid on tlie Kew Age (Dor-i-Jadid) wiiicb appeared in the 
Zamana are remarkable. 

His Urdu works are : — 

1. Prem Pachchisi, Parts I and II. U Collections of sliorr 

2, Prem Battisi, Parts I and II. j stories. 

Bazar-i-Husn, Parts I and II. 

4. Karbala. 


Another capable writer o£ short stories is a gentleman from 
the Punjab who writes under the pseudonym 
“ Sudai’shaii ” o£ ‘ Sudarshan.’ He shares all the qualities of 
* Frem Chand ’ though in a lesser degree. He lacks the touches 
of a master and his language is not so literary nor flawless. He 
is the author of many books both original and translations and 
with practice and experience he is sure to rise to great heights. 

1. Muhabbat ka Intiqam which earned for the author a prize 
of Rs. 500 from the Punjab Government. It was originally 
written in Hindi but was rendered into Urdu. 

2. Chandan with an introduction by Khwaja Hasan Hizami 
is a collection of fifteen short stories. 

3. Baharistan with an introduction by Munshi Prem Chand 
is another collection of short stories. 

4. Tahzeeb ke Tazianey is a translation of some of the 
trenchent and forceful articles of the famous Bengali satirist 
and novelist Baiikim Chandra Ghatterjea. 

(5) Zahrila Ab-Hiyat is a translation of a Bengali novel 
from the pen of Bankim Chandra Ghatterjea. 

(6) Aorat Id Muhabbat is another translation of a work of 
D. L. Roy. 

(7) Begunah Mujrim is another novel based on Bengali and 
French materials. 

(8) Sada Bahar Phul is a collection of eighteen short stories. 

There are a host of writers of short stories in Urdu and it 

is impossible to mention the names of all or 
Other writers. ^4. j x • 4.* 4. • j 

even to do scant justice to their powers and 

works. Hamid“ullah Afsar besides being a poet and critic of 
ability has also written short stories and a collection is being 
published under the title of ‘ Dali ka Jog ’ and other stories, Maj- 
noon Gorakhpuri has also given some good stories. Khan Ahmad 
Hussain Khan, the editor of the Shabab Urdu, has wTitten many 
elever short and long stories. Syed Abid Ali, Hakim Sbuja and 
many other writers are worthy practitioners of the art. Zafar 
Umar has written excellent detective stories. There are many 
lady writers especially in the Punjab wbo deserve credit for 
writing interesting stories. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


URDU DRAMA- 

Urdu Drama is an exotic having been transplanted on Urdu 
soil in the middle o£ 19th century. It has now 
Ordu Drama. taken roots and bids fair to have a steady and 
robust growth. 

The love for dramatic representation is inherent in every 
nation whether in the pinnacle of civilization 
^^The^mnvepsality in the abyss of ignorance andi barbarism. It 

o rama. ingrained in human nature. In some coun- 

tries this artistic instinct was repressed as the orthodoxy in 
Mohammadan countries tabooed all forms of imitation which im 
eluded drama, sculpture, painting, dancing and music. The 
growth and development of fine arts is purely the history of 
hetredoxy or relaxation in orthodoxy in those countries. Hence 
Persian furnished no models to Urdu. Persian however could not 
escape the influence of the artistic instinct. The nearly crushed 
drama found a vent in the religious lamentations of passion-plays 
held to commemorate the tragic deaths of Hasan and Hussain on 
the fields of Xarbla. Religion which' was the domineering feature 
of the previous age used drama and every other form of literature 
as vehicles to propagate its morals. The miracle or mystery 
plays of the European continent and England evolved from the 
rich symbolic liturgy of the church, the religious plays in Sans- 
krit and in Hindi, the latter being played in temples and on 
festive occasions, the passion plays of Abermergau clearly point 
to their origins. In India religion still dominates the drama. 
Legends drawn from the rich store-house of the Purans and old 
mythology, skilfully or crudely woven into the web of drama 
invariably atti’act thousands. The people retire delighted with 
scenic effects, indigenous music and the morals the play in- 
culcated. 

In India Drama had achieved a high level of efficiency. It 
was to be hoped that classical Sanskrit drama 
Why classical which had attained to a very high level of ex- 
and Hindi Drama ceiience would exercise no mean miluence on 
eje^eised no in- Urdu Drama. It was unfortunate that Sans- 
krit as in the matter of prosody played no part 
in its formation. All the splendid heritage of Sanskrit drama 
was lost to Urdu which should have been a fit successor to it. 
The reasons are not far to seek. Sanskrit drama had passed its 
golden age. It was not a living thing and was sealed in books. 
Its masterpieces were not available in vernacular. It had ceased 



to be acted. In the beginning the Buddhists and Jains shunned 
the drama but seeing its usefulness as a vehicle for spreading 
their doctrines, they patronised it and the Buddhist drama reach- 
ed its apogee in the time of emperors Harasha and Ashok. 
With the decline of Buddhism and the ascendancy of Brahmanisms 
the drama could not retain its original position of honour because 
of the unsettled condition of the country due to the invasion 
of foreigners Jand to the lack of wealth. The drama degenerated 
and the profession lost its splendour and prestige. With the 
formation of companies by low class of people, the quality of 
dramas was greatly lowered, the actors were held in no esteem 
and the subject-matter was often obscene. At the time when 
Urdu was in its swaddling clothes the Sanskrit drama was a sealed 
book and the Hindi drama was in a degenerate condition. Besides 
Urdu from its infancy was caught in the meshes of Persian. 
Its wet nurse had ousted the legitimate mother. Persian tradi- 
tions, literary usages and ideals dominated it. It was fondled 
by Persian scholars and it drank deep from the founts of Persian 
culture and literature. The apathy and indijfference of the Sans- 
krit scholars threw the babe into the arms of Muslims completely. 
The Persian scholars as a rule cared very little for Sanskrit and 
its prosody and drama were thus lost. Had the scholars been a 
little versed in Bhasha and Sanskrit drama and cared for it or 
had the Pandits been a little zealous in the fostering of Urdu, its 
destiny would have been changed and it would have given 
crushing answers to the criticisms of many critics. 

Urdu drama as pointed out in an admirable article by Mr. 

Abdulla Yusuf Ali, I.C.S., is of composite char- 
ingredients of acter and the various influences which have gone 
Urdu Drama. formation can roughly be classified under 

the following heads : — 


1. Classical Sanskrit drama. 

2. Purely religious Hindu play or Hindu miracle plays and 
mythologies. 

3. The Folk play as seen in Swangs, pageants, Naqals, and 
comic farces. 

4. The Perso-Mohammadan love poetry and its legends. 

5. English stage and modern European stage conditions. 
Sanskrit drama has left very little impress on Urdu drama. 

Some of its masterpieces have been rendered 
Sanskrit drama- Urdu and adapted for stage. Lately a 

reaction has set in and some of its canons are being adopted not- 


ably the way in which the play opens, A prologue in which the 
Sutradhar Qv thQ master of ceremonies in company with his wife 
Sutradharini discourses and lays down the rough outline and the 
purpose and heralds the advent of the play. The Bidushak or 



clown is also an inevitable concomitant of Hindustan! drama but 
his sphere is removed and he is rarely allowed to interfere in the 
serious business of the play. 

The Hindu mythologies have exercised considerable influ- 
ence and have supplied Urdu drama with in- 
HiBdu mlpaele exhaustible material to work upon. They 
Folfels. '^^'6 what Holinshed’s Chronicles, Pliitarch^s 

Lives and Hall’s Chronicles were to Shakes- 
peare. The germ of Urdu drama lies in these legends. From 
a very long time dramatic representations of the leading in- 
cidents of the lives of Rama and Krishna were given in temples 
on appropriate festivals to instruct the unlettered masses in the 
truths of their religion, to inculcate morals, to point out to their 
heroic deeds and beautiful lives and to awaken a lively sense of 
religion. The incidents from the Rainayana were exhibited and 
are still exhibited in Dashera festival when Rama returned trium- 
phant after his conquest of the demon Ravana, the king of Ceylon. 
Appropriate verses from the Rainayana were recited. This has 
recently been dramatized into Karn Natak and the Ramayana and 
appeals widely and strongly to the religious-minded and to the 
ladies. The amorous ditties of Krishna exercised a greater influ- 
ence and helped to bring the Urdu dramas into existence. ‘ The 
loves of Krishna and Radha are responsible for much of purely 
indigenous erotic poetry in Hiudi and Bengali. There were many 
peripatetic mundalis or companies which went about giving per- 
formances and generally started from Muttra and Brindraban the 
scene of such loves. Music and dancing were the main features 
of the performances.’ These wandering companies had no status 
in society nor were wealthy and catered mostly for the populace. 
They toured from place to place, had impromptu stages, borrowed 
clothes occasionally from the washerman, rudely painted their faces 
and sometimes gave an improvisatorial performance in the light of 
torches on scanty payment. A lurid picture of their condition 
is drawn by Maulana Ghanimat in his famous masnavi Nairang-i- 
Ishq composed in the reign of Aurangzebe. He calls the per- 
formers BJiagat haz. Such performances made a strong appeal to 
the senses. Wajid Ali Shah of Oudh was noted for his luxury 
and voluptuousness. These performances found much favour 
in his eyes and he himself started many companies for his court. 
He himself disported personating the Kanhia and his many 
dancing girls decked in the bejewelled and gorgeous dresses figur- 
ing as his gopis. The singing and dancing in mordern Urdu 
drama are gifts of these Rahas mundalis and they were further 
strengthened by the imitation of operas imported from the French 
drama at the instance of the European companions of Wajid Ali 
Shah, the Rangila Pia.” 



The swangs may aptly be compared to the Pageants which 
, contributed to the growth of the English 

^0 p ay. drama. Such swangs are often seen along with 

processions on festival days. They are crude mimicry but the 
seeds of comic farce are clearly discernible in them. The old 
naqqals or buffoons, a necessary accompaniment of noble men and 
courts delighted their master and their guests with performances 
which ridiculed some well-known character or some indecorous 
custom. It was an art and required training. Jt counted sing- 
ing and dancing as its necessary accomplishments. The naqqals 
may be said to have a counterpart in the wandering companies 
of Elizabethan noblemen’s servants and retainers who played 
some part in the development of Elizabethan drama. Some of 
these naqqaU or professional clowns had independent parties and 
were hired for the occasion. Mir has noticed them in a qita in 
one of his poems. Their butts were misers, Banias and dancing 
girls who wmre their idvals in profession. These interludes are 
responsible to a certain extent for the comic element and farces 
in the modern Urdu drama. 

The Perso-Molmmmadan poetry was the stock-in-trade of 
Perso-fflohamma- Urdu dramatists. ‘ Urdu poetry is peculiarly 


dan poetry 
ieg’ends. 


and 


English stage. 


adapted for melodramatic and amorous pur- 
poses. The early dramas ’were full of rant, 
harangues pitched high and sweet melting maudlin love. The 
rhyming prose and poetry in which they were written were not- 
ably the products of Urdu. Urdu is capable of much vigour ; 
its antithesis is very pleasing ; its intonation is very sweet. It 
could thus easily be adopted for love or for war. It was equally 
potent to express many shades of emotion.’ The Perso-Muham- 
madan poetry has furnished many stories for dramatization and 
once reigned in great popularity. 

The influence of English stage and its traditions is immense. 

Urdu stage is flooded witli translations from 
English dramas. “ In stage-craft, in the 
mechanism of theatre, in scenery and costumes, in organisa- 
tion and management of the audience, in the divisions of the 
play and the arrangement of the parts Eoglish influence is 
obvious.” 

All these elements are being blended together and with 
time and attention Urdu drama is sure to emerge a splendid 
product. 

Urdu dramas can easily be classified under the following 
heads : 

1. Original 

2. Translations. 



There are very few original dramas and they relate to politi* 
calj topical and social subjects. Translations are from 

1. Sanskrit language. 

2. English and European languages through English. 

3. Persian stories. 

4. Other vernaculars of the country principally Bengali, 
Marathi and now Hindi. 

The stories of the dramas are from 

1. Purans and Hindu mythology. 

2. Perso- Arabic legends. 

3. Indian legends. 

4. Indian tales early, mediasval and modern* 

5. English and European stories. 

6. Real life, present day politics and social evils. 

The earliest Urdu drama extant is the Inder Sabha (the Court 

of Indra) composed by Amanat, a pupil of the 
celebrated poet Nasikh and a courtier of Wajid 
Ali Shah who wrote it it is said at the instance 
of his master. A Hindi poet Nawaz made a 
translation of Sakuntala the world-famous play 
of Kalidas which has now been translated in 
many European and Asiatic languages. It was 
done by the command of Farrukh Siyyar but 
it was not a faithful translation as it was written in the manner 
of the great epic Mahabharat. It could not be called a drama 
in the modern sense as it had no entrances and exits for the 
characters, no characterization and little or no action. It was 
more or less a story and as it was written in Brij Bhasha and in 
Dohas it does not strictly pertain to the domain of Urdu. The 
comic farces or naqals and Bahrupicis were very popular with the 
later Mughals and Nawabs of Oudh and such performances were 
well applauded and munificently rewarded. The merry monarch 
of India Mohamad Shah popularly known as Rangila Badshah it 
is said was in the midst of a comic farce whilst the army of Nadir 
Shah was advancing on Delhi and news could only be announced 
to him through these professional clowns. These naqals had no 
literara scripta and were often impromptu performances impro- 
vised at the suggestion of the monarch to excite ridicule and 
laughter and to afford pleasure and amusement. Lucknow fol- 
lowed suit and with the establishment of the capital at Lucknow 
and security of the dynasty the Nawabs indulged in pleasures and 
refined sensualism. The reign of Wajid Ali Shah saw the high 
water mark of opulence, luxury, splendour and pomp. There 
was wealth, luxury, gaiety frivolity, dancing and music on all 


The opulent and 
pleasure loving- 
courts of the King- 
of Delhi and the 
Nawab-klng- of 
Lucknow^ and their 
enter tainments. 
How they influ- 
enced Urdu drama. 



sides I gallant man and amorous women ; life glided on a path of 
roses through fragrant orange groves cheered by music of songs 
and led by the sportive leaders of the rosy hours and the land of 
the lotus-eaters seemed but a pale reflection of the fairy land in 
which thousand passed their lives in mirth and laughter. Princes 
and noblemen, courtiers and grandees, lapped in luxury and wait- 
ed on by the splendours of the world presented a magnificent 
spectacle to the eye.” It was in such a court that Urdu drama 
took its rise. The courtiers and the companions of Wajid All 
Shah were always devising new means to affoi'd amusement, 
diversion and fun to their gay master. One of the French com- 
panions mooted the idea of stage and presented the scheme of 
opera which was in the heyday of popularity in France. It was 
readily accepted as it could utilise the thousands of beautiful 
singers who thronged the Court. Amanat was asked to write 
the play and give it an Indian garb. He wrote Inder Sabha in 
1270 A. H. (1853 A. D.) It is a musical comedy, a sort of an 
opera. As soon as the play was ready a stage was erected in the 
Qaisar Bagh and gorgeously decorated. Wajid Ali it is said took 
up the role of Rajah Inder wdiose counterpart he thought himself 
on earth and his courtiers were assigned other parts appropriate 
to them. The dancing girls liejewelLd and superbly dressed acted 
as Peris and the epicurian Kawab disported with them. They 
were private theatricals and no outsider could gain admittance. 
A controversy has been going on about the part played by the 
foreigners in ushering the Urdu drama into existence. Abdul 
Halim Sharar has challenged this statement and has averred that 
no foreigner was responsible for its birth. The origin is clouded 
in obscurity and there is no authoritative history of the period 
which could throw light on this directly but it appears that the 
foreigners did play some part in moulding Urdu drama in its 
genesis and at least in furnishing the germ of the idea about the 
form of the composition and equipment of the stage. Nur Ilahi 
and Mohammad Umar in their book entitled Natak Sagar have 
marshalled facts in reply and depend upon the oral traditions of 
Balliwala Khurshedji, an actor of the period and the internal 
evidence furnished by the Inder Sabha, the presence of the Euro- 
peans, the borrowing of the stage equipment and the fondness 
of Wajid Ali Shah for new diversions and sensations. It how- 
ever cannot be said with any degree of certainty that Wajid Ali 
Shah and his courtiers took part in the acting or that the Inder 
Sabha was just staged in Qaisar Bagh for the exclusive delectation 
of the King or that Amanat wrote it at his express command. 

‘ The plot is of the thinnest. The play opens wdth the scene 
Piotof Inder Sa- of Raja IndeFs Court, the Inder Sabha proper 
ill which Raja Inder is shown seated in, a 
gorgeous throne in a magnificent hall with rows of courtiers on 



either side and two Deos Lai Deo and Kala Deo in attendance. 
Peris are then introduced one by one Piikhraj Peri of topaz 
resplendence comes first, Nilam Peri of sapphire hue next, the 
Lai Pari of ruby lustre and last but not the least appears Sabz 
Peri of emereld sheen, the heroine of the play. Each of these 
Peris in succession dressed in gorgeous costumes entertains the 
audience with a rich variety of dances and songs, z.e., ghazal, 
chiiands, thiimris, basants, dhan bahar, boli, sawan and choubola 
and then the curtain falls. In the second scene Sabz Peri 
who had fallen in love with a mortal named Gulfam (Rose face) 
takes Kiila Deo in her confidence and asks him to transport her 
beloved from the mundane regions to her boudoir. Kala Deo 
complies with her request and then follows an interesting and 
enlivening scene of the advances of Sabz Peri and the rebuffs of 
the young prince. So much is the Peri enamoured of Gulfam 
that she on his insistent demands takes him to see the Court of 
Inder where his presence is detected and as a punishment for 
intrusion is thrown into the well to die and the Peri is exiled 
with her wings clipped. The Peri is however full of resources 
and burning for her beloved disguises herself as a jogin and 
cliarms the ear of Inder with her enchanting melodies. She is 
allowed to name her own gift as a reward for her enthralling 
songs and she throws off her disguise disclosing her identity and 
asks for Gulfam with whom she is united in a further dazzling 
scene of dance and song.’ 

The love of mortals for celestials is conventional in Urdu 
tales and romances. The Peris of Persian mythology wLose seat 
is Mount Caucasus are pitchforked with the God of Hindu my- 
thology — Inder, but the anomaly is only apparent and not real. 
The Court of Inder is peopled with Aphsaras whose equivalent in 
Urdu is Peii and instead of using a word of Sanskrit origin a 
familar Persian word is employed. The action is very wmak 
indeed and there is absolutely no characterization. The langu- 
age is clear, simple and idiomatic. Even ordinary conversation 
is carried on in verses. 

Inder Sabha took the world by storm. It leapt into instant 
popularity. The secret of its phenomenal success lies in the 
beauty of its various songs which are of a high order and are the 
delight of the music-loving audience, for its gorgeousness and 
splendour and its scenic effects. So great was its success that 
Madarilal produced another Inder Sabha which though superior to 
Amanat’s play in dramatic merit is however superior to it in some 
measure in literary value. The popularity of Inder Sabha never 
diminished but grew apace and it was de resistance in the 
repertoire of the theatrical companies. So great was its demand 
that it was printed in various characters such as Devanagiri, 



Giijerati and Ginmiiklii and at various places and there are at 
lease I’orsy edirions in tlic India Offic- Library, It was uLo 
traaislated in German and ])riiited at i.cijjzig- in A. D. The 
commenced in IvSbr and it is no'.v cuiitemplatcc! to 
bring out a critical and an authoritative edition of the Inder 
Subiia at Lahore. 


With the deposition and deportation of Wajid Ali Shah 
festivities and frolics at Qaisar Bagh canri to 
D^?d u^^drama^-- Sablia found no home at Luck- 

The Gi’iginiU The- HOW with its turmoil and tribulations and it 
ofprs'tonlfFramil! travelled forth to Bou^iy. Sogiv.t uus the 
popiilaritj of inder bablia that it came to be 
exhibited in fairs and other places of public resort on the cheap* st 
scale as paisa performance. Most of the plujs shown in the market 
related to the mythology of Hindus and hence did not command 
universal popularity. Some Farsi youths came forward to 
celebrate stories from Persian mythology and put up iiiiprooiptu 
plays of Rustom and Solirab on impn, vised stage. These crude 
and immature jicrformaiiccs were criticised by tiiose who had 
seen European theatres and advice was freely given. The busi- 
ness in.sriiicts of the ihirsees were aroused who saw a vast field 
for tliemshlves, Tiie idea was taken up as a business proposition. 
It was about this time that the enterprising community of Par-is 
in India launched theatrical companies in big towns sucli as Delhi, 
Bombay and Calcutta in imitation of English theatres to cater 
for the amuseiiiciit of the |)ub!ic, Setli i’estunji Framji is the 
father and hero of tiie Urdu stage. He was also conversant with 
the language and wrote verses under the pseudmijoi of Rang 
and Parvin consulting K a wab Ali Nafees in poetical mutters. 
He floated a company called the ‘ Original 'riieatrical Com|;>tniy.’ 
The most notable actors were Parsis, Khurshedji Bailiwala, 
Gowasji Khattau, Sohrabji and Jehangirji. 


The language chosen for the drama was Urdu, not as it is 
spoken in all its purity amongst scholars in Delhi and Lucknow 
but intelligible to all. The aim of the dramatic company was 
commercial and it employ<^d tiie language understood in Bombay, 
Giijrat, Bengal and other parts of India. Poetry was invariably 
used in drama to lend vigour and charm and because of the fact 
that its prototype Inder Sabha was in verse. Malmniad Mian 
liaunaq Benarasi wrote plays for the company and for other 
companies which sprouted forth later. He also adapted plays 
from English and resided mostly in Bombay. He was flourishing in 
the closing decades of the nineteeth century. One of his plays is 
called Insa£-i- Mahmud Shah which was printed in Bombay in 
Gujerati chai'acters ill 1882 A. D. After w-ards Hiissaini Mian 
Zarif wrote copiously and flooded the market with many plays. 
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Raunaq resided at Bombay. I'he following are some of the many 
plays written by Zarif 


1. 

Natija-i-Asmat. 

10 . 

Grul Bakawali. 18. 

Aksir-i-Azam. 

:2. 

Khuda Dost 

11. 

Chitra Baka- 19. 

Islirat Sabha. 

8. 

Ohand Bibi. 


wali. 20. 

Furrukh Sabha. 

4. 

Tauhfa-i-Dilku- 

12. 

Hawai-Majlis. 21. 

Husn Afroz. 


sha. 

13. 

Hatim Tai. 22. 

Chlial Batao. 

5. 

Bulbul-i-Bimar. 

14. 

(4ul Sanobar. 23. 

Nairang-i-Ishq. 


(mentioned in 

15. 

Badr Munir. 24. 

Sitam-i-Hamaii. 


E'isana-i-Azad 

16. 

Tamasha- i- Ala- 25. 

Biireb Fitna. 


of Sarshar). 


uddin also 26. 

Nasir-o-Humayun. 

6 . 

Tuhfa-i-Dilpazir. 

called Chiragh- 27. 

Matam-i-Zafar. 

7. 

Shirin Farhad. 


i-Ajib. Bom- 28. 

Bazm Suleiman. 

8. 

Ali Baba.. 


buy, 1889. 29. 

Lai Clolmr. 

9. 

Lei la-o-Maj- 

17. 

Naqsli Sulei- 30. 

K hud ad ad. 


nun. 


mani. 



The Original Theatrical Company popularised drama to a great 
extent. It weaned people from other forms of entertainments. 
On the death of Framji the Company broke down and Balliwala 
and Cowasji started their separate companies. 

Balliwala was the sole pro,)rietor of the Theatrical company 
which set up a theatre at Delhi in 1877 A. D. 
T ha VictoiMa the time of Lord Lytton’s Darbar. Balliwala 
Balliwala. Talib was one ot the greatest comic actors. He was 
Benai’si the Dra- ^ genius in his line, a born actor with superb 
gifts. There was nothing of horse-play or 
coarseness in him. He never believed in tags of which Shakes- 
peare stood in awe. At his entrance the audience used to roar 
with laughter. Other artists in his troupe who contributed to 
the success of the Company wmre Rustoinji, Miss Klmrshed, Miss 
Mehtab and an European actress Miss Mary B'enton who achieved 
considerable renown in singing Hindustani songs, Balliwala was 
adventurous in spirit and he took the company to England where 
however it sustained heavy losses which were made up on its 
return to Bombay. Vinayak Prasad Talib of Benares was chosen 
as a play-wright of this company. He was a poet and a pupil of 
Rasikh Delhvi. He was a great writer of plays and improved the 
tone and language of the drama. He died in 1914 A. D. One of 
his famous, dramas Lail-o-Nahm' is based on Lytton’s Bay and 


Morning and preserves in some measure the beauty of the 
original. Some of his other most notable plays are j—- ■ 

1. Vikram Vilas. ■ 

2. Dilair Dilsher. 

3. Nazan. 

4. hfigah-i-Ghaflat. 

•5. Gopichand. 

6. Harishchandra. 

The Company went to pieces on the death of Balliwala who 
used to act in all the plays of Raunaq. 

Cowasji Khattau started a rival company called the Alfred 
Theatrical Company. Cowasji was a superb 
The Alfred The- tragedian. He is called the Irving of India a title 
which he more than any body else deserved. 
He acted the part of Romeo and Hamlet in a 
masterly manner. Like Balliwala he was a born actor. He died 
of diabetes at Lahore in 1914 A. D. Some of his other famous 
actors were Manclier Shah, Gulzar Khan, Madho Ram, Master 
Mohiin, Master Mancherji, Miss Zohra and Miss Gohor. Cowasji’s 
son Jahangir ji ran the show for about four or five years and then 
sold it to xMr. Madan who died in 1923 A. D. The first play- 
wright of this company was Ahsan Lacknavi. 

Syed Mahdi Hasan Lacknavi is the grandson of Hakim 
Nawah Mirza Shauq of Lucknow, the famous 
san ae navi. masnavis, Zahr lahq and Bahar Ishq. 

He is not only proficient in writing verses but is also skilled in 
music. He writes pure idiomatic Urdu and was then eminently 
qualified to write dramas. He has also written a life of Anis the 
great marsia w.riter and is an adept in reciting the marsias. He 
also tried to popularise Shakespeare on Indian stage. His plays 


Hamlet. 
Guinar Feroz. 


3. Ghandravaii. 


5. Bhul Bhulayan, 

6. Bakavuli. 

7. Chalta Purza. 


4. Dilfarosh. 

After Ahsan, Pandit Narayan Prasad Betab of Delhi was 
Betab Dellivl. chosen to write dramas. Betab was first noticed 
by the proprietor of Parsi Hatak Mandli whose 
name was Framji Appo who had however no keen aptitude 
for drama as a business man. Betab was the son of Maharaj 
Dahiarai. He took lessons in prosody and poetry from Sardar 
Mohammad Khan, Talib, pupil of Ghalib. He also submitted 
his poems for correction to Nazir Hussain Sakha. He took 
up play writing as a profession and resided at Bombay. He 
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issued a magazine now defunct entitled Sbakespeare ^vbich |.)iib‘’ 
lisbeU Urdu translations from the plays of the Bard of Avoru 
Some of his plays are 


1» Q-itl“i«Nazir. 5. 

2. Zabri Saiip. 6. 

3. Fareb Muhabbat. 7. 

4. Mahabharat. 8. 


Ramayan. 

Gorakb Dlianda, the first 
play staged in the Alfred 
Company. 

Patni Pratap. 

Krishna Sudama, 1922. 


Q itl-i-Nazir was the first play written by Betab for the Alfred 
Theatrical Company and it owed Its popularity to a certain extent 
to the fact that a prostitute of the name of Nazir of Delhi had been 
killed just then and itnvas the t alk of the city* Mahabbarat of Betab 
first played in 191 3 A.D. at Delhi created Cjitite a sensation for 
some time wiierever it was first staged and still holds the field ns 
one of tlie best IJj-du play.s Betab found no difiicnlty in extracting 
tliis work from the Mnhabharat a stosehouse of stirring ejiisodes. 
His talent however is abundantly displayed in iiittiiig off the 
salient points and giving tl em artij«tic touch or tone. He uses 
his Hindi with conscious command and the effect is instfintnnec us 
for in songs or lyrics Hindi is infinitely superior to Urdu. He has 
woven various episodes, viz.^ Daraupndi’s tearing of tiic Sari, to 
bind the bleeding finger of Sin'i Krishna and the st<jriea of Seva 
and Ciieta Chamars witl) great skill and effect. Tlie scene in wiiich 
attempt is made to disrobe Draupadi iias been condemned as 
repugiiiint to the highest canons of art as found in Sariskf ifc and 
ill English but it u liked because of the faith of tlie devout and 
because of its proving the prowess of the hero Lord Krisiina. 
Another defect noticed is ‘‘tlie old wor]<l attempt at representing 
Ilcl! and Heaven on the stage by childish and piimitive devices, 
'j lie language of Betab also is capable of great improviment 
lihyming ])rose is obtrusively common. Sanskrit words and 
plirases are often indiscriminately ])hieid ciieek by jowl with 
Arabic and Persian words thus producing an incongruous effect. 
Verses are sometimes too frequently em])loyed in (iialogues, even 
in heated discussions wbicli gives an air of artificiality to the 
scene”. ‘V\'itit all these defect- Betab improved coiisidi rably on 
the then existing drama. It is also alleged by some of his 
Ojqjoncnts that Betab being an Arya bamajist gave utterance to 
sentiments wiiich were disliked by Hindus but there is no sub- 
stance in this. Tnc fame of his plays however was lieightencd by 
t! c exccileucoif acting and singing of beautiful actresses sticli as 
Miss Gohur. “ His passion is intense and characierization force- 
ful and he has a keen sense of the dramatic.” Urdu drama made 
a distinct advance under him. 



Mohammad Ali Nakhuda floated a Company on the lines of t!:e 
^ Alfred and christened it Hhe New Allred’. Its 
pany of Moham- managing director was Sjohrabji a great comic 
actor who subsequently became a partner in the 
^ ‘ concern. It established its headquarters at 

Abmedabad after a chequered career. Abbas Ali wdio afterwards 
joined the Jubilee Company, and Amrit Lai Keshav were great 
actors and belonged to this company. Amrit Lai had connections 
with Miss Gohur another beautiful and good actress and the}’ 
both joined the Parsi Natak Mandli of Frainji Appu who gave the 
mariugeinent of the company to Amrit Lai and who produced the 
phi}' Amrit which was a result of collaboration of many h.ands, 
Amrit Lai however died in the prime of iiis age clue largely to 
bis riotous and gay life. The principal play-wrigLt was Agiai 
Mohammad JSliuii Hashr. 

Hashr is a native of Kasiimir but his family has long been 

„ . . residing at Benares being engaged in trade 

Bashc Kashmiri. c i T o i i •' n 

The Shake-speare ot shawls, rlashr was born at Amritsar. He 

Theatrieai Cora- jg n versatile man. He wrote many ciramiis for 
the ?%ew Alfred borrowing the plots from Etig- 
lish and European ■writers. He com])osGd a few oiiginul ones 
liimself. He started a company of his ownc dled the? Slrakespearo 
Theatrical Company after leaving tlie New Alfred. After a short 
lived career of triumph it expired at Sialkot causing much 
liiiuiicial loss. Agha Hashr went to Calcutta and h came a him actor 
in Madan aud Co. on a decent .salary. He occa.^'ionally indulges 
in the writing of dramas even wdien employed in the film industry. 

The following is the list of his plays ■ 

1. Shahid-i-Naz. 10. Sufaid Khun. Hindi play ss, 

2. Miir!d-i-8hak. 11. Khubsurat Bula, 1. Surdass 

3. Mithi Chlniii, 12. Klind parast. 2. Ganga Utran. 

4. Klmab-i-Iiasti. 13. Silver King. 3, Ban Devi. 

5. Tliaudi Ag. 14. Sham-i-Jawani, 4. Sita Baribas. 

6. Asir-i-Hirs. 15. Turki Hur. 5. ivladho Miirli. 

7. Taswir«i-wa£a. 16. Hindustan Qadim- 6. Shravan Kumar. 

8. Nara-i-Tiiuheed. o-Jadid. 

9. Suid-i-Ha-was, 17. Jurm-i-Nazr. 

18. Ankh ka Nasha. 

Agha Hashr has been called the ‘ Marlowe of Urdu stage’. “He 
delineates witli the force and vigour of a Marlowm, His charac- 
ters stand out in bold relief for the inten-sity of their £■ clings. 
His love is passiouate ; his pathos is burrowing and his grief knows 
no bounds. ' His versa tality and mastery of prose and verse, his 



vivacity o£ thoughts are displayed to advantage when he makes a 
pair of diametrically opposite characters thrust and parry as in a 
duel. Snell scenes are many and will be found in Asird-Hirs, 
Khiibsnrat Bala and Surdass. “ His defects are precisely those of 
Marlowe. Intensity rather than delicacy, deep colours and strong 
contrasts more than fine shades are the rule. This tells on refined 
or sensitive nerves particularly when the most horrible crimes are 
allowed by the author to be represented on the stage He is also 
charged with giving currency to the fashion of interweaving two 
different plots in the same play thus distracting attention and 
ruining denouement. Poetry often subordinates the action and is 
indulged in for its own sake. Paltry and contemptible jokes 
are also introduced sometimes which mar the beauty of the scene. 
He is occasionally very hasty and has not full control over the 
action of his play. With all his defects he is a notable personality 
and his works are creditable performances in Urdu dramatic 
literature. 

Old Parsi Theatrical Company came into being in the last 
Other Urdu Thea- eenturv. It had an eventful career. In 1901 
tPieal Companies A.D, it was burnt at Lahore but phcenix-like 
it revived again under the fostering care of its 
proprietor Seth Ardeshir who is also a great actor. The Jubilee 
Company of Delhi was started by a wealthy but profligate man of 
Delhi under the guidance of Syed Abbas Ali, a great actor, but had 
a short lived life. Abbas Ali acted in Gulru Zarina and Jan-i- Jahan 
Numa. Various otlier companies were started and were closed 
owing to want of wise management and finances. The IMiarat 
Vlyakul Company of Meerut after a short dazzling career with 
its wonderful play Buddha Bhagwan expired at Ahmedabad. The 
Imperial Company and the Light of India Company may be 
mentioned as two of their actors Hafiz Mohammad Abdulla and 
Mirza Nazir Beg Akberabadi composed a few dramas and recast 
and adapted many old ones which they sent out as their own. 

The following is the list of some of their plays 
Hafiz Mohammad Abdulla. 


Jashna Parastaii, 
1883. 

Sitain-i-Haman. 


5. Police Natak, 1891. IL 


0. Aehiq Janbaz. 12. 

7. Zolira-o- Bahrain. 13. 

8. Insaf Mahmud. 

9. Hira lianjba. 

10. Nur Jahan. 

Mirza Nazir Beg, a pupil op Hafiz Abdulla. 

Nal Daman, 1895. 5. Ham Lila. 5. Fisana-i-Aiaih, 1884 

Bahar-idshq. 4. Mahigir 6* Saiaush-i-Saldiun. 

7. Abul Hasan. 


o. All] am-i-Si tain, 
1880. 

4. Fetua-i- Khanuni. 


Leihib-o-M aj nun. 
Farhad Sliirin. 
Tamasha-i-Diipa- 
zir. The story 
of Benazir and 
Badr>i-Munir. 



Many prominent play Wrights of the period snch as Hafiz 
^ Mohammad Abdulla. Mirza Nazir Beg, Mian 

last decades of the Kaunaq nave been mentioned. 4- Mew minor 
nineteenth een- dramatists may also be named. Some of their 
works are preserved in the India Office Library. 
G-hulam Hussain Zarif wrote Anjam-i-Sakhawat, 1889, Mohammad 
Abdul Wahid Qais wrote Anjam-Nek-o-bad Insan, 1892, and 
Jalsahd-Piiristan, 1892. Fakir Muhammad Tegh wrote Anjam-i- 
Ulf at, 1881, and Benazir Badr-i-Munir, 1879. Firoz Shah Khan 
wrote Bhul Bhulaiyan (Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors) 1890; 
Ahmad Hussain Wafir wrote Bimar-i-Bulbul, 1870 ; Mir 
Jlaramat Ullah, Abdul Majid, Maqsud Ali, Umrao Ali who wrote 
Ilbert Bill, probably the first political drama in Urdu and wdio 
also adapted Shakespeare’s Hamlet under the name of Jeharigir 
were some of the numerous hacks of the period. 

Some of the dramatists are already noticed. A few remark- 

Dramatists in the ® 

eaply decades of All Diwana who is also an actor is the 

the twentieth een- author of Taiyed-i-Yazdani and Maharajia and 
is attached to the Alexandra Theatrical Com- 
pany. Miinshi Ibrahim Mahsbar of Amballa follows his master 
• Hasiir in his art and is a successful dramatist. His plays 

are : — 

1. AtshiNag. 6. Josh-i-Tauheed. 10. Mira Bai. 

2. Nigha-i-Naz. 7. Jang-i-Uerman. 11. Ilamara Khuda. 

3. Khud Parast. 8. Sunahri Kahn- 12. Chamakti Bijii, 

4. Dozaklii Hur. jar. 

5. Shakuntala. 9. Rasila Jogi. 

Munshi Kahmat Ali is an actor-dramatist and has gained 
considerable fame in the histrionic world, lie is the author of 
Dard-i-Jigar, Ba-wafa Qatil, Muhabbat ka Phool and Taswir-i- 
i Kahmat. Formerly he managed the Albert Theatrical Company 

1 but now he is the director of the Parsi Theatrical Company of 

Bombay. Dwarka Prasad Ufq is the author of Rain Natak 
describing the exploits of Rama but the play is of inordinate 
length. Mirza Abbas has written the following 

1. Nur Jehao. 3. Madan Manjari. 3, Shahi Farman, 1923. 

2. Nur Islam. 4. Sarkari Jasus. 

Agha Shair Qazalbasli of Delhi, a pupil of Dagh, wrote an un- 
' successful play called Hur-i-Jinnat. Lala Kishan Chaiid Zeba 

and Lala Nanak Chand Naz of the Punjab are the authors of 
I many dramas but the tendency to introduce too many uncommon 

' Hindi words is pronounced in their language and there are far too 

many instances of unfamiliar bilingualism in their plays. Lala 



Kaiiwiir Sen, M. A., Chief Justice, High Court, Knshinir, forincrly 
Frindpii! oftlie Law College, Lahore, uii emiueiif critieoi: dnneas, 
has brekeii uew ground in bis admirable pliiy Braiiin lul i\;;tai' 
by iising tlie heavenly bodies as dramatis jiersouce, Bisiiiunljer 
Sahai Byakul is the author ol‘ Budh-deva or Lord Busldiia, a 
masterpiece which had an extraordinary run. It is a wuiidcifiil 
drama highly artistic in tone and extromcly noble in its character. 
It is the drama of shantiras (repose). It avoids ti.ie many fa.ults 
commonly found in Urdu dramas. Byakul was the life and soul 
of the famous Bharat Byakul Comjiany which was ushered into 
axistenee by some enthusiasts of Meerut. It shot into brilliance 
and became the leading Company of • Northern India, it laid 
educated actors who were recruited from a good class of society. 
All Athar was a renowned actor of this Company. Miuishi 
Janeshwar Prasad Mail of Delhi, the editor of tlii* magazine 
‘ Z ibaii ’ wrote two plays Nur Hind alias Ctiandra Gupta and 
Tcgli-i-Sitain fur this company. Hakim Ahmad Simja, B. A., 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Council, Punjab and the editor 
of the Haz ir Dastaii, is also a dramatist of no mean order besides 
being a writer of fiction. He is i he author of Bap ka Guiiah, 
Bharat ka Lai, Akhri, Farun, Janbaz, and has adapted three 
Bengali dramas into Urdu. His dramas, however, do nut show 
oil; w. lion the stage. Mir Imtiaz Ali Taj, B. A., lias written 
Anarkali, Dulhan and is engaged on translating Racines Alex- 
siader into Urdu, Syed Dilawar Shah wrute Punjab Mail for 
Alexandra Tneatrical Company wliicli is mediocre. Jiiian Ahmad 
Hussain who has already been noticed for his stoties Huzir 
Begum, H.israr., Ah, S >z, Aina-i-Kozgar, Shama-i-Sabr, Dard, Wall 
Get! Ara, Gulbadan, Surkli Harf, Makafat-i-Ainal, Dilkey Tukdvy, 
Wuh Aurat Jisney kar Dikhaya, wrote Husu ka Bazar w'hich did 
not achieve any appreciable success, liadhey 8hiam has wu’ittea 
many dramas some of whose themes are borrowed from the 
Puranas and some are of social intei'est. He is highly successful 
on the stage and his plays have a popular appeal. ‘ Sudarshan ’ 
has written some farces and has translated and adapted a few 
plays. Some of the minor play-wrights are Afsooii Baimrsi who 
was ill the employment of Parsi Natak Mandli and used to reside 
in Bombay where he originally started us an embroider ; Abdul 
Latif Shad ; Abbas AU, Kazan Delhvi ; Afsoon Mooradabadi, 
Prem L hand’s Karbala has already been noticed. 

There are very few literary dramas in Urdu for there is no 
Poiitleal. soeial for them, Sliauq Q id waii wrote 

and literary dra- Lucy and Maepherson and Qasim-O' Zuhra, 
Abdul Halim Sbarar wrote Shah icl-i- Wafa, Aziz 
Mirza translated MUkram Urwasi of Kalida'is into Urdu. iVlaulvi 
Zufar Ali khiin wrote ‘ Rus-o- Japan,’ Syed Tafazzul Hussain 
Nasir made an admirable translation of Henry V under the title of 



Taskiiir-i-France and Julius Cs&sar. Pandit Jwala Prasad Barq 
translated many Shakespeare’s' plays. His Mashiiqa-i^Faraag 
(Komeo and Juliat) is in verse. Hakim Azhar, Editor of the 
Tahrikj wrote the Bedari (Awakening). Imtiaz All has rendered 
Hamlet into Urdu.' Munshi Mohammad Umar , Translator, High 
Court, Jammu Kashmir and Nur Ilahi, the famous authors of 
Hatak Sagar, a compendious though not fully complete history of 
drama of everj^ country and which has been substantially used in 
the preparation of the chapter are the authors of many plays. 
Thej^ aim at translating into Urdu many of the best plays of the 
world and adapting them for the Urdu stage. Their efforts and 
zeal are c jiiiLnendable. They have acquired considerable proficiency 
and with experience will gain mastery over the language, tech- 
nique and form of the drama. Their plays deserve praise and 
encouragement and show that the author’s touch is certain. Some 
of the plays are - 

1. liuh-i-Siyasat, dealing with the life and mission of the 
President Abraham Lincoln of the United States of America. 

2. Jan-i“Zarafat, a translation of one of the famous comedies 
of the French dramatist Moliere having a fling at the misers. 

3. Qazzaq, a translation of the Robber of Schiller the great 
German poet and dramatist. 

4. Bigdey Dil, another translation of one of the comedies of 
Moliere. 

5. Zafar ki Maiit, a translation of a play of Matterlick. 

The social dramas are few. Abdul Majid Daryabadi wrote 
Zood Pashemaii which deals with marriage problems. Pandit 
Brij Mohan Dattatriya Kaifi, M. A., a poet of note and a 
profuse contributor of merit to the magazines is a dramatist of 
great promise and distinction. He is employed as an Assistant 
Foreign Secretry in Kashmu’ State. In 1924 he published a 
short collection of his poems entitled Khum Khana-i-Kalfi. He is 
the author of iiaj Dulari and Murari Dada. Raj Dulari obtained 
recognition by the Punjab University. Mr. Kunwar Sen has the 
following criticism to offer~~“ They are prose dramas of modern 
social and home life and while holding the mirror upto nature for 
educated Indians, aim at reform. The thoughts, the weaknesses, 
frolics and foibles of the men and women of upper middle society 
are delineated with remarkable success. The style is racy, the 
language is thoroughly idiomatic, and the tone is scrupulously 
chaste. They are as it were Jane Austen’s Hovels dramatised by 
a Bernard Shaw. Only the author lacks the shavian courage to 
push his heterodoxy to its logical conclusion.” Abdul Halim Sharar 
wrote Mewa-i»Talkh on the evils of the rigour of the Purdah sys- 
tem. Many modem plays deal with the social questions directly 
U.--46 



and indirectly and more often than not cast ridicule on and have 
a ffinv at the extreme westernising of Indians. 

“^8^ was written when the controversy ov« the ^11 was 
m py5 was w National 

raging. S ephemeral with no literary interest. During 

the Non -ro^tion Movement many rabid plays 
rf^olter ry trth wSe W-ed and some were, proscribed 
Ire of them deserves any notice except Zakhmi Punjab oi 

Kisben Chand Zeba. 

Inder Sabha laid the foundation of Urdu Drama It is an 

contributions of terkation. Zm-if’s claim to be remembered is 

the various wri- he fostered the growth oi the newly-boni 

Srm“nt‘'’o( UrflG drama by writing plays and to popnlarise 
drama. Hindustani or Urdu in various parts ot India 

1 or.i'/orl Zarif wrote to divert ana to 

where "or very little plot architecture and no oharac- 

amusc. uncertain Poetry and prose employed 

terization. ^ immature. Hafiz Mohammad AbdnUa 

f&a Nazeer Beg followed Zarif and emplopd two distinct 
T tu L their plays. ^Talib and Ahsan improved the tone and the 
F ^o nf the plays to a great extent. They merged the two 
S fnto one and a tew subsidiary characters in the same plot 
plots into OI Comedy was a side show m the 

played the J ® ' employed for conversation instead 

TLfrv which C r^gated to^hi songs. Verses, however 

of poetiy ipnd force vi^i’oiir and point to the 

rr .ferThJson^w^ araL was, no 

dialogues. r^wpotcr attention was paid to characterization, 

a .“.ss. srr*" .h. v.... ,«!> a. 

r r+A fntroLce Persian words in the songs which were purely 
bflfindi liaahr reverted to the employment of two distmct 
I ? fr. tbe same play. His characteristics have been noticed 
?We B*ab shot into public tame by his famous, plays Maha- 

KU ; .nd Ramayana Wead ot seeking tor subjects elsewhere 

bharat and tic y _ , , which is itself a drama m e.v- 

he went to immortal Vyas wo^^^^^ noted in an appro- 

cdsis. His (jefects were avoided by Bishamber 

priate place. “ * ^ .j.j^ language is not high fiown Urdu 

^^V'r^us® V “orour vooabular; spiced with Hindi words. 
The sentiSs are noble and treatment highly artistic. Kunwar 
Ws BSnd Natak trenches on the domain of Science, and 
ben s , , B ij jiohan Dattatriya wrote on socia, 

SI unequivocally political in 


theme. Historical dramas are greatly in vogne and have been 
received in heritage through translations from some of the notable 
Bengali plays of considerable merit. Indian mythologies and 
Indian history are being ransacked, contemporary dramas are 
being translated, European and English plays are being adapted 
and original ones are being composed. Urdu drama is thus com- 
ing into its own. 

It has been hinted above why Urdu drama was late in making 
its appearance. The Sanskrit and Hindi dramas 

Causes of the had decayed and declined. They were no longer 
Ijpclii drama. m vogue or on stage. X he translations ot Sans- 

krit plays published by scholars like Sir William 
Jones, Monier Williams and Professor Wilson were scholarly in 
character and were in English language which could not be under- 
stood by those who presided at the destiny of Urdu drama. 
Persian had no model to offer. The earliest fathers and patrons 
of Urdu were all Persian scholars in love wdtli Persian. They 
knew little or no Sanskrit and did not care to know any, It was 
from the impact received from the West that Urdu drama really 
takes a start. It was at a later date that dramatists sought for 
their inspiration in Sanskrit dramas mostly through translations. 

The early drama is never literary in character. The early 
Urdu drama prospered because it was a paying 

The early drama, concern. The enterprising Parsi community 
Victorian drama , , i • ° -x- rpi 

(1854-1900 A. D.) took it up as a business proposition, ihe 

pecuniary success and popularity which attend- 
ed the formation of theatrical companies gave a powerful stimulus 
to the writing of plays. All available materials were laid under 
contribution and all existing stores ransacked. Legends from 
Arabian nights, translations from and adaptation of Perso- Arabic 
mythology, Komances from Indian legends and story books, my- 
thological tales from the Purans and later on translations, crude, 
imperfect and utterly unfaithful, from Shakespeare were made to 
pass through the mill of drama and served up to the delight of 
theatre going public even though ill-cooked, with the para- 
phernalia of songs, dances, jokes and scenic effects. The play- 
wrights were mostly actors and recruited from the theatre 
enthusiasts and old plays were garbled and vamped and presented 
as new, with the conditions of the stage always in view. Some- 
times hacks were employed who worked under the guidance and 
supervision of the manager-director of the company. 

The dramas were written in stiff slow prose copiously inter” 
larded with verses. Persons carried on conver- 

Ghapaetpisti es sation in strings of couplets and sometimes even 
of til 9 Vietorian . , i i t-u x £ i - i 

Urdu drama. in long ghazals. Ihe verses were not or high 

order and were stilted and halting. The prose 



was extremely artificial and immature. There was no or very little 
of. plot-archifcecture, no characterization, and abrupt action. 
Harrowing tragedy and farcical comedy were mixed together in 
the same plot after the manner of the pre-Shakespearean times. 
The moral tone of these dramas was very low and very often 
revolting to the decorous play-goers. Kissing and hugging, lewd 
remarks and indecent gestures were most frequently indulged; in 
to the delight of the four-anna gallery. Obscene gibes and inde- 
corous tags were often flung in farces by actors and by actresses 
the latter beng recruited mostly from the professional singers and 
dancers mostly prostitutes of low degree. The tone of the early 
Urdu drama was not only low but the plays were inartistiG and 
utterly unpolished. Ghastly murders were perpetrated on the 
stage with all the equipment of gibbet and mask. C’omic inter- 
ludes and farces were but burlesques of a low order. And as for 
the , higher qualities of dramatic art, refinement in thought and 
delicacy of expression, restraint and economy of speech and action, 
gradual development of the plot and its denouement these were 
sadly lacking in most of these plays. The love and passion 
depicted is of low kind. There is nothing of spiritualised, 
etherialised, sublimated love. It is sensual and carnal leading to 
vice and crime. 

With the passage of time English dramas attracted much 

attention. They were dressed up for Hindus- 

T, K tani stage. Shakespeare’s plays was the most 

Englishdrama and , » , i ii u j i 3 

stage. popular and nearly all or them were rendered 

into Urdu for the stage. They are merely 
adaptations with no merits of the original. So great was the 
popularity that as many as four or five adaptation were made 
by various persons, of one play. Most of these plays are noticed 
in the India Office Library Catalogue. The names were changed 
a,nd often the characters were misunderstood. The atmosphere 
is thoroughly oriental. Hamlet’s soliloquy and his character is 
<ihtirely transformed as the translator was not learned enough 
to enter into the spirit of the original. Says Mr. Abdulla Yusuf 
Ali The influence of English stage is visible in the scene 
painting, mechanical devices on the stage, the structure of the 
stage and in the general get-up of the thing. The slavish imita- 
tion of English popular plays affected Urdu drama in two direc- 
tions. First the free and easy and questionable tone of the 
English problem play which took a mischievous delight in holding 
up to ridicule and thus undermining old ideals of society in 
morals, customs and manners made the moral tone of the Urdu 
drama in its infancy extremely lax and in this respect it may 
be said with much force that English drama has had the same 
effect on Indian drama as Italian drama had on .French drama and 
French drama oq Restoration; dir ama in England. And secondly 



the tunes o£ European music were introduced on the Indian stage 
in a most clumsy manner and a novel versification was created in 
Urdu by poetasters to be sung in these tunes. The effect is most 
ludicrous. It is like stretching Urdu verse on the procrustean bed 
of English tune and torturing the words to make nonsense of 
them.” Mr, Kunwer Sen too has overrated the influence of English 
problems play. The low tone and the ridicule of noble ideals is 
not exclusively due to the foreign influence but also to the in- 
fancy of the Urdu drama, the character of the actors, the want of 
scholarship of the play-wrights, the character of the audience who 
want a new play everyday, the low income from the houses, the 
desire to amuse and evoke laughter from the shilling gallery and 
the general state of society. English drama with its new phase of 
problem plays has not yet affected Urdu drama to any appreciable 
extent. I'he second charge carries much truth. The catchy 
tunes and the free and easy rag-time music of the stage has 
become very popular and has proved detrimental to the real 
scientific music of India. 

A distinct and well marked change is noticeable in the dramas 
of this period. Urdu drama has advanced 
Post Vietopian rapidly. It was being influenced by the indi- 
A. D.) genoiis dramas, by European dramas and con- 

temporary Indian dramas. Sanskrit plays, 
plays of the old and modern English and French dramatists, 
Bengali and Marathi 'plays were exercising influence on the 
budding Urdu drama in a greater or lesser degree. Babu Harish- 
chandra of Benares called Bharatendra wrote many exceedingly 
flne Hindi plays. He was well versed in Sanskrit literature and 
thoroughly saturated with the beauties of immortal Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti. He took his plots mostly foom the Puranas an 
inexhaustible storehouse of myth and fable, tradition and history 
and it is now ackno’wledged that he wove the webs of his plots 
with wonderful grace and felicity and consummate skill. As his 
language is pure Hindi his works need not be considered. His 
dramatic works however exercised considerable influence and have 
served as models and in some cases as sources of later Urdu dramas, 
for example Raja Harishchandra Rukamani Mangal and Billo 
Mangal. The range of Urdu drama has been considerably extended. 
The Puranas, the European plays, the Bengali, Marathi and Gnjrati 
plays, stories from Indian and Persian mythologies which would 
interest the theatre going public and episodes of Indian history 
ancient and modern are all laid under contribution. New ground is 
broken. There are social dramas holding up to ridicule the 
foibles of the society. Politics and science have not been spared 
and their domains are invaded. There is a distinct improvement 
in the quality and tone of the dramas. The love depicted is of a 
higher order. The emotions have a clever representation on the 



stage. More attention is now paid to the psychology o£ mind and 
the motives underlying the acts. There is a greater variety of 
subjects and the sphere of the drama is ever widening. The treat- 
ment of the subject is also artistic. There is a distinct advance 
ill dramatic craftmanship. There is a finer delineation of charac- 
ter. The plot is more skilfully handled and situations are more 
cleverlyi conceived. There is more of restraint and less of aban- 
don. There is refinement of thought and delicacy of expression. 
The appeal of the plays is also powerful. There is less of horse- 
, play, boisterous bulfo mery and indecent exhibitions repugnant 
to Indian tastes and standards. The speeches of tragedies are 
mostly ranting declamations and frothy harangues full of bom- 
bast and extravagant passion. Sometimes the pitch is not in 
keeping with the situation. Too much indulgence in poetry 
spoils the dramatic effect. Rhyming prose should not be so much 
indulged in Sanskritised words should not indiscriminately be 
used in juxta position with Persian words. They produce an 
incongruous effect and are often ludicrous. Too much use 
of unfamiliar bilingualism should be avoided. Mo laboured 
attempt should be made to explain to the audience the same 
thought and sentiment in various phrases belonging to Hindi and 
Urdu. On the whole the plays of this period are more artistic 
in treatment and moral in tone. 

The defects have also been lightly touched above. They 
need to be removed. Extravagances in thought 
Defects to be avoid- language have to be checked. Less of 

rant, more of sense, less of stiffness and formali- 
ty, more of real life and genuineness is needed. Rhyming prose 
though helpful to memory should be discarded as far as possible 
in favour of easy simple flowing crisp prose. Greater skill should 
be displayed in the management of the plot. There should be no 
boisterous foolery but real refined humour. Language should 
carefully be looked into, 'hhe touch of the play-wrights is not 
very certain and their grasp is rather feeble. Its development 
to tlie fullest extent is only possible when scholars whose bent 
of mind is essentially dramatic take to play writing. There 
should be a subtler characterization, a finer treatment of subjects, 
chastened humour and a wider knowledge of plot architecture, 
a greater command over the language and a pointed graphic 
style. 

The salvation of Urdu drama lies in the widening of its field 
and the enriching of its coffers. Translations of best European 
dramas and English masterpieces should be made. They may be 
made either for stage or for literature. The Sanskrit masterpieces 
should be unearthed and translated in their proper spirit. Urdu 
play-wrights must know the nature and ideals of true drama. Let 



them see what advance has been made by the dramatic literatnree 
of the leading countries of the world. Let them adopt what ie 
suited to'^the genius of Urdu literature and Indian societj^ Let not 
the translations swamp original compositions. Comedies of manners 
may be written. Society should furnish subjects for artistic 
treatment. The scholar must not despise drama and dramatic 
literature. The general tone of the drama must improve. Actors 
should not be looked down upon. A greater enterprising spirit is 
required. A wider patronage is solicited. Unfortunately the 
institution of the purdah impedes the progress of Urdu novels and 
drama. No healthy and romantic love is wholly possible where 
there is no freedom of intercourse between maid and man. A 
man should not be deemed to have lost caste if he has taken to 
the stage as a profession. The present plays are inordinately 
long. They should be kept well within bounds. The dramatists 
must have a very high sense of their avocation. 

Drama is an important branch of literature which cannot be 
ignored. Urdu drama thus supplies a long felt 
want and removed a defect found so long in 
Urdu literature. It is the training ground of 
language where it is exercised and strengthened. Urdu drama 
also served to popularise Urdu throughout the length and breadth 
of India and helped to make Urdu the lingua franca of India. 
The Urdu dramatic literature has a value of its own and with the 
passage of time it will develop and become more rich and impor- 
tant. 

Prophets are never popular and their prophesies are laughed 
at. Nevertheless Urdu drama has a bright future 
drama^ before it. It has made wonderfully good pro- 

gress considering its age. ‘‘ Already Urdu 
drama has shown sign of vigorous growth and development. 
Men of light and leading will surely recognise in it a powerful 
instrument for the uplift of the people and the next wave of 
dramatic composition is likely to be historico-political even, as 
it has been in Persia one of the most backward countries from the 
dramatic standpoint. Historical dramas like those of Shakes- 
peare are yet to be written in India. Through and after these 
perhaps will in course of time arise the true romantic drama. 
Then and only then will Urdu drama take its rightful place by 
the side of the best productions of the world.’" 



CHAPTER XIX. 


PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF URDU ■ i 

LITERATURE 

A detailed survey o£ the whole field ot‘ Urdu Literature has ; 

been made. This chapter will mainly be j 

clT^tep devoted to the consideration o£ Urdu as a Ian- J 

guage and the position of the Urdu literature ( 

amongst the vernacular literatures of the country and is largely 1 

based on the learned article of M. Abdul Majid published in the 
Modern Review. 

Urdu, as a language, is, by common consent has a great re- 
putation for elegance, sweetness and expressive- 
Urdu as a Ian- negg^ It ig the language of culture and refine- 
swefmess a^nd "elc- ment and capable of expressing delicate shades 
ppessiveness. of sensation and thought. Urdu having i 

incorporated with it the quintessence of several 
cultures Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Scythian, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian, is more fitted as a medium of instruction, better equipped 
as a vehicle of literary expression and more suited to the needs 
and requirements of civilization than the less fortunate vernacu- 
lars of the land.” 

In these days of nation-building, the importance of Urdu, 
the symbol of Hindu- Muslim entente can never 
Urdu, the symbol be overrated. It is the pledge of their unity. 
lira enuuifi\ “ It was the genuine spirit of unity and seit- 

sacrifice that induced both Hindus and Muslims 
to forego their respective languages and to adopt as their own a 
language essentially Indian in origin but fully nourished and 
developed on foreign resources. Urdu was the practical outcome 
of this spirit of mutual cordiality and is still faithfully reflecting 
the spirit.” 

Urdu is truly the lingua franca of India for it is understood 
all over India even where it is not spoken. 

Urdu, the true ‘‘ Maharati in Kashmir, Gujrati in Behar, and 
I'mn'a. Tamil in Sindh would sound quite as foreign 

as Bantu : while, Hindustani as every one can 
testify by his own experience, can be understood throughout the 
length and breadth of India, in the remotest parts of the country 
— nay even beyond it, in such places as Aden, Port Said and Malta. 

Other Indian vernaculars, one may be pardoned for holding and 
without meaning any disparagement to them, are at least pro- 
vincial : Hindustani alone is inter-provincial. Avery considerable 
portion of Hindustani is common to all the Indian vernaculars. 


and it is therefore that even the people of these provincesj where 
Hindustani is not habitually used, do not find it absolutely 
foreign.’ 

Urdu is extremely rich and boasts of an enormous vocabulary. 

“ Derivatives of Iranian, Greek, Persian, 
The ttnivepsaiity Q'urkish, Arabic, Portuguese and lately of Eng- 
ehapaeter ofUrclu. hsii also are round m it in over-nowing num- 
bers intermingled with words of Sanskrit and 
indigenous origins. This greatly facilitates the work of coining 
new technical terms. The Urdu writer on modern Western 
Sciences can with perfect ease draw upon the vast resources of 
Arabic and Sanskrit, Persian and English, of course with due 
iegard to the proprieties of adoption and in consonance with the 
genius of his own language.” Unfortunately the tendency is to 
draw exclusively from Arabic without balancing the merits of 
equivalents from other languages which has cast an odium on 
Urdu and made it unpopular. 

J. Beams the author of Indian Philology gives the following 
verdict : - “I consider Urdu as the most pro- 
Testimony of gressive and civilized form of the great and 
sprolars aboutthe widespread language of the ‘ hordes Kot 
liDg-uistie adequa- only is it compendious, eloquent, expressive, 
UpcUu ® ° and copious but it is the only form in which 

the legitimate development of the speech of the 
Gangetic tribes could show itself.” (Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Volume 35, 1866, Page I). 

M. Garcin Be Tassy, the renowned French scholar has the 
following remarks to offer : — 

“ Urdu has taken throughout India the same position as 
French has done in Europe ; it is a language most in use ; it is 
employed both at the court and in the city ; literary men compose 
their works in it, and musical writers their songs and it is a 
medium of conversation with Europeans.” It is said that Urdu is 
not everywhere understood by the Hindu population, but this is 
the case with all the languages in general use in a country ; thus 
the Briton peasants, whether the Provincials or Alsatians do not 
understand French, but should this be a reason for ceasing to 
employ it at the Law Courts and the Government Offices of the 
Provinces.” 

George Campbell, the author of “ India As It Might Be ”, 
observes 

“ I would propose that in all the High Schools Hindustani 
should be the common language, the vernacular languages also 
being used so far as necessary. It is almost impossible to get on 
well without some common medium ; and if as I believe, the 

U.-47 



idea o£ making English general is out o£ the question, it must 
be a great object to render Hindustani as common as possible.” 
Hindokani being as I have said a lingua franca throughout India, 
is common to all the higher and I may say to all the ambulatory 
classes (Sepoy, servants, etc.), to all Mohammadaris, to all Euro- 
pean residents and it has a peculiar principle ol' adaptation to a 
degree tar beyond any other language o£ which I have ever 
heard. If a word cannot be easily and exactly translated into 
Hindustani; no periphrasis is attempted, “—it is at once adopted 
be it Persian, Arabic, Portuguese or English and it is wonderful 
how convenient and useful the practice is. We can use Hindus- 
tani for anything. 

Vincent A. Smith writes in the last Chapter of his History of 
India. “ The Urdu language which resembles English in simpli- 
city and flexibility of its syntax and in the extraordinary wealth 
of its vocabulary drawn from Western Hindi, Sanskrit, Persian, 
Arabic, English and other sources should be capable of expressing 
ideas on any subject, literary, philosophical and scientific.” 

It is commonly believed that Urdu does not possess any litera- 
ture worth the name and that it has no history 
The^ aU^ege^d to be written, European scholars have paid 
U?du*^^tepatui’e. ^ scant attention and Indians even less. Many 
have found it of no great value and they think 
that it pales into insignificance when compared with the classical 
and modern advanced Western literatures. Two considerations 
may be urged. Urdu, as a literary language is of recent growth 
and it cannot be expected to accumulate the rich stores as are 
garnered by old languages Its literary life undwarfed by 
Persian, has been of short duration. It is a language of great 
promise and it bids fair to possess a rich literature of its own 
which would compare favourably with any literature. Even now 
it can hold its own against the modern vernaculars of India. 

Literature can broadly be classified under two broad heads— 
„ original works and translations. Translations 

Ciassifieations. c in i i 

are mostly from European languages mamly 

English, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, and modern vernaculars of 
India notably Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, and Gujrati. Amongst 
the original works are included poetry, prose, fiction, and drama. 

With all its limitations and defects Urdu poetry has a charm, 
fascination and a variety of its own. “ The 
Creative work- poetry is very varied and of great interest. 
Son Sd dpa^ma. B includes moral verses and counsels, sometimes 
in intermingled verse and prose ; heroic poems 
telling the old hdesof the loves of Khushru and Shirin, of Yusuf 
and Zulikha, of Majnun and Lailah and the romances of chivalry », 
elegies on the deaths of Hasan and Hussain and of various 



monarchs ; devotional poems in the praise of Mohammad and the 
Imams, eulogies of the reigning ruler or other patron or protector 
of the poor ; satires upon men and institutions and sometimes 
upon l?Iature herself, especially such phenomena as heat, cold, 
inundations and pestilence; descriptive verse relating to the 
seasons and months, the flowers and the trees. Above all there 
is a great wealth of love poetry, both secular and mystic, where- 
in impassioned ghazals or odes, the union of men with Grod is 
celebrated under various allegories, as the bees and the lotus, the 
nightingale and the rose, the moth and the flame.” The names 
of Mir, Dard, Sauda, Ghalib, Zafar, Zauq, Anis, Dabir, Atish, 
Amir, Dagh, Hali, Iqbal, Hasrat and Akbar and of others can be 
mentioned with pride and are some of the greatest in the bead 
roll of the Urdu poetry. Their works should be read and studied 
in the spirit in which they are written for every literature has a 
genius of its own and calls for a taste to appreciate it. The 
cream of Urdu poetry has been published by Mohammad Elyas 
Burny of Osmania University Hyderabad in his Selected Urdu 
Poems Series which is divided into three sets and covers twelve 
volumes. The series are Maarif-i-Millat (Problems of Community), 
Jazbat-i-Fitrat (Natural Feelings and Emotions) and Manazir-i- 
Qudrat (The Scenes and Sights of Nature). In this comprehen- 
sive anthology the compiler aims at the culled comparative study 
of cognate poems in Urdu. The poems are culled from the works 
of old and new poets and treat of a large variety of subjects and 
are arranged according to the. affinity of their subject-matter. 
The poems of modern poets published in the various magazines 
have been included in the collection. On the whole it is an 
admirable series and tlje compiler would do a service to the Urdu 
literature to supplement and enlarge it by incorporating other 
pieces. 

The prosewriters are many and some are of outstanding merits : 
Rajjab Ali Beg Saroor, Ghalib, Sir Syed, Nazir Ahmad, Shibli, 
Azad, Zakaullah, Hali, Syed Sulaiman, the band of writer in Fort 
William College at Calcutta and the present day writers have 
merits of their own. Azad and Shibli stand out foremost. In 
fiction the works of Sarshar, Sharar Kuswa, Rashid-ul-Khair 
anti Prem Chand require only to be read to be immensely 
admired. 

On the reproduction side the Urdu literature is extremely 
rich and varied. “ In poetry and drama most 
Tpansiatlons from of the world classics have found their way into 
ernaUiteFa^tuFes*^'*' Urdu, Homer’s Iliad; the Mahabharat ; the Eama- 
yaii by Valmlki and also by Tulsidas ; Kalidas’s 
Sakuntala, Meghaduta, Vikramo Urvashi, Ritusinghar and other 
works ; Milton’s Paradise Lost and Tagore’s Gitanjali, Chitra 



Gardener and other works are easily accessible to the Urdu 
knowing public. Shakespeare is perhaps the most popular and 
his many plays have variously been translated. Some o£ 
Sheridan’s plays like Pissaro and selected poems of Sophocles 
and Sapho, Dante and Goethe, Longfellow and Southey, Shelley 
and Byron, Wordsworth and Tennyson, have also been rendered 
into Urdu.” 

“ 111 fiction next to Reynolds, Scott, Marie Corelie and Conan 
Doyle are the most favourite. Almost the complete works of 
Bankim Chandra Chattarji and most of Tagore’s tales have been 
rendered into Urdu. Latterly R. L. Stevenson, Sir Rider 
Haggard, Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells have 
begnn to come in favour .” Oftentimes English works are 
adapted or translated without acknowledgments. 

Amongst general prose writers the Urdu speaking public 
have found their favourites in Macaulay, Carlyle, Smiles, and 
Lubbock.” 

“ In region of philosophy and psychology, Urdu possesses 
several dialogues of Plato, selections from Aristotle, Chanaky’s 
maxims, Seneca’s Reflections, Berkeley’s Principles and Dialogues, 
Lee’s the Crowd, the Psychology of the Great War and the 
Psychology of the Evolution of the peoples and portions of the 
works of Bacon, Hume, Kant, Mill, Spencer, James and Stout.” 

“ In general history and biography, the names of Plutarch’s 
lives of eminent Greeks and Romans, Robin’s Greece, Bury’s 
History of Greece, .Dozy’s Islamic Spain, Wallace’s Russia, 
Abbot’s Napoleon, Green’s History of the English people, Vincent 
Smith’s Ancient India, Elphinstone’s History of India, Malcolm’s 
History of Persia and portions of Gibbon’s Roman Empire may be 
mentioned as illustrative of many others of equal weight and 
authority.” 

“ In the domain of politics and economics the following 
typical names should suflSce : — Aristotle’s Politics ; Mill’s Liberty ; 
Representative Government and Political Economy ; Bell’s Laws 
of Wealth ; Morley’s Machiavelli ; and Reminiscences ; Curzoii’s 
Persia ; Mazzini’s Duties of Man ; Schuster’s Strangling of Persia ; 
Blunt’s Future of Mam and portions of Seely and Bhintschelli, 
Wilson and Pollack, Sidgwick and Jevons, Marshall and 
■Morrison,” 

Allied to the Political Sciences the department of philosophi- 
cal history and in this department may be .named the translations 
of Guizot’s History of Civilization, Buckle’s Civilization in ihig- 
land, Le Bon’s Civilization of the Arabs and Civilization of 
Hindustan ; Lecky’s European Morals, Draper’s Intellectual Deve- 
lopment of Europe and Dutt’s Ancient Indian Civilizationo” 


“ in education besides se-veral manuals like Todd’s, Urdu is not 
. unfamiliar with tlie works of Spencer, Bain or Froeliel, Pestalotssi, 
Herbert and Montessori.” 

“ In Science, in addition to numerous popular treatises of 
general character like Draper’s Conflict between lieligion and 
Science, the Urdu speaking public is fairly well acquainled with 
the works and researches of Darwin and Wallace Hecekel and 
Huxley and Lyall and Geikie, Tyndal and Bose, Kelvin and 
Maxwell, Crooke and Lodge.” 

‘‘To allude to the translations of standard works on Law, 
Jurisprudence and Medicine is superfluous, since quite a large 
number of them have as a matter of necessity found their way 
into Urdu.” 

“ Tile Arabic and Persian stock of Muslim literature almost 
entirely and the sacred Sanskrit and Hindi literature of the 
Hindus, to a large extent, have been reproduced in Urdu The 
Qm'an, the Gita, the Puranas, the Maljabharat, and the Eairiayana 
liave each of them several translations in this language. The 
lives and teachings of the Prophet, of Jesus Christ, of Shri 
Krishna, of Shri Ram Chandra, of Gautama Buddha, of Guru 
Nanak, and of Kabir, as also the works of Hindu divines and 
like Vas his ht, of saints and mystical poets like Maulana 
Rum and Hafiz ; of ethicists and theologians, like Sadi tind 
Ghazali ; of epic poets like Furdonsi, of philosophers like Avicenna, 
of historians like Ibn Khallikan and Farishta are some of the best 
gems in the treasury of Urdu literature.” 

.! The above lists are illustrative only and not exhaustive in any 

sense. The works are mentioned at random without any attempt 
at complete enumeration which would require inindreds of images. 
A large number of these; publications belong to tlie Osmania 
I University and solid work is being done there and at Azamgadh. 

j 

Numerous institutions have been started during repent years. 
Institutions for diffusion of Urdu literature as their 

the promotion of primary object. The three largest of them are, 

!: tiire the Osmania University, with its Translation 

j ’ Bm’eau ; Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu with its 

i Headquarters at Aurangabad (Deccan) and Darul Muearinaiin at 

Azamgarh. Their activities have been chronicled in an appropriate 
J place and may not be reiterated here. Many minor societies in 

Delhi, Lucknow and Lahore are doing useful work in scattering 
Urdu works broad-cast. 



The G-ovemment o£ the United Provinces being encouraged by 
the interest shown by the Legislative Council 
The Hindustani established a Hindustani Academy to 

ea emj, . gtinaulate the development of Urdu and Hindi 
Literatui'es. Some of the functions of the Academy will be 

(1) “ The award of prizes (by a system of competition) for 

the production of the beet books on particular 
subjects. 

(2) The translations of books into Urdu and Hindi by paid 

translators and the publication of the translations by 
the Academy. 

(3) The encouragement of the production of the original 

works or translations in Hindi and Urdu, whether 
by grants to Universities and literary associations or 
otherwise. 

(4) The election of eminent writers to Fellowship of the 

Academy. 

The present constitution of the Academy is a Council and an 
Executive Committee but the control will ultimately be vested in 
the Fellows elected to the Academy by the Council. The Council 
consists of a President, six ex-oflBcio members and thirty members 
(including a General Secretary) nominated by the Government. 
The Government has generously placed Ks. 25,000 at the 
disposal of the Academy. The Government has appointed Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, K.C.S.L, to be President and Dr. Tara Chand, 
Ph. D., as its General Secretary. 

The Academy is largely due to the sympathy of His Excellency 
the Governor of the United Provinces, Sir William Harris, who 
is himself a renowned scholar and the vision and exertions of the 
cultured minister Hon’ble Rai Rajeshwar Bali and M. Daya Narain 
Nigam, who worked indefatigably for the fruition of the scheme. 
With the distinguished President and able Secretary and keen 
members and with the blessing of the Government the Academy 
has a brilliant future and a glorious destiny. 

Attempts are also being made at Hyderabad and Aurangabad 
Urdu seri t regularise and simplify the script and to 

^ ^ ' adopt it to Urdu. Some committees have been 

convened and proposals advanced to this end. The script is 
said to be cumbrous, difficult, puzzling, to the learner, and liable 
to misreading and misspelling. Some of the alleged defects are 
due to misapprehension. The defective and objectionable features 
have received careful attention and are sure to be removed in 
course of time. 


Priuted by Ramzan Ali Shah at the National Press, Allai^abad. 
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